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PREFACE 

Under  this  title,  that  of  Introduction,  or  the  more  modern  terra  of 
"Foreword,"  that  of  "Apology"  would  often  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
"head  and  front"  of  a  book,  so  much  of  the  page  is  assigned  to  making 
excuses  or  giving  reasons  for  its  publication.  I  have  no  call  to  make  such 
exculpations,  if  it  is  only  because  that  there  are  but  eighteen  copies,  and 
several  of  these  will  remain  in  my  own  immediate  family,  so  from  this 
scant  number  little  harm  can  go  to  the  world  outside. 

A  tour  to  and  among  the  tropics — a  return  crossing  of  the  continent 
from  California,  taking  in  the  interesting  Spanish- American  States  of  the 
far  Southwest — a  short  sojourn  in  the  nearby  county  of  Lancaster — mainly 
furnish  the  material  for  this  volume,  the  fifth  of  my  dropping  into  book 
authorship  and  the  second  of  my  "Personal  Recollections  and  Travels." 
The  first  recounts  my  youthful  adventures  in  a  journey  across  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  Far  West  to  the  Pacific ;  much  of  my  last  literary 
venture  concerns  a  voyage  towards  the  Southern  Cross,  companionless, 
and  in  my  seventy-eighth  year. 

I  have  been  eight  months  in  the  preparation  of  this  book  and  I  hope 
my  labors  will  not  be  in  vain,  in  that  it  will  inure  to  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  my  readers. 

Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Penna., 

loth  ist.,  1914. 
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"School  days,  School  days. 
Good   old   Golden   Rule   days! 
Reading,   'Riteing  and  'Rithmetic, 
Taught  to  the  tune  of     a  hickory 
stick — " 

And  so  on  to  the  end  of  this  little 
school  song,  and  thus  I  head  my 
backward  glance  to  the  place  of 
learning    of    my    boyhood. 

It  was  said  by  lingual  purists  of  the 
time  that  our  schoolhouse  was  incor- 
rectly named;  that  "Octagon"  would 
do,  but  that  "Eight  Sided"  would  be 
better,  but  we  just  called  it  "Eight 
Square,"  or  "Old  Eight  Square,"  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  But  that  odd-shaped 
building,  with  its  little  tlag-stone  cov- 
ered chimney,  weather-beaten  dooF 
and        shutters        and  sun-cracked ' 

shingles,  as  seen  from  the  outside,  and 
on  the  inside,  its  walled-in  desks, 
overlooked  by  the  pretentious  form 
at  whose  front  sat  the  "master,"  and 
the  rude  benches  with  their  lading 
of  juvenile  humanity,  will  linger  in 
my  memory  to  the  elimination  of  any 
criticisms  on  the  organic  or  inor- 
ganic   sections   of    the    institution. 

There  were  several  of  those  eight- 
cornered  affairs  scattered  over  Bucks 
county,  to  the  number  of  a  half-dozen 
or  more,  mainly  built  between  1820 
and  1830,  but  there  is  one  still  stand- 
ing at  the  Chain  Bridge,  in  Wrights- 
town,  built  in  1804,  and  now  degraded 
to  a  chicken  house,  and  another  built 
much  later,  and  preserved  as  a  relic 
of  the   past      architecture   of     school- 


houses,  in  Lower  Makefield  township. 
What  brou.ght  about  this  style  of 
building  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  it  cer- 
tainly made  uncomfortable  conditions 
all  around;  so  many  of  the  pupils 
had  their  backs  to  the  teacher,  where 
their  antics  could  not  be  seen,  while, 
from  facing  the  windows,  all  had  the 
light  glaring  in  their  eyes.  There 
were  usually  two  extra,  movable  rows 
of  desks  facing  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  those  occupying  them,  the 
smaller  scholars,  had  their  backs  to 
the  light,  and  sat  sideways  to  the 
"master's"   desk. 

I  suppose  the  octagonal  hall  of 
learning  which  I  attended  for  twelve 
years,  situated  on  the  State  road  lead- 
ing from  the  low-er  end  of  Lumber- 
ville  to  Lahaska,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  river,  was  thirty  feet  across, 
with  twenty-four  walled  in  desks,  and 
twelve  facing  the  stove,  and  back  of 
these  were  benches  where  the  A,  B,  C 
and  primer  scholars  sat.  I  have 
known  between  eighty  and  ninety  pu- 
pils on  the  rolls,  but  their  attendance 
was  irregular,  for  there  were  no  tru- 
ant officers  in  those  times,  and  pupils 
could  go  when  and  where  they 
pleased,  or  stay  home  at  their  parents' 
will,  but  I  have  known  from  fifty 
to  sixty  crowded  at  one  time  in  this 
little  building.  At  such  times  there 
would  be  an  assistant  taken  from 
among  the  larger  girl  pupils;  one  who 
perhaps,  was  intending  to  be  a  teach- 
er, herself.  Possibly  they  were  paid 
something,  but     I  am  not  positive,  as 
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their   apprentice   experience   might   be 
worth  enough  to  pay  them. 

There  were  many  large  pupils,  some 
near  twenty-one,  and  there  was  one 
older  than  that,  and,  if  boys,  close 
or  over-matches  in  strength  should 
corporal  punishment  be^  necessary,  as 
two  of  the  "boys,"  were  six-footers, 
and  were  forced  to  "curtsey"  as  they 
entered  the  low  doorway.  But  for- 
tunately for  the  teachers,  the  big  fel- 
lows were   well   behaved. 

Under  the  eaves  of  the  rear  of  the 
schoolhouse  was  a  date  board  show- 
ing it  was  built  in  1823.  Its  carpen- 
ter was  Amos  Armitage,  and  I  suppose 
the  masonwork  was  done  by  "Danny" 
Helwig,  who  lived  near  as  a  thrifty 
farmer,  and  one  who  laid  stone  for 
pastime  in  his  younger  days.  It  was 
built  on  a  triangular  piece  of  ground, 
on  top  of  a  hill,  less  than  a  quarter 
acre  in  area,  and  bounded  by  two 
converging  roads  and  a  woods,  do- 
nated by  an  old  resident,  Robert  Live- 
zey.  From  this,  a  three  acre  lot, 
afterwards  bought  for  a  playground, 
sloped  to  a  small  creek,  useful  for 
dam  building  when  there  was  water 
there  in  the  spring,  and  in  winter  for 
damaging  sleds  when  too  much  mo- 
mentum landed  them  on  its  ice.  But 
it  was  poor  ball-playing  ground  be- 
cause good  for  coasting.  Near  the 
center  of  the  lot  was  a  large  oak,  so 
much  like  the  one  in  Comly's  spelling 
book,  that  I  thought  the  artist  drew 
it  thence  and  with  a  conscientious 
pencil.  Under  the  shade  of  this 
wide-spreading  tree  the  girls  had 
their  playhouses,  with  walls  made  of 
small  stones,  and  sticks  of  wood 
across  openings  in  them  for  doors. 
The  crockery  ware  was  of  broken 
dishes  from  home  for  plates,  while 
the  cups  were  from  the  bases  of  the 
acorns,  dropping  from  the  limbs 
above  as  freely  as  the  manna  of  the 
Israelites  of  the  Bible. 


I  have  a  list  of  the  teachers  from 
the  time  the  Eight  Square  was  built 
to  the  time  it  was  dismantled  after 
twenty-four  years  of  service  as  a 
hall  of  learning,  when  it  was  bought 
by  one  Jerry  Flynn   for  a  home.  I 

never  saw  the  rooms  after  they  were 
partitioned  off,  but  from  the  fashion 
of  the  schoolhouse,  they  must  have 
been  shaped  like  pieces  of  pie,  the  ca- 
pacity of  which  as  a  whole  could 
have  accommodated  the  "Four  and 
twenty  black  birds"  which  sang  for 
the  King  in  the  "Song  of  Sixpence" 
in    the   "Old   Mother   Goose   Book." 

NAMES  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
SOLDIERS. 
I  have  the  names  of  the  teachers 
from  1823,  the  time  the  building  was 
erected  until  its  disuse  in  1857, 
thirty  in  all,  of  whom  but  one  is  liv- 
ing, so  far  as  I  know,  Emma  (Atkin- 
son) Smith,  of  Lambertville,  N.  J. 
The  names  follow:  — 

Solomon  Wright,  David  McCreary, 
William  C.  Ely,  Isaiah  Large,  John 
Gillingham,  Amos  Winder,  Elias 
Duer,  Hiram  Jones,  Sarah  Lee,  Susan 
Parry,  Susan  Fell,  Helena-  Parry,  D. 
Wilson  Small,  Susanna  Ely,  John  W. 
Gilbert,  George  Passmore  Betts,  Wil- 
liam E.  Case,  Oliver  Wilson,  Obed  M. 
Bass,  William  S.  Janney,  Julia  Maria 
Johnson,  Frank  Stapler,  Emma  At- 
kinson, Mary  Hampton,  Ewerretta 
McV.  Budd,  Rose  Budd,  Edgar  Mel- 
lin,  Margaret  Smith,  George  East- 
burn,  Sarah  B.  Wilson. 

D.  Wilson  Small  studied  law,  moved 
to  Wisconsin,  and  afterwards  married 
another  of  the  Eight  Square  teachers, 
Susanna  Ely.  He  became  a  law 
Judge   in   his  new   location. 

The  Eight  Square  pupils  did  not 
shirk  their  duty  during  the  Civil  War. 
I  have  a  list  of  forty-four  enlistments, 
all  but  eight  or  ten  for  three  years, 
the      eight   going   for      from    three      to 
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nine  months.  This  is  besides  the 
"emergency  men,"  who  went  out  in 
the  state  call  for  troops  in  1862-0, 
some  in  both  calls.  Of  these  1  can 
name  Watson  Kenderdine,  Jacob  A. 
Walton,  Charles  and  Watson  Paxson, 
Joseph  Thomas,  Robert  Livezey  and 
I  think  two  or  three  others.  The 
following  are  thc^e  who  responded  to 
the   national   calls:  — 

Charles  Armitage,  John  Bishop, 
Edward  Black,  Ezra  Black,  Jesse 
Black,  Jonathan  Black,  Lorenzo 
Black,  Thomas  Brown,  Daniel  Burk- 
ett,  Edward  Eisenbrey,  Lehman  Eis- 
enbrey,  William  Fennell,  Edward 
Forker,  Joseph  Fly,  George  Geddis, 
Jones      Geddis,  William         Geddis, 

Thomas  Graham,  Geoi-ge  Home,  Jos- 
eph Howell,  Calvin  Hough,  George 
Johnson,  William  Johnson,  William 
Keeler,  Robert  Kenderdine,  T.  S. 
Kenderdine,  Joseph  Large,  Theodore 
Livezey,  John  Levengood,  James 
Lugar,  Joseph  A.  Paxson,  Henry  M. 
Pownall,  Isaac  C.  Pownall,  Lewis  C. 
Rice,  William  Sigmund,  Frank  Swal- 
low, Albert  P.  Schurz,  Benjamin  C. 
Shaw,  Jonathan  Thomas,  Reuben 
Thomas,  Aadrew  Jackson  Wall,  Eli 
Warford,  Joseph  H.  Warford,  Charles 
Williams. 

OLD  TIME  STUNTS. 
I  will  begin  with  the  teachers'  list 
and  treat  of  the  soldier  boys  later. 
The  first  one  I  remember  was  Hiram 
Jones.  He  was  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort;  coming  in  just  after  the  "board- 
ing around"  kind,  and  wore  a  top 
hat  and  high  collared  swallow-tail 
coat.  However,  as  I  only  went  to 
him  one  day,  and  that  as  an  experi- 
ment along  with  my  older  sister,  I 
cannot  say  much  about  him  only  from 
hearsay,  and  that  he  was  a  rather 
primitive  in  his  scholastic  acquire- 
ments. The  next  teacher,  Sarah 
Lee,   I   know  something      about.      She 


was    severe,    and     could    wield    either 
whip   or  ruler;      the   fir.st  on   the   back 
and  legs;  the  last  on  the  hands.     But, 
as   during   the      winter   season,      when 
their  craft   were   laid   up,   several   boat 
boys     came   to      school      as     well      as 
"bound-boys,"    she    had    some   difficult 
propositions    in    the      way    of   juvenile 
humanity      to      deal    with,      and    these 
weapons^  came    in    play.        They    were 
necessarily    dull   to   acquire      learning, 
from  their     little     .schooling,  and  nat- 
urally     mischievous   and,      from   their 
associations,  militant  and  retaelious.   It 
seems  strange,    with   so   much   of   this 
rough  element  to  deal  with,  there  was 
quite  a  hiatus     in  the   middle     forties 
from   the   absence   of  male      teachers; 
say  from   the   time   Hiram  Jones   gave 
up  the  gad  and  ruler  to  the  time  John 
W.   Gilbert     came,  who  by  the  way,  I 
do   not      remember  using   them.        He 
followed  Susan  B.   Fell,   and   was  suc- 
ceeded by  D.  W.  Small.     John  helped 
his  father  on  the  farm  between  school 
terms,  as  many  men-teachers  did,  and 
taught      in    the      winter.        Small,      as 
mentioned,       studied       law.         Gilbert 
moved    with    his    father    to    Greenville, 
where    he    followed    tanning   the    hides 
of  domestic  animals  which  was  better 
than      doing   the   same   to   school   chil- 
dren:   but,      as  I  said     I  think  he  was 
clear  of  that,  the  point  is  lost.      Small, 
who   had  gone   to   boarding  school   up 
in   the   Dutch      country,     had     studied 
German   there,   and'     during     the   fol- 
lowing     winter,   as      a   side   help,      he 
started   a   German    class   in   the    Eight 
Square,  to  the  detriment  of  the   other 
scholars,    and    to    little      good    to      the 
.students  in     Dutch,  for,  besides     some 
pretentious  jabbering     between   them- 
selves,  to  .show   outsiders  their  smart- 
ness,     made   up   of  colloquial   phrases 
and     hindside   foremost  sentences,  pe- 
culiar to   the  language,  the  enterprise 
was  a  failure,     and     their     "Germans 
without    a      master,"    which      literally 
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they  were,  were  cast  to  one  side,  much 
to  the  relief  of  the  school  in  general. 
The  only  one  who  made  anything-  out 
of  the  innovation  on  our  studies  was 
the  teacher,  which  was  in  tuition  and 
sale  of  "Dutch  books"  as  we  primi- 
tively called  them. 

Another  institution  of  more  dura- 
bility, as  well  as  usefulness,  was  what 
V.  as  known  as  "Singing  Geography." 
This  cult  came  in  about  1850,  but  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  our  school 
district,  township,  county  or  state,  for 
it  prevailed  across  the  river  in  Jer- 
sey. One  Samuel  Naylor  introduced 
the  system  in  both  states.  Teacher 
Small  studied  under  him,  and  being 
a  frugal  minded  man,  and  believing 
in  doing  some  "work  on  the  side,"  as 
in  his  German  tuition,  formed  a  class 
of  his  larger  winter  scholars,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  summer  vacation 
had  twenty  or  more  of  them  "singing 
geography"  for  a  month,  at  the  low 
rate  of  one  dollar  apiece.  With  the 
aid  of  "Felton's  Outline  Maps,"  large 
hanging  charts  on  which  were  mark- 
ed all  the  principal  features  on  the 
world's  surface,  rivers,  lakes,  bays, 
seas,  mountains,  capes,  grand  and  po- 
Itical  diviS'ions,  with  their  principal 
cities  and  I  don't  remember  what  else, 
he  had  his  pupils  chanting,  to  a 
modified  tune  from  the  opera  of 
"Old  Dan  Tucker"  the  titles  of  the 
long  list  named.  Sometimes  "Old 
Dan"  had  not  compass  enough,  such 
as  in  giving  a  description  of  the  de- 
struction of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii or  some  other  noted  event,  when 
the  chanting  would  make  one  think 
he  was  listening  to  certain  portions 
of  a  Catholic  or  an  Episcopalian 
church  service,  which  the  intonation 
much  resembled.  It  was  wonderful 
how  the  craze  spread.  Night  schools 
were  held,  composed  of  well  grown 
young  men  and  women,  and  I  doubt 
me  much  but     many     a     matrimonial 


come-off  originated  in  the  buggy 
rides  to  those  co-educational  soirees. 
The  fad  died  out  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  maps,  covered  with 
dust,  accumulated  in  school  lofts, 
where  they  were  found  in  after  years, 
when,  the  old  style  schoolhouse  was 
torn  down,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
building,  an  unpicturesque  "Four 
Square,"  as  in  the  case  in  hand;  a 
frame  dwelling  house,  with  the  Jerry 
Flynn  m.entioned,  as  the  owner;  the 
walls  of  the  old  building-  doing  duty 
in  its  cellar,  verily,  "to  what  base  uses 
may  we  come  at  last." 

TUNE    FOR    MULTIPLICATION. 

But  before  this  lesson-sugaring  fad 
died  out  the  prosaic  multiplication 
tables  were  assailed,  and  its  "Twice 
one  are  two"  on  up  to  "twelve  times 
twelve  are  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four"  was  set  to  the  "Old  Dan  Tucker 
Tune,"  but  "The  tune  the  old  cow 
died  on"  would  have  fitted  the  case 
better,  for  the  cult  as  to  chanting 
"The  rivers  and  ountains  of  this 
spotted  globe,"  as  Milton  says,  and 
other  geographical  incidentals  on  to 
the  la-st  dying  gasp  of  the  fad  as  a 
memorizer  for  the  multiplication 
table,  petered  out  till  it  became  but 
a  memory,  and  in  need  of  a  sing-song 
itself. 

Another  teacher  was  William  S. 
Janney,  afterwards  army  surgeon, 
country  doctor,  and  Philadelphia  cor- 
oner. He  was  but  eighteen  years 
old  at  the  time,  with  black  eyes  he 
boasted  about  for  their  penetration, 
but  his  strength  was  his  strong  holt, 
to  play  on  words,  for  a  country  school 
needed  that  attribute.  I  remember 
one  overgrown  boy,  a  large  opinionat- 
ed' pupil,  who,  from  a  breach  of  dis- 
cipline, was  promised  a  whaling  next 
day,  a  delay  dangerous,  according  to 
the  maxim,  but  it  would  seem  that 
the      needed      punishment    required    a 
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bigger  gad  than  the  one  behind  the 
teacher's  deslv  to  fit  the  crime;  any- 
how, a  good  sized  sapling  was  on 
hand  when  the  time  came,  when  the 
culprit  was  made  to  "shuck"  his 
coat,  step  out  on  the  floor,  and  the 
whipping  went  on  in  earnest.  But 
the  harder  the  blows  fell,  the  more 
the  boy  would  not  say  words  meet  for 
repentance,  although  promised  a 
"threshing  within  an  inch  of  his  life." 
But  that  did  not  scare  the  boy.  It 
turned  out  that  the  secret  for  his  in- 
differ€:nce  wa-s  a  sheepskin  under  his 
vest.  I  believe  he  was  turned  out  of 
school.  William  Janney  was  a  good 
teacher,  and  I  could  thank  him  for 
my  insight  to  the  mystery  of  algebra. 

Another  teacher,  nameless,  has  the 
memory  attached  to  him  as  giving  me 
the  last  "polishing  off"  at  school,  and 
a  younger  brother  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. As  usual  I  had  done  noth- 
ing worth  speaking  of;  only  held  my 
seatma.te,  "Charley"  Thomas,  down  to 
the  floor  where  he  had  stooped  to 
pick  up  a  dropped  slate  pencil.  At 
the  crucial  period  the  master  was  on 
hand,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  held  the 
now-arisen,  panting  boy  down;  I  ans- 
wered that  "if  he  had  wanted  to  gej: 
up  he  need  not  have  stayed  down." 
This  was  held  as  not  only  an  evasion, 
but,  technically,  an  untruth,  and  I 
was  invited  to  step  in  front  of  the 
desk  where  the  master  could  have 
more  swing  for  his  whip.  I  was 
spared  the  humiliation  of  going  to 
the  woods  to  cut  the  whip  which  pro- 
duced the  welts  on  my  back  and  legs, 
but  the  one  on  hand  was  "just  as 
good." 

THE  UNSPARED  ROD. 
My  much  younger  brother  suffered 
later,  and  on  the  reappearance  of  the 
same  master,  these  teachers  of  the 
olden  time  coming  and  going  with 
iiiterregnums      of   one   to    three   years. 


The  pupils  at  the  time  mentioned, 
from  their  positions  of  study  facing 
the  outer  world,  had  swung  around 
with  their  feet  towards  the  stove,  in 
readiness  for  the  evening  dismissal, 
when  a  carriage,  stopping  in  front  of 
the  schoolhouse,  showed  evidence 
that  the  teacher  was  wanted  outside. 
Then  began  a  horse  play  on  the  boys' 
side,  in  the  shape  of  "passing  the 
time  of  day,"  by  the  head  boy  hitting 
the  one  next  to  him  a  sharp  blow  on 
the  leg,  with  the  hand  held  edgewise, 
which  must  be  handed  on  down,  the 
sport  "getting  thicker,  faster  and 
more  of  it,"  as  it  neared  the  out  door. 
"Bill"  Heed,  the  one  above  my 
brother,  gave  him  such  a  whack  that 
a  counter  blow  was  needed,  instead  of 
passing  it  on  to  the   next  in   line. 

Just  at  this  time  the  master  entered 
the  school  room  and  faced  the  two  par- 
ticipants, who  were  now  spatiing  back 
and  forth,  when  there  was  a  sudden 
stoppage  of  belligerency.  The  teacher 
at  once  ordered  the  aggressors  to  re- 
main alter  school,  and  Chen  ordered 
Heed  to  go  to  the  woods  and  cut  a  gad 
The  plea  of  the  originator  of  the  scrim- 
mage that  he  had  no  knife  excused 
him.  My  brother  having  a  barlow,  and 
owning  to  its  possession,  he  was  at 
once  sent  to  the  nearby  woods,  for  the 
needed  corrective,  an  it  seemed  provi- 
dential, on  the  teacher's  side,  that  the 
grove  was  so  handy  by,  and  that  it 
had  such  good  punishing  materials  for 
the  pupils.  In  his  conscientiousness, 
my  brother  brought  back  a  good, 
honest  gad.  Drawing  it  back  and  forth 
through  his  hands,  in  a  professional 
way,  to  test  its  flexibility,  the  errand 
to  the  woods  was  pronounced  a  breach 
of  confidence,  the  whip  being  too  light 
for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted. And  then  the  master  took  to 
the  woods  himself,  and  shortly  brought 
back  what  the  boys  thought  a  young 
bean  pole,   for  it  brought  marks  which 
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took  days  to  heal.  My  father  was  a 
school  director  at  the  time,  but  such 
was  the  Spartan  nature  of  the  disci- 
plinary parents  of  the  time,  that  there 
was  no  official  remonstrance  made.  In 
fact  as  he,  himself,  did  not  believe  in 
spoiling  the  child  by  sparing  the  rod, 
my  father  did  some  phy.sical  culture  at 
home.  Some  parents  told  their  boys 
that  if  they  got  "licked"  at  school, 
they  would  "catch  it"  again  from  them. 
Those  were  great  days!  "Good  old 
Golden  Rule  days." 

DADIEIS  FOLI^OWED  SUIT. 
In  these  times  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, one  would  think  that  the 
mistresses,  lady  teachers,  they  would 
be  called  now,  would  employ  persua- 
S'ion  instead  of  the  rod.  But,  when 
strong  enough,  they  did  as  the  men.  I 
remember  two  of  them,  and  they  were 
built  like  grenadiers,  and  with  strengtn 
and  temper  to  match,  who  could  wield 
the  gad  as  well  as  the  masters,  and,  if 
a  whip  was  not  handy,  but  it  generally 
was,  a  ruler,  one  of  those  inch-in- 
diameter,  round  ones,  used  in  making 
up-and-down  lines  to  separate  the 
words  in  copy-books,  would  answer  the 
purpose,  for  to  be  smitten  on  the  in- 
side of  the  hand  with  one  of  these  was 
leaving  a  sting  to  be  remembered.  The 
younger  pupils  got  the  mo.st  of  this, 
and  the  command  to  "hold  out  thy 
hand,"  the  sharp  blows  causing  its 
withdrawal,  with  a  quick  jerk,  the  de- 
mand that  it  be  held  out:  again,  and 
the  whimpering  or  sullen  silence  are  all 
before  me  now,  and  I  recall  the 
sights  and  .sounds  with  pain,  in  two 
senses  of  the  word.  Pinching  and  pull- 
ing the  ears  were  other  corrections. 
Kut,  worse  than  these,  was  ear-boxing, 
from  the  danger  of  aural  injury,  and 
there  was  the  finger-thumping  of  the 
skull,  unpleasant  enough,  if  profes- 
sionally done  with  a  sharp  fillip  with 
the  .second  finger.  These  punishments, 
which     would     be     thought     barbarous. 


now,  and  they  were  then,  were  taken 
for  granted  at  that  time  as  a  part  of 
the  school  curriculum,  and  as  having 
Biblical  sanction. 

But  the  teachers  were  not  all  so 
harsh,  and  two  of  them,  the  Parry 
sisters,  Susan  and  Helena,  I  recall 
with  pleasure  and  affection,  and  as 
for  the  muscular  woman,  Avhom  I 
thought  bore  malice  towards  me,  1 
met  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  she 
had  given  up  both  "book  and  rule," 
and  gone  back  to  private  life,  and 
she  then  and  there  called  me  to  her, 
and  made  the  most  account  of  our 
scholastic  relations:  and  then  I  re- 
alized that  she  spoke  truth  when  she 
said  in  those  long  ago  days,  that  it 
"hurt  her  more  to  punish  me  than  I 
suffered  myself."  But  while  the  sting 
was  on  I  was  excusable  for  doubting 
her.        How  our  feelings  change! 

And  now,  I  must  speak  of  Susan 
Parry,  mentioned  above,  the  second 
of  my  teachers  following  the  one 
la.st  mentioned.  But  seventeen  years 
old  to  my  eight,  she  was  my  ideal  of 
an  instructor,  as  well  as  "guide  phil- 
osopher and  friend,"  so  kind  and  con- 
siderate was  she  to  me.  Emulous, 
and  doing  my  best  to  hold  my  own 
in  my  class  I  would  sometimes  fail, 
when  I  have  known  her  in  time  of  te- 
cess  to  help  me  out  or  dry  the  tears 
which  unbidden  came  from  my  fail- 
ures. She  tarried  with  us  but  two 
years,  when  she  left,  loved  by  all  liut 
by  some  of  the  turbulent  winter 
scholars,  who  failed  to  appreciate  her 
forbearance.  Knowing  that  her  suc- 
cessor would  be  a  sharp  disciplin- 
arian, she  told  the  unruly  ones  that 
they  would  too  late  recall  the  patience 
she  exercised  towards  them,  and  well 
they  remembered  her  words.  She 
gave  up  the  school  in  1844,  and  it  was 
forty  years  before  I  saw  her  again, 
when  she  called  on  me  at  my  New- 
town  home.     Then   ncaring  her  three- 
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wore  years,  she  seemed  like  an  aged 
woman,  but  her  youth  returned  in 
her  talk  of  our  chummy  times  at  the 
old  Eight  Square.  She  had  a  habit 
in  her  teaching  days  of  hastily  draw- 
ing side  faces,  or  blank  silhouettes, 
and  which  she  did,  half  mechanical- 
ly to  my  amusement  while  studying 
u])  some  arithmetical  problem;  an 
art  I  acquired  and  have  not  forgot- 
ten. She  gave  "rewards  of  merit" 
for  good  behavior,  and  I  have  one  of 
these   little   certificates   yet. 

HIS  LAST  TANNING. 
Another  teacher,  and  the  lart  at  the 
Octagon,  was  a  little  woman  from 
Yorki  State,  who,  while  visiting  in  our 
neighborhood,  was  employed  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  as  about  that  time,  from 
some  cause,  school  teachers  were  not 
much  more  dependable  than  house 
servants  now,  and,  by  the  way,  she 
followed  the  one  who  gave  me  my 
last  tanning,  though  several  years 
before.  Short  in  stature,  light  built 
and  vivacious?,  she  was  the  life  of  the 
school,  admired  l)y  the  big  boys  and 
loved  by  the  little  children,  who  were 
not  discerning  enough  to  see  that  she 
was  no  practical  instructor  for  grown- 
ups, and  the  la.st  did  not  seem  to 
tare.  She  did  not  pretend  to  have 
such  capacity.  When  I  would  ask 
her  assistance  in  .«ome  sludy,  a  sum 
in  arithmetic,  for  instance,  she 
would  abstractedly  glance  at  it,  and 
say  it  should  "bring  the  answer,"  the 
way  I  was  working  it,  and  then  leave 
me  to  attend  to  some  one  of  her 
favorite  juveniles.  And  she  did 
adore  them,  telling  them  the  cutest 
little  stories,  and  teaching  them  con- 
cert songs,  but,  as  in  the  fable  of  the 
l)oys  stoning  frogs,  it  was  fun  for 
them  but  death  to  my  ambition  to  get 
ready  for  boarding  school.  But  she 
taught  the  older  students  some  edu- 
cational frills,  elocution,  gestures  in 
dialogues      and      manners.     A      plain. 


Friendly  community,  we  had  few 
Chesterfieldian  ways  as  to  saluta- 
tions, and  when,  after  the  first  morn- 
ing's experience  with  her  charge  it 
had  shocked        her         conventions, 

when  she  tried  to  familiarize  us  with 
the  usages  of  police  society,  as  she 
knew  them,  we  were  shocked  in  turn. 
For  in.stance,  as  the  pupils  came 
through  the  door  in  the  morning, 
they  must  duck  their  heads  and  say, 
"Good  morning  Ma'am,  or  Miss 
Budd,"  and  on  leaving  at  night,  make 
the  same  genuflexion  and  use  "even- 
ing" for  "morning."  Then  to  the  old 
time  "yes"  and  "no"  mu.st  be  added 
the  same  "Ma'am."  In  polite  society 
this  would  seem  all  right,  but  in  a 
school,  where  the  directors  were 
Friends,  and  where  the  teachers, 
whether  Friends  or  not  had  used  the 
"plain  language"  to  the  pupils  since 
the  Eight  Square  was  built,  it  seemed 
out  of  the  way,  and  when  I  told  my 
father  about  it  he  said  he  would  fix 
that,  and  he  did,  but  in  a  kindly  way, 
explaining  the  peculiarity  of  the 
neighborhood's     bringing     up.  She 

was  wise  enough  to  appreciate  this, 
and  afterwards  abandoned  her  laid 
down  rules.  One  of  her  pupils  was 
over  six  feet  tall,  and  to  bob  his  head 
on  entering  the  seat  of  learning  was 
natural,  but  he  would  not  want  to 
"make  his  manners,"  anyhow,  being 
plainly  raised.  He,  however,  did  not 
begin  .school  until  after  this  edict  was 
passed. 

But  this  teacher's  best  hold  was  on 
elocution.  Each  alternate  Seventh- 
day  afternoon  we  "spoke  pieces,"  and 
on  the  others  had  dialogues,  and  here 
the  amenities  of  polite  usage  was  al- 
lowed to  the  limit.  Following  in- 
structions, each  declaimer,  before 
launching  forth,  must  put  his  right 
foot  forth,  and  then  with  a  simultane- 
ous head-duck,  smartly  draw  it  back 
in   position.        This,   while  showing  re- 
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spect  to  the  audience,  was  schooling 
us  towards  a  possible  advent  among 
society  people,  so  that  when  entering 
a  drawing  room,  we  would  avoid  criti- 
cism. This  drilling  went  a  little 
tough  at  first  for  those  of  plain  bring- 
ing up,  but  as  the  primrose  path  is 
easier  going  than  the  straight  and 
narrow  way,  we  got  along. 

And  then  the  "compositions"  we 
wrote  and  read  on  those  alternate 
week  closings!  They  were  great,  for 
the  mistress  said  so.  TTiey  must,  af- 
ter reading,  be  neatly  folded  and  tied 
up  with  pink  ribbons,  which  she  fur- 
nished, and  then  given  her  for  her 
treasuring  up.  After  she  left  they 
were  found  in  the  loft,  dingy  with  dust 
and  soot.  Some  of  these  I  rescued 
and  have  them  yet.  This     was     an 

abuse  of     confidence  that     smote     the 
feelings  of  the  sensitive  among  us. 
CI..OSE   OF  THE  TERM. 

But  the  close  of  the  term,  and  of 
my  last  attendance  at  the  Eight 
Square,   was     an   event.  The      little 

teacher,  being  versed  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  "piece-speaking,"  was  fill- 
ed with  histrionic  art,  at  least  enough 
to      create     rustic     admiration.  So 

under  her  directions,  we  studied, 
practiced  and  rehearsed  a  drama,  in 
which  "Aunt  Quinby"  and  the  "Baron 
Von  Klinkenberg"  were  the  main 
characters.  In  the  cast;  she  was  the 
old-fashioned,  unwelcome  country 
aunt,  unexpectedly  making  entry  to 
her  city  nieces  during  a  select  party, 
and  I  was  the  Baron,  especially  inAited 
to  the  same  blow-out,  to  be  mer- 
cilessly exposed  by  Aunt  Quinby,  and 
a  certain  country  Jake,  who  proved 
liim  an  impostor.  "Jake"  Walton,  the 
six-foot-two  pupil  appropriately  repre- 
sented this  rustic  "Jake,"  and  did  the 
comic  part  in  assi.srting  in  the  exposi- 
tion. As  the  platform  was  raised  so 
that  the  audience  could  the  better  see 
us,  and  as  the  story  was  too     low  for 


proper  ventilation,  the  tall  fellow 
could  hardly  keep  his  head  from  go- 
ing through  the  ceiling  at  times.  This 
ducking  increased  the  hilarity  of  the 
audience,  which,  coming  in  free, 
could  afford  to  applaud;  that  is  the  in- 
siders, but  those  outside,  who  had  to 
satisfy  their  stage  taste  by  peeping  in 
at  the  windows  near  the  door  from 
their  refused  admi.g.gion,  did  not  be- 
have at  all  appreciative,  and  came 
near  having  the  town  constable  put 
upon  them.  From  the  difference  in 
altitude,  Jacob  should  have  occupied 
the  avuncular  station,  and  "Aunt"  , 
been  the  niece,  but  the  inside  audience 
was  not  critical,  and  conditions  were 
let  go.  I  was  unfortunate  in  being  the 
villain  of  the  play,  and  although  rig- 
ged out  in  the  padded  and  epauletted 
regimentals  of  a  member  of  a  local 
military  company,  as  supposed,  to  be 
the  tog-gery  of  German  nobility,  and 
topped  with  a  pomponned  cap,  I  was 
not  near  as  popular  as  "Jake,"  let 
alone  Aunt  Quinby.  After  this  play 
was  over  I,  among  others,  recited 
pieces,  but  I  was  forgotten  by  the 
house  in  the  astral  portions  of  the 
cast,  but  this  show  was  a  grand  finale 
for  my  country  school  going,  and  my 
entrance  to  the  world  of  boarding- 
school  life. 

From  the  list  of  the  teachers  at  the 
Eight  Square,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  thirty  between  the  \ears 
182  3  and  1857.  In  the  twelve  years 
of  my  pupilage  I  was  under  fifteen  of 
them;  every  one  of  whom  are  dead. 
Dr.  William 'S.  Janney  was  the  last  to 
go.  How  these  tutors  rise  before  me, 
the  kind  and  unkind,  the  capable,  and 
the  reverse,  all  disappeared  beyond 
the  mysterious  ridge  from  which 
there  is  no  clim))ing  back. 

JOIN   UNION    ARMY. 

So  much  for  our  instructors,  but  of 
more  public  interest  is  the  fact  that 
over  forty  of  my  schoolmates  were  in 
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the  Union  Army  during-  the  great  re- 
bellion besides  several  who  went  out 
in  one  or  both  of  the  emerg-ency 
calls  of  1862-3.  Enlisted  in  the  na- 
tional cause,  in  two  instances  there 
were  three  brothers  went,  and  in  four 
others,  two.  But  a  remnant  of  these 
i.<  left,  but  strange  to  relate,  but  two 
met  death  in  the  service,  Robert  Ken- 
derdine  and  ("harles  Armitage,  al- 
though another,  Theodore  Livezey, 
lately  died  from  a  wound  received  in 
the  Wilderness  battles,  so  mercifully 
were  they  spared,  though  fighting 
from  Gettysburg  down  to  the  Caro- 
linas.  Of  my  cousin,  Charles  Armi- 
tage,  sometimes  my  deskmate,  he  was 
quite  a  reader,  as  a  lad,  of  books  re- 
lating to  war  heroes,  like  Napoleon, 
Washing-ton.  or  the  generals  in  the 
m.ore  recent  war  in  Mexico,  their  bat- 
tles and  the  tactics  winning  them,  be- 
ing his  study.  On  a  slate,  in  school 
hours,  he  would  surreptitiously  draw 
plans  of  the  battles  of  his  heroes  to 
illustrate  his  late  reading-s,  as  if  in 
preparation  for  his  advent  in  the  com- 
ing-, but  then  unexpected,  strife 
wherein  his  life  was  to  be  lost.  My 
brother,  Robert,  was  as  different  as 
could  be  from  "Charley,"  as  he  would 
needlessly  harm  no  one,  or  any  thing; 
cared  nothing  for  war  literature,  and 
avoided  all  manner  of  physical  strife 
in  his  student  life. 

I  often  think,  in  looking  over  the 
modern  reading  books,  how  much 
more  attractive  and  cheerful  they  are 
in  the  way  of  illustrations  and  subject 
matter.  My  first  shy  at  scholastic 
lore  was  through  Comly's  spelling 
book,  a  combination  of  spelling  and 
reading  matter  for  children  from  ten 
years  old  down  to  "a-b-abs."  From 
the  suggestions  and  advice  in  this  vol- 
ume, one  would  think  the  little  tyros 
needed  watching;  such  sentences  ap- 
pearing as  '-My  son  do  no  ill."  "Go  not 
in  the  way  of  bad  men;   bad  men  are 


in   the      way     of     sin."   "The      eye      of 
God      is      on        thee     all        the      day." 
"Why      did        my       darling        tell     a 
lie;  did  she  not  know     that  God     was 
nigh?"  and  so  on   in   easy  three-letter 
words,  with  now  and  then  one  a  little 
Icnger,      which      the    youngest      could 
understand.      We      certainly      felt      we 
v.ere  not  of     the     elect,     and     needed 
watching  so   that   there  was  an   awful 
eye  looking  down  on  us  from  the  mys- 
terious above,   through  night  and  day, 
for  darkness  the  deepest,  in  our  opin- 
ion, was  no  veil  for  hiding  evil  doings. 
The   readers,      coming  next,   as   they 
progressed   from   number   one      on,   or 
regressed  from  number  six  to  one,  ac- 
cording  as   the   series   were      planned, 
were  little  better  as  to  cheerfulness  in 
subjects.      One  of  them  contained  two 
narrations  concerning  the  carrying  off 
by  eagles  of  little  babies;  one  in  verse, 
the   other  in   prose,   as     doleful.        An- 
other   contained    a   poem    called    "The 
Dying  Schoolboy;"   a   most  augubrious 
piece.        Before  I  was  ten  years  old  a 
younger  brother  died,  and  the  first  day 
I  went  to  school  after  the  funeral,  we 
had  the     reading  in     our  class,  and  I 
broke  down     when  my  turn  came.        I 
have      thought   since   I      should      have 
been  excused  from  this     reading  exer- 
cise   that    day    or    the   selection   passed 
over.     Another  subject,  in  an  advanc- 
ed reader,  was  entitled  something  like 
"A  Night  in     a  Country     Graveyard." 
The  first     sentence     read:      "I     never 
shun     a  graveyard,"     and  went  on  to 
describe  how  the  writer  went  to  sleep 
in   a  rural  cemetery,  and  how  he  saw 
one   bodily   resurrection  after  another, 
till  he  was  surrounded  with  a  variety 
of  "spooks;"   what  they  had     to     say, 
and     so   on.  It     was     a     gruesome 

selection  for  any  one  to  read, 
particularly  for  a  young  child. 
But  the  getters  up  of  school 
reading  books  seemed  hardened  to  the 
requirements  of  such. 
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EIGHT-YEAR-OLD  BOY  DROWNED 
When  I  was  a  little  school  boy,  one 
of  my  mates  was  drowned  in  the 
canal  at  the  upper  end  of  Lumljerville, 
Alexander  Smith.  He  was  taut  eight 
years  old,  and  the  event  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  community  and  particularly 
in  the  school.  All  the  scholars,  led  by 
the  teacher,  marhedi  two  and  two  to 
the  funeral,  a  full  mile  away,  and 
made  a  rather  spectacular  showing," 
but  with  a  solemn  effect.  The  lad 
was  a  son  of  Ingham  Smith,  our  vil- 
lage storekeeper,  who,  years  after,  was 
unfortunate  in  losing  hi.s  two  remain- 
ing boys  through   the  Civil  War. 

On  rainy  days  the  thoughtful 
teachers  would  have  us  in  door.«,  when 
we  would  play  such  games  as  "slip 
the  ruler"  to  pass  away  the  dull 
hours.  At  other  times  we  would 
break  the  monotony  of  our  lessons  by 
"Choosing  Sides,"  when,  with  a  leader 
on  each  side  of  the  school  hou.'^e,  each 
in  turn,  would  select  the  best  speller, 
v/ho  as  called,  would  take  positions 
from  the  teacher's  desk  towards  the 
door.  Then  the  teacher  would  give 
out  a  list  of  difficult  words,  from  side 
to  side,  and  whoever  missed  would 
keep  dropping  out  till  but  two  were 
left,  when  came  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test. 

There  was  a  prejudice  against  re- 
forms in  our  school,  generally  among 
the  children  of  con-oervative  Demo- 
crats, or  the  boat-and-bound-boys, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  politics, 
philanthropy,  religion  or  medicine; 
the  last  a  singular  sub:ect  till  a  new 
cult  was  «n  infringent  on  old  curing 
v/ays.  So  to  be  a  Whig,  an  Aboli- 
tionist, a  Friend  or  a  Thompsonian, 
was  to  put  the  holder  of  all  or  one  of 
these  reforms  under  the  ban,  and,  as 
I  was  of  a  family  representing  all  of 
these,  or  nearly  so,  I  was  to  use  a 
school  term  "it."      I  must  to  an  extent 


except  the  second  class,  as  my  father 
was  a  Whig  first,  and  an  Abolitionist 
afterwards,  or  until  his  party  got  in 
power  through  Gen.  Taylor's  election. 
And  I  was  not  much  of  a  Thomp- 
sonian, for  its  rough  treatment  made 
me  dislike  its  ways;  however,  as  I  was 
practically  all  of  these,  I  stood  my 
ground.  General  Taylor's  election  in 
1848,  set  the  Whig  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion right,  and  the  sneers  at  Abolition- 
ism stopped  then,  for  the  Democrat 
boys  who  gave  them  were  subdued  by 
defeat.  Dr.   Thompson's     mode      of 

"steam-doctoring"  as  the  sj'stem  of 
botanic  treatment  was  generalized,  had 
so  died  out  by  1850,  that  its  line  had 
so  run  out  that  there  was  hardly  one 
of  its  kind  of  doctors  around,  our  lo- 
cal one  taking  up  "horse-doctoring" 
in  its  stead,  and  Quakerism  had  so 
come  to  be  respected,  from  the  condi- 
tion of  two  of  its  comrade  cults,  or 
the  boys  of  the  faith  being  too  bellig- 
erent towards  those  "hollering"  at 
them  "Quaker,  Quaker,  how  art  thee," 
and  mimicking  their  "thee"  and  "thy," 
their  "First-day,"  and  other  of  their 
peculiar  tongue,  sometimes  coming  to 
blows — hardly  the  thing  for  non- 
resistants — that  they  were  no  longer 
in  contempt.  And  the  use  made  by 
the  teachers  of  the  "plain  language" 
offset  the  funmaklng  of  the  roughs,  so 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  my  school 
days,  I  had  little  cause  to  feel  morti- 
fied from  my  peculiarities  of  speech, 
religion,  politics  or  philanthropy. 

I  have  written  of  my  school-day  ex- 
periences before,  and  I  could  write 
pages  more  now,  but  this  now  set 
down  must  suffice,  except  to  moralize 
en  the  departure  from  the  world  -of  so 
many  of  my  fellows  of  the  Eight 
Square.  Of  the  many  I  associated  from 
first  to  last,  in  the  twelve  years  there, 
how  few  remain  this  side  of  the  great 
divide  in  comparison.  They  came  into 
my   ken,      sometimes  as      six-year-olds 
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sometimes  as  six-foot  grownups;  they 
went  to  their  crude  graduations,  such 
as  the  primitive  ways  of  the  times 
granted,  or  left  school  in  the  rough; 
some  to  trades,  some  to  farming;  to 
store  clerking  or  to  some  genteel  pro- 
fession— few,  however;  but  so  many  to 
lead  the  lives  of  soldiers;  a  continuous 
procession;  nearly  all  now  dropped  out 


by  the  v;ayside;  so  few  left  that  I  have 
trouble  to  get  help  in  locating  them, 
but  mainly  from  my  long  absence 
from  those  boyhood  scenes.  To  para- 
phrase; to  me  it  seems: — 

"They  are  dead,  they  are  gone 
to  the  church-5ard  lone. 
And  I  alone  remain." 
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A  TROPICAL  JOURNEY— NEW  YORK 
TO  FORTUNE  ISLAND. 

For  one  of  my  age,  so  closely  bordering 
as  it  does  on  octogenarian  lines,  it  was 
thought  strange  by  some  that  alone  I 
would  start  on  a  sea  voyage  like  the  pres- 
ent one.  But  the  wished  and  advertised 
for  companions  not  forthcoming,  there 
was  the  one  thing  to  do;  go  on  alone  or  lose 
my  passage  money.  Besides,  twice  before 
I  had  left  home,  once  to  cross  the 
plains  just  after  leaving  boarding  school 
and  again  to  more  palpable  scenes  of  dan- 
ger in  1862  on  another  Southern  journey 
and  to  come  safely  back,  so  why  not  make 
another    venture,   the    handicap    of    age 


being  less  serious  now  than  what  I  labored 
under  in  the  previous  goings  just  men- 
tioned. 

Byron  says  "There  is  society  where 
none  intrudes,"  but  Selkuk  did  not  think 
that  way  when  he  exclaimed  "Oh  SoUtude! 
Where  are  thy  charms?"  finishing  with 
"Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms"  than 
reign  under  such  a  condition.  On  similar 
lines  I  can  say  there  is  loneUness  with 
hundreds  around  you  when  not  with  you. 
This  I  experienced  at  my  night's  stopover 
in  New  York,  which  was  at  the  Mills 
Hotel,  prior  to  my  sailing  south.  I  had 
two  thousand  fellow  beings  around  me  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  upstairs 
and  down,  but  as  I  knew  not  one  I  could 
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sympathize  more  with  Selkirk  than  with 
Byron,  for  society's  intrusion  on  me  was 
always  a  blessing,  that  is  when  there 
came  a  congenial  break  from  it.  But  a 
book  out  of  the  hotel  library  helped  me 
out,  "The  Landlord  of  the  Lion's  Head," 
by  Howells.  Written  in  the  author's  in- 
imitable style,  wherein  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  shown,  I  agreeably  passed 
the  evening  away  till  bed  time  came  with 
the  blessed  forgetfulness  of  sleep. 

And  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about 
this  hostelry,  without  a  bar,  and  which 
yields  12  per  cent,  income.     At  the  inter- 
section of  6th  avenue   and  36th  street,  it 
was  built  by  D.  Ogden  Mills,  the  multi- 
milUonaire    philanthropist  of    California, 
and  is  one  of  the  three  hotels  run  on  sim- 
ilar hues  in  New  York  city,  and  the  larg- 
est, for  it  lodges,  and  singly,  over  9000  peo- 
ple,  but  men  only.     The   be^ooms   are 
6x8  and  8x8  feet  in  size,  the  price  of   the 
first  being  30  cents  a  right,  the  last   -iO. 
The  walls  and  flooro  are  of  tiles,  the  for- 
mer glazed  half  way  up,  and  the  whole 
building  is  as  near  fire  proof  as  it  can  be 
made.    As  low  as  the  rates  are  the  bed 
linen  is  changed  every  night  for  new  lodg- 
ers.   There  is  a  restaurant  in  the  base- 
ment whose  prices  and  character  are  on 
the  same  fines    as    the    lodging    section. 
The  design  of  the  promoter  of  the  Mills 
Hotel  was  to  furnish  a  clean  and  cheap 
resort    for    respectable   men    of    fimited 
means,  and  he  has  succeeded.     A  person 
who  w'o.'-Ud  be  offensive  to  the  more  refined 
men  who  migfii-"'^-*  •^rq.wn  thither  by  the 
low  prices  is  held  back  ftn.-^.j-^  --^RCtful 
means  by  the  registering  clerk,  so  that 
among  the  hundreds  coming  and  gomg  or 
seated  in  the  lobby  and  reading  rooms  the 
most  particular  could  find  no  objection  to 
them  in  manners  or  dress,  although  from 
the  open  proposition  embodied  in  the  Mills 
bequest  a  different  condition  might  be  ex- 
pected    On  the  first  floor  are  rooms  for 
reading,  writing,  playing  unobjectionable 
games,  smoking  and  social  conversation, 
and  there  are  two  well  filled  bookcases  in 
charge  of  a  willing  librarian,  who  loans 
books  on  the  presentation  of  a  lodging 


room  check,  the  loan  good  till  11  o'clock 
at  night  when  a  re-exchange  is  made. 

The  other  Mills  hotels  are  down  town 
and  have  been  in  existence  several  years. 
These  are  of  a  lower  grade  and  do  not  at- 
tract transient  patrons  of  the  better  class. 
Their  lodging  rates  are  20  cents  and  the 
restaurant  charges  in  proportion.  Free 
baths  are  furnished  in  all  cases,  and  pre- 
sumably one  who  will  not  make  himself 
clean  will  be  turned  away.  At  the  uptown 
hotel  the  more  care  is  observed  on  account 
of  the  better  class  of  patrons,  some  of 
whom  are  commercial  travelers  and  local 
business  men,  and  ready  excuses  are  made 
to  turn  away  undesirables  without  much 
conflict  with  the  Mills  bequest. 

Our  start  for  Panama  was  made  on  Sev- 
enth-day at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  January 
31.  Before  that  hour  the  passengers  had 
slowly  gathered,  each  individual  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  friends,  so  that 
there  were  symptoms  of  the  "August  Wil- 
helm,"  our  steamer,  being  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, which  by  no  means  materiafized. 
Personally,  a  certain  Mr.  Anthony,  from 
parts  unknown,  was  to  be  my  cellmate, 
and  I  was  much  concerned  about  his 
agreeableness  and  general  congeniafity 
during  the  long  voyage.  But  numerous 
visits  to  my  stateroom  before  we  started 
failed  to  show  him  up,  so  I  found  myseff 
"monarch  of  all  I  surveyed"  as  far  as  my 
particular  Juan  Fernandez  was  concerned. 
So  whether  my  prospective  roommate 
would  have  been  socially  as  cool  as  was 
the  ascetic  Saint  Anthony  of  the  Christian 
Calendar,  or  as  ardent  in  temperature  as 
Saint  Anthony's  fire  I  may  never  know 
unless  he  yet  turns  up  from  finding  his 
assigned  stateroom,  but  I  fear  he  is  lost  or 
strayed,  in  which  case  the  steamship  peo- 
ple will  get  his  passage  money. 

It  had  rained  since  morning  and  a  grow- 
ing fog  dampened  the  spirits  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  their  friends  as  parting  time 
came,  perhaps  somewhat  increased  by  the 
news  just  arrived  of  the  loss  of  a  steamer 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Line  the  day  before 
off  Hampton  Roads.  But  there  was  the 
conventional   "little    German    band"   on 
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hand  to  blow  a  sort  of  cheerful  "taps"  that 
the  time  for  separation  was  near.  The 
seeing-off  delegations  now  made  for  the 
gang  plank,  closely  followed  by  their  sail- 
ing friends  for  a  last  handshake  and  with 
feelings  mor<  or  less  sad  the  parting  came. 

And  now  amid  the  deafening  roar  of  fog 
horns,  which  almost  hushed  the  good-bye 
words,  the  "August  Wilhelm"  put  to  sea, 
slowly  feeling  its  way,  sometimes  merely 
drifting  for  fear  of  collision  with  other 
craft  in  the  fog.  Soon  the  time  for  the 
putting  off  the  pilot  came,  always  an 
event,  particularly  in  a  rolling  sea,  such  as 
was  now  on. 

The  pilot  escort  boat  had  stood  off,  our 
steamer  of  course  halting,  while  a  row  boat 
came  for  the  pilot.  The  last  had  a  time 
to  get  on  board  and  this  sight  is  what 
made  the  passengers  crowd  on  his  side  of 
our  steamer,  despite  the  rain.  Finally 
our  late  guide  made  the  leap  from  the 
gangway  ladder,  and  the  little  rowboat 
with  its  two  oarsmen  was  soon  bobbing 
over  the  waves  in  the  direction  of  the  pilot 
steamer,  now  almost  lost  to  view  in  the 
dusk.  It  was  a  wonder  that  the  httle 
rowboat  was  not  swamped,  but  this  did 
not  happen  and  there  Ues  the  point,  and 
as  for  the  effect  of  the  disaster  to  the  Old 
Dominion  steamer,  the  universal  feeUng  is 
that  travel  is  always  safer  after  an  acci- 
dent by  rail  or  water. 

Years   ago,  thirty  or  forty   at  least,  I 
commenced  writing  a  story  which  I  never 
finished.     This  was  in   the  winter    time 
when  I  baa  leisure  from  the  slacking  up  of 
my  business,   and  the  writing  went    on 
easily  at  tb  e  start,  but,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  difficulties  arose  as  I  proceed- 
ed till  matters  came  to  a  halt,  partly  from 
a  change  in  my  business  as  well  as  its  lo- 
cation, but  mainly  from  conditions  as  to 
how  I   was   to   end  my   story  from   its 
pecuhar  subject.    However,  when  matters 
became  more  favorable,  I  intended  to  re-  | 
sume  my  story,  but  by  that  time  I  had 
lost  my    manuscript  with  some  of    the 
thread  of  the  narrative.    \Miile  the  main 
gist  of  the  narration  was  in  my  mind,  my 
plans  for  its  ending,  never  very  definite, 
were  gone  beyond  redemption. 


All  this  comes  to  my  mind  from  my 
present  voyage  South,  through  wintry 
climes  towards  tropic  lands,  but  from  no 
other  reasons,  for  I  was  not  going  for  my 
health  and  matrimonially  I  was  going 
alone.  But  this  was  the  basis  of  my  story 
as  near  as  I  can  recall  it : 

A  married  couple  Uving  near  New  York 
city  went  into  a  health  decUne  mutually 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  their  physician 
ordered  them  to  Florida  for  recuperation. 
They  had  four  children,  and  being  people 
of  means,  these  were  left  in  good  hands 
that  they  might  be  well  taken  care  of  in  a 
prolonged  parental  absence.  Arriving  in 
the  Land  of  Flowers,  as  soon  as  they  got 
settled  their  thoughts  from  their  desire  for 
health  went  towards  the  Fountain  of 
Youth,  the  fabled  source  of  Ponce  de 
Leon's  adventures  into  Florida  in  the  16th 
century.  Accidentally  coming  across  an 
Indian,  these  good  people  were  told  by 
him  that  there  was  really  such  a  fountain, 
but  so  remote  and  hidden  from  its  distance  j 
from  paths  of  travel  that  its  location  was  | 
unknown  save  to  a  select  few.  From  a^ 
kindness  done  to  the  Indian,  he  agreed  to  j 
show  this  couple  where  the  youth-giving  1 
spring  was,  they  hoping  that  it  would  nat- 
urally meet  their  especial  conditions  simi- 
larly to  its  especial  claim.  To  make  a 
long  story  short  they  reached  the  spring 
and  they  gradually  found  themselves  get- 
ting rid  of  their  mutual  ailments  from  its 
potations,  and,  better  than  all,  came  the 
fabled  rejuvenation  of  the  spring,  as 
shown  by  their  changed  appearances  phys- 
ically. Their  steps  became  more  elastic, 
their  gray  hairs  darkened  and  their  facial 
hues  disappeared.  So  agreeable  were  the 
effects  on  them  that  their  desire  to  return 
home  weakened  and  they  continued  around 
the  fascinating  spring  for  months  and 
then  years,  growing  forgetful  of  their  past 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  present. 

But  then  singular  news  came  from  home 
by  ways  they  had  arranged,  to  their  secret 
abode,  their  children  who  were  quite 
young,  they  learned  were  growing  still 
younger,  as  if  the  fateful  essence  of  the 
Fountain  in  some  mysterious  way  had 
reached   northward  till    its  rejuvenation) 
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threatened  to  drive  them  one  by  one  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  youngest  of 
the  children,  giving  to  extreme  babyhood, 
physically  and  mentally,  had  vanished  as 
it  came  on  earthly  scenes,  and  its  fellows 
were  fast  following  to  the  same  strange 
ending.  And  yet,  through  their  singular 
infatuation  for  the  spring,  mindless  that 
in  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  were  find- 
ing them,  they  would  in  the  course  of  time  \ 
go  out  of  existence  themselves,  this  young- 
growing  couple  remained;  also  despite 
the  inevitable  sequence  of  their  growing 
apart  till  they  were  the  strangers  they  I 
once  were  to  one  another.  How  to  break  1 
the  spell  now  was  the  burden  thought  of 
these  parents,  who,  selfish  in  their  desire 
for  growing  young  again,  could  not  forego 
their  morning  tipple  of  the  waters  of  the 
fabled  fountain. 

How  the  matter  could  have  ended  in 
my  calculations  I  do  not  know,  so  compli- 
cated was  it,  and  I  only  give  it  as  a  detail 
arising  from  my  voyage  down  to  and  past 
the  flowery  land  hiding  the  place  where 
these  people  were  drinking  themselves  out 
of  the  world.  Sometime,  perhaps,  among 
hidden  papers,  I  may  find  this  comphcated 
story  as  far  as  finished,  but  it  is  likely  to 
end  there,  for  I  fear  I  am  not  enough 
of  a  Sherlock  Holmes  to  master  the  mys- 
terious finale. 

Do  you  ever  think  that  an  unprevent- 
able  young-growing  would  be  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  for  life  to  talie  its  natural ' 
course?    To  the  certainty  of  your  own  de-  | 
parture,  would  be  the  sight  of  those  near  \ 
and  dear  to  you,  but  younger,  growing  to  a  ^ 
sure  end  before  you  did,  a  fate  even  more 
sad  than  death  at  maturity,  and  without  | 
disease.  j 

Speaking  of  my  assigned  cellmate,  H.  ;' 
E.  Anthony,  bedtime  showed  a  trunk  and  , 
two  grips  belonging  to  some  stranger  in 
my  stateroom,  but  no  owner  for  the  same 
till  midnight,  when  he  appeared,  condi- 
tions keeping  me  awake  till  then,  with  the 
unlocked  door  slamming  with  each  motion 
of  the  ship.  It  seems  through  a  blunder 
he  had  been  sent  to  a  second-class  state- 
room where  there  weie  three  South  Amer- 
icans, with  all  that  term  imphes,  from  the  j 


difficulty  of  assigning  races  and  colors. 
Who  travels  by  sea  alone,  particularly  to- 
ward the  Southern  Cross,  takes  a  chance 
of  finding  stranger  bedfellows  than  those 
assigned  to  poverty.  Your  belongings  are 
at  their  mercy,  whether  while  you  are 
asleep  or  absent,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lack  of  congeniahty  of  these  Children  of 
the  Sun,  from  dissimilarity  of  standpoint 
in  morals  and  their  general  habits,  I  will 
only  say  that  despite  what  I  said  in  ref- 
erence to  my  assigned  roommate  in  cell 
number  39,  I  was  glad  he  had  found  a 
place  of  agreeable  rest  when  1  learned  the" 
mess  he  had  got  into  and  to  which  I  might 
have  entered.  As  it  eventuated  Mr.  An- 
thony had  simply  gone  wrong  from  being 
misled,  but  he  was  now  in  safe  harbors. 
His  late  fix  made  me  glad  that  I  had  not 
got  in  it  from  having  no  travehng  com- 
panion. 

Mr.  Anthony  was  a  young  man  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  who  had  a  sort  of  roving, 
Rooseveltian  commission  from  the  New 
York  Museum.  His  assigned  hunting 
ground  was  the  Panama  isthmus,  where 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  country,  pumas, 
sloths,  wild  cats,  jaguars,  deer,  and  I  sup- 
pose a  snake  or  two  and  maybe  a  monkey 
or  iguana,  would  fall  victims  to  St.  An- 
thony's fire,  if  I  may  so  trifle  with  my  new 
friend's  name,  for  he  called  himself  a  good 
shot.  He  had  a  hunter's  outfit,  from  rifles 
to  camping-out  necessaries.  A  six-foot 
athlete,  it  was  simply  fun  for  him  to  jump 
to  the  upper  berth,  which  I  was  glad  for 
him  to  have.  I  hope  no  puma,  snake, 
mongoose  or  alligator  will  get  the  first 
lick  at  him. 

Passing  Hatteras,  which  we  did  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  second  morning,  certain 
things  came  to  my  mind  of  a  personal  na- 
ture. In  the  late  spring  of  1858  I  passed 
here  on  the  steamship  "Northern  Light," 
which  soon  after  went  down  in  a  storm  off 
that  fateful  cape.  With  no  wireless  then 
to  call  for  help,  my  impression  is  that 
there  was  a  fearful  loss  of  hfe  among  the 
returned  Cahfornians.  The  next  time  I 
passed  here  was  in  January,  1863,  on  an 
expedition  to  Charleston.  Following, 
and  to  join  this,  was  the  original  Monitor, 
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which  in  a  fierce  gale  near  here  went  down 
with  all  on  board  as  well  as  some  from  the 
towing  boat  who  attempted  rescue.  My  : 
third  rounding  the  cape  was  the  next ' 
Bummer,  when,  on  my  way  north  after  my 
term  of  army  service  had  expired,  our 
transport  steamer  was  about  here  halted 
to  let  off  a  comrade  passenger  who  had 
died  on  the  passage,  the  vessel  consider- 
ately stopping  long  enough  for  the  transfer 
of  the  body  to  the  sharks.  I  was  too  sick 
below  to  know  about  it.  Had  I  thus 
known  I  fear  the  tide  was  so  near  turning 
with  me  that  the  boat  might  have  had  to 
make  another  stop. 


!     Fear   dayi  oat.    and   jost  after  ooon, 
Uei  Febraarj  4th,  we  bavw  our  first  sight 
■-M  land.     Thie  was  Bird  Rock  Ireland,  on 
"'Wfaich  there  is  a  ligbt  boose,  and  merely 
'■SQoagh  peoule  live  here  to  keep  it  going. 
.16  was  bnt  five  miles  or  eo  long,  with  a 
low  rising    mountain  peak  in  the  back 
gcoand,    bet  email  as  it  was.   it  was  a 
•welcome  siKht  for  the  land-hangry.  par 
Sicalarly   its  group  of   half-dozen  cocoa 
fgalme    surroanding    the    light  keeper's 
koase,    the   trees  kept  alive,  so  I  ander- 
afeand,    by  intense  narsing,  eo   barren  is 
tfee  soil.     B'or  all  that,  the  sight  of   this 
patch  of  la  id  arising  from  the  sea  made 
as   think   of   Colambns,   when,   to   the 
^^oeraloas  demands  of  his  men  to  turn 
iMck,   he  ordered  his  sailing  master  to 
^*fiail  on,  sail  on,"  according  to  Joaquin 
^Millet^s   poem,    so    much    were  we    in 
jtceord  with  the  discoverer's  infatuation 
ia  his  quest.      The  sight  of  this  little 
atrip  of  land  had  such   an  effect  on  one 
of  oar  smoking  tourists,  who,  since  leav 
ing  New  York  could  noB   use  a  pipe  or 
cigar  from    the    disturbing   sight    and 
movement  of  the  everlasting  water,  that 
lie  at  once  lit  one  of  his  stogies  and  sat- 
asfaetorily  smoked  his  fill,  showing  what 
^nd   would  do  for  a  fellow   when  only 
la  "?iew. 

But  soon  the  long  looked  for  Fortune 
Island  came  in  sight,  a  body  of  land 
some  ten  miles  long  and  five  wide.  This 
being  a  mailing  station,  we  anchored 
Aod  left  the  ship's  mail  for  the  succeed 


ingeteamerof  the  line,  the  "Joachim," 
which  would  be  here  on  the  seventh. 
This  was  our  first  stop  in  four  days,  the 
propellor  pqairming  around  continuous 
ly  Cor  thtit  time.  My  stateroom  being 
on  the  1  jwer  deck,  I  had  reason  to  know 
this,  its  "chug,  chug"  being  the  last 
aoaind  at  night  and  the  first  in  the  morn 
itig  to  meet  my  hearing.  I  will  here  say 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  favorit 
ism  in  the  disposition  of  staterooms. 
The  apper  and  middle  decks  are  those 
preferred,  but  I  noticed  that  some  get 
ting  tickets  five  days  after  I  got  mine 
secured  rooms  on  floors  above  mine  ;  the 
preference  arising  from  one  being  on  the 
plane  of  the  social  hall,  the  other  on 
that  of  the  dining  room.  But  as  I  had 
good  company,  that  did  not  matter 
.much.  Climbing  the  stairs  gave  needed 
axercise.  Before  we  anchored  off  For- 
Sane  Island,  which  was  some  two  miles 
away,  four  boats  put  off  to  meet  us ;  one 
for  the  mail,  the  others  being  to  bring  a 
party  of  negroes  to  unload  the  cargo, 
(going  south  as  far  as  Pearl  Lagoon,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  steamer  to  load 
Bananas  and  other  tropical  fruit  at  the 
-different  ports.  Their  work  was  the  dis- 
charging of  the  heavy  freight  down  and 
loading  bananas  and  other  tropical  fruit 
OQ  the  return  voyage.  There  were  some 
.'focty  of  tbem  and  a  sturdy,  decent  set  of 
:jaegffo«i8  tbey  seemed,  summer  clad  for 
«wh6t  would  be  winter  in  the  north. 
TTbssr  eerambling  up  the  aides  of  our 
*Ste«-saer  and  over  the  rail  was  a  sight  to 
►atlJFeQ  the  monotony  of  our  voyage. 
'K'laeii:  belongings  were  packed  in  boxes 
•ao'ci  bags  and  were  stowed  with  them- 
^sek  68  in  such  open  places  and  corners 
jfts  they  cjuld  find.  The  islands  named, 
twith  a  dozen  others  we  saw  looming 
•*bove  the  sea  line,  were  of  the  Bahama 
group  and  of  British  ownership,  but  our 
atamps  will  take  steamer  letters  North 
from  arrangements  made  with  the  United 
"States  postal  authorities,  as  this  line 
appears  a  floating  section  of  that  conn- 
Sry.  Fortane  Island  has  a  population  of 
SOO,  wbo  eke  out  a  living  from  what 
tttiey  get  on   passing  steamers  and  their 


Jlittle  tarms. 

To  have  gone   by   the  description  of 
*hi8  ielaud  given  me  by  a  ship  oflScer,  I 
'•woald  have  had  a  poor  opinion  of  it,  he 
areprenenting  it  of  a  sandy  soil  which 
"woald   raiue  little   besides  grape  fruit. 
IBat  talk  with  the  natives,  many  of  whom 
bad  enclosed  patches  of  land,  showed 
that  corn,  potatoes  and  citron  fraits  were 
raised  as  well  as  cattle.     There  are  sev- 
everal  cocoannt  groves,  while  there  are 
some  large  forest  trees.     The  men  said 
times  were  poor,  work  being  scarce,  and 
wages   when   it    was  obtained  but  fifty 
cents   a  day,  but  as  two  days'  earnings 
will    boy   an   average  acre  of  Fortune 
Island   land,    the  pay  is  not  so  bad.     A 
god  send  is  the  coming  of  a  southbound 
freighter,    when    the   lucky    stevedores 
will  be  sure  of  a  half-dollar  a  day  till  its 
return,   about   an    hour's   pay  for   their  I 
Northern  brother  of  that  guild.    There  is 
g[aite  a  little  town  on  the  shore,  of  200  peo- 
ple, where  there  are  churches  and  schools, 
while    inland    there     are     comfortable  j 
bomes  of  wood  and  stone.     The  churches  , 
we  divided  between  Baptist  and  Church  1 
9f  England.     There  are  no  creeks  on  the  I 
island,   although  there  are  wet  weather 
springs,   the   people   depending  mainly 
an  tatiks  and  cisterns  for  water  to  tide 
pver   the  dry  season  during  the  winter,  j 
|ftt  wlj'ieh  time  their  crops  suflEer.    In  a  ' 
blic^atic  way   Fortune    Island  has    its 
advantages,   but  conditions  are  not  all 
Velvet  mere.    These  negroes  bring  their  ; 
"teookiug   kits  witti    tLiem   and  cook    fnr 
themselves,  but  the  pteamers  furnish  the 
food.     They  are  pure  black,  reasonably  [, 
intelligent  and   sturdy,    and  seem  of   a 
good    class.      If    some  of    these    work 
wanting  blacks  would  come  North,  and 
remain  as  they  are,  they  would  make  a 
gDod   requisition   to   our  labor  system. 
They  were  hardly  on  board  our  steamer 
before  thej  ^ere  at   work  cleaning  and 
polishing.      So   much  for  this  island  of 
colored  people 

The  twenty  eight  of  our  second  cabin 
passengers  were  mainly  black  and  partly 
colored,  about  one  third  being  pure 
white.     For  one  of  the  last  to  ship  with- 


out a  stateroom  partner,  he  runs  a  rifk 
of  getting  into  strange  company.  On 
the  open  freight  deck  on  steamer  chairs, 
I  saw  white  and  black  sitting  in  a  row, 
with  children  of  both  colore  running 
around.  I  understand  that  the  second 
cabin  passengers  have  good  food  and 
lodging,  nearly  as  good  as  ours,  but 
theirchecker  board  appearance,  arranged 
in  black  and  white,  and  the  latter  being 
barred  the  privileges  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  ship,  sort  of  grated  on  my  nerves. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  have 
seldom  come  in  contact  with  more  social 
contrast  than  that  shown  in  two  persons 
in  the  first  cabin  dining-room  at  tables 
each  side  of  my  own:  at  one  in  front  of 
me,  the  other  at  my. back,  the  last  waa 
the  steamer's  captain,  to  whom  all  from 
the  waiter  to  his  personal  table  compan- 
ions were  obsequious  to  the  limit.  The 
other  was  the  naulatto  girl  I  have  spoken 
of.  She  had  a  table  to  herself,  and,  as 
a  first  class  passenger  who  had  paid  full 
fare,  must  be  well  waited  on,  even  if 
perfunctorily,  for,  as  I  have  said,  race 
and  color  could  not  be  differentiated  on 
these  South  American  steamer  lines  as 
in  the  North.  The  woman,  in  her  lonely 
state,  was  well  behaved,  but  she  was  a 
pariah  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
rest. 

I  have  before  spoken  concerning  the 
disadvantages  and  inconveniences  of 
starting  on  a  long  journey  alone,  par- 
ticularly if  one  be  well  on  in  years,  at 
the  same  time,  admitting  that  if  he  be 
of  a  party  of  three,  when  the  other  two 
are  chummy,  he  is  little  better  off. 
From  experience  I  have  found  this  to  be 
a  lamentable  fact,  and  that  a  party  of 
congenial  twos  is  the  ideal  number  for 
pleasurable  travel.  In  a  long  tour, 
when  changes  are  to  be  made,  for  one 
to  have  a  second  party  to  consult  with 
is  a  great  satisfaction,  further  empha- 
sized when  there  is  an  unforseen  loss  of 
money.  Then  again  there  are  embar- 
rassing situations  which  one  might  get 
into  when  a  near  companion  would 
afford  relief. 

Feeling  this   before  I  started   ou  my 
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joarney  Soath,  and  failing  to  induce  any 
of  my  intimate  friends  to  accompany 
me,  I  put  a  notice  in  two  newspapers 
which  wonld  reach  distant  friends  and 
acquaintances,  telling  of  my  prospect  of 
a  near  at  hand  tour  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  but  neither  brought  a  response, 
so  I  gave  the  idea  of  traveling  compan- 
ionship up  and  took  my  chances  alone; 
but  had  I  not  gone  so  far,  I  would  have 
made  a  retrogression,  taking  into  ac- 
count th  3  danger  to  come  from  unat- 
tended si  3kness  from  going  alone  among 

^  different  associations  than  those  found 
in  my  own  country.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  I  had  made  a  payment  on  the 
tour,  and  that  further  settled  the  mat- 
ter. Another  thing  to  be  considered 
was  that  the  years  which  had  gathered 
on  me  since  I  had  made  my  four  trans- 
continental journeys,  put  the  matter  in 
a  more  serious  light.  Bat  the  additional 
passage  money  was  paid,  as  well  as  final 
arrangements  made,  so  that  a  retreat 
was  out  of  the  question. 
I  had  a  distinction   on  board,  whether 

;  to  boast  of  or  not,  is  not  for  me   to  say; 

!  of  the  106  passengers  I   was   the  oldest 

i  and  I  was  the  only  one  wearing  a  Grand 
Army  button.  This  brought  me  into 
some  note,  but  not  enough  to  spoil  me. 
I  found  many  pleasant  companies, 
which,  if  not  in  all  ways  congenial, 
were  sufficiently  so  to  make  the  time 
pass  agreeably.  When  it  comes  to  lack 
of  congeniality  you  are  apt  to  be  as 
much  at  fault  as  the  other  fellow,  so  do 
not  blame  him. 

There  was  much  of  interest  to  talk 
about  between  men  and  women  in  the 
first  cabin  where  there  were  so  many 
individual  interests  in  view  outside 
these,  who  were  simply  making  the 
toar,  a  "cruise,"  of  which  there  were 
but  fourteen,  the  rest  were  going  on 
business  trips,  on  this  side  of  the  Isth- 
mus, or  beyond  and  down  the  South 
American  coast,  and  some  of  these  hav- 
ing been  to  these  countries  before  made 
their  talk  interesting;  one,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  was  going  to  shoot  wild  ani- 
mals around  Panama  for  the  New  York 
Museum,   and.   to    familiarize    himself 


with   the  natives   who  would  |o   with 
him,  was  busy  studying  Spanii.      Be- 
sides his  predelection  of  an  out  (oor  life, 
such  as  he   was  going  on,    ht-  was   a 
scholor  and  a  writer.      Being  ny  room- 
mate this  made  him   of  more  Ipersonal 
interest  to  me.      A   pair  of  siity  eight- 
year-old    twins,     partners    in    business 
since  they  came  to   manhood,  and   who  I 
were  going  to  Jamaica  for  a  month  or  ; 
80  rest,  had  a  little  story  to  tell  of   their  : 
infancy,  wherein  both  being  taken  sick  . 
at  once,  they  looked  so  much  alike,  that 
i  after  their  mother   had   do^ed   one,  and 
i  being  suddenly  called  awa>^,  she  was  at  i 
I  a  loss  to  know  which  one  she  had  missed.  I 
j  Which  got  well  first,  the  one  who  might 
have  been  her  double  dosed  or  the  one 
who  was  missed  or   whether    the   twins 
j  were  treated   as  intended,    the  'boys" 
could  not  remember. 
I      The  morning  of  the  fifth  saw   me    up 
i  earlier  than  common  to  get   a  sight   of 
j  what  was  once  called  "The  ever  faithful 
'  Isle,''  and  what  was  so  to  Spain  for  well 
on   to   a    century   after    promise    after 
promise  had  sloughed  off  by  continuous 
efforts,  and  at  last  Cuba  had  to   iosu  its 
title,  although  still  known  as  the  '  'Pearl 
of  the  Antilles."    And  we  saw  this  early 
in  a  long  hilly  line  of  barren   coast,  and 
rounding  the  eastern  end  we  swung  into 
Santiago  bay  by  noon.      It  is  wonderful 
what  smooth  sailing  we  have   for  days. 
A  ride  on  the  Delaware    from    Philadel- 
phia up  would  have  had  no  more  motion 
in  one  of  its  passenger  boats,  as  the  pro- 
pellor  surges  gave  us  all  we  had.   Seated 
on  a  steamer  chair,  and  with   the  guard 
rail  for  a  horizontal  test   in   connection 
with  the  sky  line,  the  roll  of  the  steamer 
was  infinitisimal. 

One  of  our  pleasures  was  from  the 
G-erman  band  which  accompanies  each 
of  the  principal  Hamburg-American 
steamers,  and  this  is  independent  of  the 
calls  of  its  bugles  to  the  different  meals. 
Composed  of  seven  pieces,  it  plays  dur 
ing  the  evening  meal  and  for  a  while 
after.  Popular  airs  from  the  opera  are 
given,  to  which  is  added  music  to  suit 
common  people,  of  which  I  claim  to  be 
one.      Some  familiar  airs,  which    our 


home  victrola  gives  forth,  came  pleas- 
antly to  me.  The  national '  airs  are 
played  oow  and  then  as  well  as  some 
war  tanes,  and  these,  mixed  in  with 
"Dixie"  and  "Maryland-,  My  Maryland," 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  what  few  of 
our  Southern  brothers  who  are  on  board 
in  a  good  humor.  T.  S.  K. 

A  TROPICAL  JOURNEY— TO  KINGS- 
TON. 

Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  Santiago  jSay 
on  time,  our  prow  tUined  inward  and  we 
were  soon  threading  the  narrow,  tortuous 
passage  leading  to  the  city  and  in  a  half- 
hour  had  dropped  anchor  a  mile  from 
shore.  Moro  Castle,  on  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  point  to  the  right  of  the  inlet,  was 
a  picturesque  sight,  but  the  fort  did  not 
prove  at  all  formidable  when  the  Ameri- 
can navy,  with  some  army  help  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  ready  to  enter.  Just  be- 
yond, also  on  the  right,  is  the  water  bat- 
tery, opposite  which  is  where  Hobson  sank 
his  Merrimac  obstruction  as  a  cork  to 
bottle  up  Cervera's  shipSj  a  daring  feat 
for  which  the  captain  got  little  reward, 
not  because  it  failed  of  its  purpose,  but 
because  knight-errantry  is  not  in  flower 
now,  and  men  of  the  Don  Quixote  stamp 
are  not  appreciated.  Next  came  the  chiv- 
alrous way  his  captors  used  him,  consider- 
ing the  harm  he  had  in  mind  for  them, 
a  sort  of  courtesy  peculiar  to  cloth  of 
gold  times,  but  now  rather  uncommon  in 
mihtary  ways,  and  which  was  a  sort  of 
killing  with  kindness  for  Hobson  and 
which  suited  his  spectacular  style  less  than 
had  he  been  immured  in  the  donjon  keep 
of  the  castlo  on  the  hill.  Then,  come  to' 
think  of  it,  one  of  his  bold  disposition  would 
naturally  have  remained  in  the  army  for 
further  exploitage  of  his  prowess,  instead 
of  resigning  to  enter  poUtics,  where,  be- 
yond getting  into  Congress,  he  has  not 
been  a  success  from  his  intense  jingoism. 

What  Roosevelt  did  on  dry  land  at  San 
Juan  Hill  elected  him  President,  wherein 
he  had  one  on  Hobson,  although  if  bravery 
should  be  the  criterion  for  presidential 
success,  the  latter  had  as  much  credit  as 
the   former.    Who  follows  the  mazes  of 


the  narrow  strait  leading  to  Santiago  ano^i 
notes  the  chances  of  the  mihtary  advan- , 
tages  of  its  overlooking  shores,  will  won-  I 
der  how  the  Spaniards  ever  allowed  the 
capture  of  the  city.  But  as  this  was  done 
;  by  the  land  forces  from  a  rear  attack,  we 
cannot  so  much  blame  the  lack  of  defense 
from  the  high  shore  line. 

We  anchored  about  a  mile  off  the  city's 
shore  Hue,  not  being  able  to  come  nearer 
from   the   shallowness  of    the  water    for 
steamers  of  the  draft  of  ours,  in  fact,  as 
far  out  as  we  were  the  "August  Wilhelm's" 
keel  stirred  up  the  mud.    The  city,  with 
its   streets   parallel   with  the   shore   line 
climbing  the  hill  step  by  step  back  of  the  ] 
wharf  to  the  summit,  made  a  fine  showing,  j 
there  being  some  large  official  buildings  on  j 
the  sky    fine.     We    found,    however,  on ; 
landing  and   passing   through  its  streets  j 
that  it  was  a  case  of  "distance  lending  en-  j 
chantment  to  the  view."  ' 

The  passengers  almost  universally  left , 
for  the  shore  for  sightseeing  by  trolley,  au-  i 
tomobile  and  carriage.    We  debarked  by  ' 
rowboat,    the    passage    being    free.    Our 
oarsmen  were  five  picked  from  the  Fortune  i 
Islanders,  and  clad  in  white  suits,  topped  I 
with    Panama    hats,    they  did  credit  to  ' 
the  occasion.     Our  passengers  were  about 
equally  divided  as  to  color,  but  we  were 
getting    into   countries    of   freedom  and 
equality,  so  there  was  no  fuss  made  as 
would  have  been  the  case  in  our  South. 
On  landing  we  found  the  plank  floor  full 
of  manholes  and  unsafe  to  the  hmit  after 
night  to  walk  over,  showing  how  matter- 
less  the   Cubans  are  in  such  conditions. 
Our  debarkation  was  in  front  of  the  cus- 
tom house,  whose  oflacials  did  not  disturb 
I  us.    The  same  H,;ay  he  said  of  the  health 
officers  before  we  left  the  boat. 

As  soon  as  we  had  fairly  landed  we  were 
beset  by  a  gang  of  cab  drivers  and  chauf- 
feurs to  make  use  of  their  vehicles.  A  tar- 
iff card  had  been  handed  us  on  shipboard,  / 
supposed  to  be  iron-clad  as  to  the  terms, 
they  being  fifty  to  seventy  cents  an  hour 
for  each  passenger  in  seta  of  four,  or  they 
would  take  us  for  a  lump  sum  of  fourteen 
dollars  the  whole  journey  of  two  and  a 
half  hours.     This,  besides  taking  us  to  San 
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barred,  arounu.     v/lucid  wcj.c  i.i.yjix  ..^^ 

up  and  down  like    jails,  but    none    had 


some  sided  with  slabs  and  tBatchecT  with 
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glass  in  the  windows,  simply  the  gratings 
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I  nail  nours.    This,  besides  takinR  us  to  San 
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Juan  Hill  and  El  Caney,  took  us  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  town 
called  Puerto  E(oniata. 

This  journey,  outside  of  its  inferiority  in 
the  way  of  history,  gave  us  the  most  pleas- 
ure, but  the  speed  was  sometimes  fearful, 
and  precedes  the  San  Juan  and  El  Canej' 
drive.  Speaking  of  the  onset  of  our  chauf- 
feurs and  cab  drivers,  they  reminded  me 
of  the  tales  concerning  the  donkey  boys  of 
Cairo,  as  told  by  Egyptian  tourists.    I 
never  heard  of  such  bids  for  trade  as  were 
made  by  these  Jehus.    Sticking  their  "tar- 
iff sheets"  at  us  and  pointing  to  the  figures 
to  justify  their  demands,  in  that  it  would 
be  social  and  business  ruin  to  abate  a  jo 
or  tittle  from  them,  they  began  at  once  to 
underbid  one  another  till  it  looked  Uke  an 
auction  sale  with  the  bids  downwards  in- 
stead of  upwards.    Thrusting  their  inflex- 
ible sheet  cards  at  us  they  bid  down  to  $13 
for  the  round  trip  then  rapidly  down  by  $1 
underbids   until   $8  was  reached  in  lump  j 
sums.    Then  a  bargain  was  made,  only  I 
disturbed  when  some  hedging  was  done  by  i 
our    auto    underbidder,    saying    he   only  ! 
meant  a  section  of  the  town.     But  when 
another  at  once  agreed  to  take  us  the 
whole      journey      for      the     price     he 
•  changed  his  mind,  and  jumping  into  his 
'  machine,  four  of  us  started  on  the  journey. 
We  were  ashamed  to  go  below  the  $8  mark 
as,  from  accounts,  we  considered  it  was 
well  worth  the   price.     And  we  were  still 
surer  of  this  after  we  had  well  proceeded 
j  on   our  journey,  so  much  of   it  being  up 
and  down  the  sharpest  grades  and  around 
the  sharpest  curves  and  hard  on  gasoline. 
And  such  a  town  as  was  Santiago,  as  was 
shown  after  we  got  started   through  it; 
such  conveyances  and  such  people  and  ani- 
mals.    There  were  some    decent  looking 
stores  and  pubUc  buildings,  but  the  homes 
of  the  lower  classes  were  common  looking 
enough,  many    ready    to  tumble    down.  , 
The  better  class  were  painted  or  washed  a  I 
bright  blue  over  their  wooden  or  stuccoed  I 
exteriors.       Many   of    these   had  grilled 
wniidows,  that  is  squarely  projected  bays,  \ 
barred  around.     Others  were  iron  rodded 
up  and  down  like    jails,  but    none    had 
glass  in  the  windows,  simply  the  gratings 


named  or  folding  bhnda.         '  '  .'    -'-''' 

Some  of  the  streets  were  so  narrow  that 
vehicles  could  hardly  pass  one  another. 
And  some  of  these  were  lined  with  car 
tracks.  There  were  no  sidewalks  on 
manj'  streets,  and  there  was  httle  regard 
to  grade.  One  street  ran  plump  against  a 
hiU,  requiring  fifty  steps  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit, the  steps  running  across  from  house 
to  house. 

I  saw  few  strictly  white  people  in 
Santiago,  nearly  all  being  black  as  the 
pure  negro  is  found,  the  rest  of  all  shades 
varying  between  these  colors.  They  were 
all  in  summer  attire,  the  children  too  much 
so.  The  common  headgear  was  straw  hats, 
hair  or  wool,  except  for  the  colored 
women  who  wore  turbans. 

Making  our  Shylock  bargain  with  the 
black  automobile  conductor  we  four  jumped 
into  his  car  in  which  was  a  chauffeur  a 
trifle  blacker.  The  first  pretended  to  be 
an  English-speaking  guide,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  bhnd  leading  the  bhnd.  He 
knew  little  we  were  anxious  to  know,  and 
bad  less  Enghsh  to  express  it.  I  had  my 
revenge  in, worrying  him  with  the  little 
Spanish  I  knew,  but  there  was  Httle  satis- 
faction in  this. 

We  had  a  high  power  machine  and  a 
reckless  driver.  The  way  he  shot  through 
the  narrow  streets  of  Santiago,  around 
troUeys,  barely  missing  one;  meeting  and 
passing  other  machines,  carts  with  their 
horses  abreast,  and  horsemen  and  pack 
mules  and  burros,  was  simply  a  caution,  as 
the  saying  goes.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
speed  law  here,  and  a  knowing  passenger 
said  we  were  going  40  miles  an  hour,  and 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  other  ani- 
mate obstructions,  just  gave  the  right 
of  way,  rapidly  side-stepped  and  flew  to 
cover.  I  sometimes  thought,  out  of  spite 
for  our  beating  him  down  on  his  "tariff,"  as 
he  called  it,  our  conductor  would  run  the 
risk  of  upsetting  his  car  to  punish  us. 
Out  to  the  suburbs  we  shot,  and  what  a 
picturesque  set  of  houses  and  shacks  we 
passed,  some  tiled  and  with  verandaed 
fronts,  the  walls  of  the  conventional  blue, 
some  sided  with  slabs  and  thatched  with 
coarse  weeds  and  leaves  in  tropical  style; 


sometimes  a  big-horned,  ribby  cow  or  milk- 
goat  in  the  rear,  and  chickens  outside  and 
in  the  houses.  There  were  banana 
trees,  but  httle  fruit  showing.  There 
were  cocoanut  trees  also,  the  fruit 
growing  from  the  trunks,  but  it  was  not 
yet  ripe,  but  we  went  so  fast  we  had 
hardly  time  to  see,  but  saw  several  little 
children,  clad,  half-clad  or  not  clad  at  all, 
but  noticing  such  details  was  when  mount- 
ing a  grade  we  had  to  slow  speed. 

The  six  miles  going  up  to  Puerto  Boni- 
ata— Sweet  Potato  Pass— was  fine.  There 
were  guardwalls  of  well-built  masonry 
where  needed,  and  ornamental  concrete 
bridges  where  causeways  were  needed 
across  dry  gulches  and  mountain  streams. 
The  trail  goes  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain overlooking  Santiago  and  its  beautiful 
hill-locked  bay,  where  we  saw  the  "August 
Wilhelm"  and  some  companion  vessels  at 
anchor — two  Cuban  gunboats,  a  freighter 
and  two  sailing  vessels.  It  was  wonderful 
what  grades  we  climbed  and  descended, 
and  what  curves  we  turned  till  the  moun- 
tain crest  was  reached,  and  when  we  went 
down  the  inclines  we  just  held  our  breaths. 
We  met  and  passed  other  machines,  rush- 
ed by  cavalcades  of  pack  mules  with  bulky 
panniers  and  carts,  drawn  by  mules  and 
horses  three  abreast,  some  tandem.  It 
was  all  the  same,  they  seemed  to  know 
they  had  no  business  on  the  trail  and, 
knowing  this,  got  out  of  the  way. 

Besides  the  harbor  and  the  ships  we  had 
a  fine  view  of  the  lower  hills  and  valleys, 
with  their  intervals  of  cultivated  patches 
of  ground,  where  grew  corn,  potatoes  and 
plantains,  the  white  road  we  had  come  up 
winding  and  zigzagging  through  the  scene. 
On  the  summit  we  were  allowed  to  moral- 
ize and  think  sentimentally  and  patronize 
the  summit  road  house,  the  "Puerto  Boni- 
ata."  There  our  machine  was  turned 
around  and  meeting  what  we  had  passed 
coming  up,  with  our  usual  indifference  of 
danger  to  others,  we  were  soon  back  to  the 
suburbs  of  Santiago. 

The  road  was  a  fine  one,  having  no 
dread  of  frost,  the  only  concern  was  of  the 
washouts  from  torrential  rains,  to  avoid 
_which  concrete  culverts  run    under    the 


road    to    carry    away    the    accumulated ' 
water.    The  upper  portion  was  built  by  j. 
General  Wood  and  was  very  costly  from  X 
the  side  excavations  in  the  rocky  hillside, 
at  one  point  of  which  is  a  large  bronze  let- 
tered tablet  saying  who  built  it.   I  suppose 
our  government  did  the  work,  but  why  I  do 
not  know. 

But  our  journey  was  not  done.  To 
leave  without  seeing  where  Roosevelt 
made  his  mark  would  never  do,  besides  its 
continuance  was  a  part  of  our  pound  of 
flesh.  So,  turning  away  from  Santiago, 
off  we  sped  in  the  direction  of  San  Juan 
Hill.  More  autos,  then  horse  carts,  pack 
mules,  and  now  turbaned  women  carrying 
produce  to  market  on  their  heads,  got  out 
of  the  way.  We  were  now  on  a  leveler 
road  and  we  ate  up  the  trail  still  faster. 
Why  we  were  not  hurt  or  some  one  killed 
I  do  not  know.  We  passed  ranch  houses, 
tile-covered  and  shaded  with  tropical 
trees,  the  tall  cocoa,  the  fig,  palm  and 
banana.  And  soon  we  were  at  the  village 
of  El  Caney,  too  shabby  a  looking  town  to 
name  a  battle;  narrow,  dirty  streets,  rag- 
ged pavements,  where  there  were  any,  can- 
did outside  sanitary  arrangements  that 
disgusted  you  and  showed  the  shame- 
lessness  of  these  people,  men  loafing 
around  street  corners,  beside  horses  that 
looked  too  starved  and  broken  down  to 
go  farther;  shabby  houses  with  the  blue 
wash  so  loved  of  Cubans;  a  road  house 
poorly  patronized.  And  then  for  San 
Juan  Hill,  of  which  we  are  in  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Here  is  a  monument  to  the  Ameri- 
can dead  who  here  fell,  and  close  by  is 
a  block  house  replacing  the  historic  one 
destroyed  some  15  years  ago.  This  is 
built  of  brick  and  surrounded  with  cap- 
tured cannon  and  mortars  pointed  from  it. 
The  victors  had  little  sentimental  pity  for 
the  vanquished.  To  the  east,  on  the 
slopes,  partly  cleared  now,  but  then  cov- 
ered with  a  chaparral  and  threaded  with 
barbed  wire,  and  up  through  and  over 
these  the  Americans  marched  to  meet  a 
weak,  dilt)irited  foe  whom  it  was  httle 
credit  to  beat. 

In  a  battle,  which  in  our  Civil  War 
would  have  been  called  a  minor  affair,  the 
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soldier  representatives  of  the  Cuban 
people  did  themselves  little  credit,  dodging 
around,  "fetching  and  carrying"  in  preten- 
tious activity  where  there  was  little  dan- 
ger. It  was  a  wonder  our  soldiers  did  not 
give  up  in  disgust  and  let  these  mongrels 
fight  their  own  battles. 

Seeing  what  we  could  and  learning  noth- 
ing from  our  conductor  nor  from  the  tour- 
ist exploiters  around  the  block  house, 
whose  only  desire  was  to  sell  souvenirs,  we 
soon  left  for  our  ship. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  sorry  looks  of 
the  livestock  in  and  around  the  city, 
from  goats  on  up  through  donkeys  and 
mules  to  horses,  all  poor  and  tired  looking. 
The  carts  were  of  the  dray  pattern  or 
without  the  rear  extension,  the  bodies, 
where  there  were  any,  consisting  of  a  box, 
but  generally  a  level  floor.  The  side 
horses  have  rope  traces  hitched  to  the 
axle  without  singletrees,  the  shafts  heavy 
and  the  wheels  the  same.  The  S.  P.  C. 
A.  have  a  work  here  or  should  have. 

By  noon  we  had  weighed  anchor  and 
were  off  to  Kingston,  and  morning  saw 
us  steaming  along  the  here-repellent  shores 
of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  so  identified 
with  rum  and  ginger.  Our  usual  fine 
weather  was  with  us,  so  that  the  sea  was 
without  a  ripple  sufficient  to  produce  a 
white  cap.  We  now  and  then  saw  flying- 
fish,  singly  or  in  shoals,  leap  from  the«sea 
and  skid  across  the  water  without  the 
flutter  of  a  fin. 

We  were  now  much  lightened  up  from 
what  we  unloaded  at  Santiago  for  there 
went  much  of  the  thousands  of  bags  of 
oats  and  hundreds  of  bales  of  hay,  barrels 
of  coal  oil  and  boxes  of  general  merchan- 
dise, whjch  our  off-seeing  friends  at  New 
York  saw  going  on  board.  By  no  means 
a  small  item  in  lifting  the  "August  Wil- 
helm"  into  the  air  was  the  unloading  of 
the  huge  boiler  weighing  sixteen  tons, 
which  required  a  special  derrick.  The 
Fortune  Islanders  came  in  good  play  here; 
strong  and  willing  and  under  the  usual 
black  leader,  they  worked  with  a  will. 
The  freight  named,  such  as  oats,  hay,  oil 
and  boxed  merchandise,  was  folded  in 
rope  netting  and  sent  from   the  hold  in 


a  rush  to  be  swung  on  to  the  lighter  along- 
side. We  came  to  Kingston  at  noon  and 
there  being  plenty  of  water  here  we  tied 
up  to  the  company's  warehouse. 

IV— FROM  KINGSTON  TO  COLON. 

As  we  approached  Kingston,  with  Port 
Royal  on  our  right,  and  knowing  that  we 
had  fully  entered  the  Spanish  Main,  the 
scenes  of  centuries  ago  came  before  me; 
those  awful,  cruel  encounters  between  the 
oppressors  of  the  Indians  as  they  rode  the 
seas  in  their  galleons  laden  with  the  gold 
and  silver  they  had  wronged  from  the 
Red  Men  of  South  America;  and  the  Eng- 
lish, in  their  no  less  piratical  ships,  though 
bearing  less  sanctimonious  names  such  as 
"Golden  Hind"  instead  of  "Holy  Mary," 
under  Morgan,  L;  jke  and  their  pals;  the 
latter  justifying  themselves  for  their  buc- 
caneering exploits  in  that  they  were 
simply  revenging  i.he  Indians  and  the 
sufferers  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  for  the 
wrongs  they  had  experienced.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  getting  tons  of  the 
precious  metals  from  the  Spanish  ships; 
their  Protestant  ard  humanitarian  zeal 
having  much  of  thril't  therein. 

The  harbor  of  K  ngston  is  a  fair  one, 
but  is  not.  the  safest  for  navigators  from 
its  shoals  and  rocks,  so  that  the  comings 
and  goings  of  vessels  must  be  by  daylight 
on  law  requirements.  The  shores  are 
generally  low  and  the  nearby  waters 
shallow  so  that  the  scenery  lacks  the 
picturesqueness  of  Santiago  bay  with  its 
bold  shores.  As  we  neared  the  entrance 
the  remains  of  the  wrecked  steamers 
'"Princess  Victoria"  and  "Prince  Vladi- 
mir" were  seen,  the  disasters  happening 
ing  in  1907,  at  the  time  of  the  great  earth- 
quake which  destroyed  so  much  of  the 
city  of  Kingston;  something  the  guide 
books  say  nothing  about.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  treasure  lost  in  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  between  Spaniard  and  buccaneer, 
but  if  there  ever  was  such  sinkage,  it  st'll 
lies  there,  and  such  will  be  its  condition 
despite  organized  efforts  to  reclaim  it. 

Following  the  guide  book  is  an  easy 
way  for  transmitting  history  and  for  filhng 
space,  but  which  I  will  avoid,  and  simply 
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state  what  I  saw  in  my  limited  stay  in 
Jamaica.  Our  before-lunch  entertainment, 
just  after  coming  to  Kingston,  was  seeing 
the  black  diving  boys  going  for  the  nickels 
thrown  to  them  by  passengers.  There 
were  a  dozen  of  those,  half  grown  and  less, 
and  colored  up  to  the  limit  the  pigment 
in  their  cuticles  allowed.  They  looked 
like  imps,  and  their  facial  expressions,  as 
their  eyes  rolled  expectantly  towards  the 
passengers  high  above  them  and  lining 
the  rail,  were  those  of  monkeys  looking 
for  peanuts.  The  moment  a  piece  of 
money  struck  the  water  the  boys  were 
after  it,  swimming  "dog-fashion,"  their 
long,  simian  arms  acting  like  paddles. 
Diving,  the  last  seen  of  them  was  a  pair 
of  straw  colored  soles,  the  next  a  teeth- 
showing  face  nodding  to  the  giver,  and  a 
throwing  up  of  a  hand  to  show  the  donor 
that  his  gift  was  not  made  in  vain.  The 
next  motion  was  to  put  the  coin  in  his 
mouth,  to  the  unknowing  a  rather  unsafe 
pocketbook.  One  would  think  from  the 
cloudiness  of  the  water,  from  its  being 
stirred  up  by  the  keel  of  our  late  docked 
ship,  that  there  must  be  more  specie  lying 
in  the  bay  from  uncaught  nickels,  than 
from  the  sunken  galleons,  but  the  boys 
rarely  miss  a  coin.  The  term  "doctor" 
down  here  taking  the  complimentary  place 
of  "judge"  and  "squire"  in  the  North, 
these  divers  would  call  out  to  us:  "Hey, 
Doc,  Ho,  Doc!"  accompanied  with  other 
gibberish,  beyond  our  comprehension,  ex- 
cept that  it  referred  to  more  nickels. 

As  soon  as  we  landed  I  started  out  into 
the  town  to  hunt  up  a  silversmith.  The 
night  before  while  writing  up  my  voyage  I 
shifted  my  glasses,  when  the  frame  broke 
at  the  bridge,  it  being  that  near  at  the 
time  to  the  point  of  fracture,  leaving  me 
in  darkness,  so  far  as  reading  or  writing 
were  concerned.  I  tried  getting  it  mended 
by  the  electrician  of  the  ship,  but  that 
was  not  practicable.  Not  knowing  that 
such  work  could  be  done  ashore,  I  had  a 
rather  forlorn  feeling,  but  had  hopes 
something  might  be  accomplished  there, 
as  a  failure  meant  that  I  would  be  "the 
Man  with  a  Hoe,"  so  far  as  literary  work 
was    concerned,  save  as  I   depended  on 


memory  for  what  happened  the  rest  of  the 
voyage,  as  lenses,  such  as  mine,  could  not 
be  duplicated,  so  I  made  a  shore  excursion. 
Outside  the  huge  wharf-house  the  street 
was  lined  with  hackmcn  and  guides  fight- 
ing for  custom.  Picking  out  a  boy  who 
said  he  was  in  touch  with  a  silversmith, 
we  hurried  through  the  hot  streets,  and  in 
time  were  lucky  enough  to  find  just  the 
man  I  wanted.  He  was  a  Hebrew,  and 
"without  guile,"  named  Abrahams,  and  I 
soon  made  a  satisfactory  financial  arrange- 
ment with  him  for  two  shillings  (we  were 
getting  to  be  English),  for  the  job.  I  do 
not  know  what  I  would  not  have  given; 
he  could  have  demanded  dollars  instead 
of  shillings  and  he  would  have  got  them. 
It  might  have  been  well  for  me  financially 
that  he  did  not  know  the  straits  I  was  in. 
The  job  was  to  be  done  in  an  hour,  cash 
in  advance  and  Abrahams  proved  himself 
to  be  a  man  of  his  word,  for  when  I  called 
for  my  glasses  I  got  them,  when,  assuredly, 
I  f(^lt  like  another  man.  Let  the  reader 
who  knows  the  necessity  of  artificial  sight 
put  himself  in  my  place,  and  he  will  know 
my  pleasant  feelings  in  coming  into  my 
own  again  and  getting  it  in  place.  I  most 
assuredly,  also,  did  not  begrudge  the  ten- 
cent  fee  I  paid  my  black  dragoman  for 
his  labors  in  piloting  me  to  the  silver- 
smith's. 

Jamaica  is  a  black  man's  country,  as 
the  negroes  are  as  nine  to  one  with  the 
whites.  All  colors  fare  alike  in  Jamaica 
and  those  having  them  are  surely  loyal  to 
Great  Britain,  and  since  Cuba  has  re- 
nounced the  title  of  the  "Ever  Faithful 
Isle,"  it  must  be  given  to  Jamaica  in  her 
relations  with  the  English.  The  blacks 
seem  in  the  saddle.  They  are  the  soldiers, 
policemen  and  street  car  force  of  the 
island.  The  soldiers  to  the  extent  of  a  reg- 
iment are  encamped  in  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, at  Newcastle,  some  twenty  miles 
from  Kingston  and  4000  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  police  are  neat  looking  in 
their  white  helmets  and  blouses  and  dark 
pantaloons,  with  broad,  red  stripes  down 
the  seams.  The  car  force  is  clad  in  khaki 
and  both  conductor  and  motorman  un- 
derstand their  business.    Their  employers, 
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Culebra  Cut,  Panama  Canal. 

PANAMA, 

Wnere   Ocean    Greets    Ocean. 

It  v^ould  be  difficult  to  name  a  point  on  the  eartJa's  surface 
toward  whicli  the  eyes  of  the  nations  are  turned  with  such  intense 
interest  as  is  the  case  now  with  Panama.  It  is  not  because  it 
is  the  smallest  republic,  although  that  fact  invests  it  -with  a  unique 
distinction.  Nor  is  it  because  questions  relating  to  fortifications 
have  arisen,  although  such  matters  may  have  certain  academic  in- 
terest from  the  points  of  view^  of  diplomacy  and  international  law. 
The  reason  for  this  \vorld-w^ide  attention  is  that  the  impossible  is 
about  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  barriers  to  be  thrown  down 
which  from  the  creation  of  the  world  have  separated  the  Pacific 
from  the  Atlantic.  The  rock-ribbed  strip  that  has  forever  bound 
and  locked  together  the  two  great  continental  masses  of  the  north 
and  south  is  to  be  snapped.  In  a  literal  sense,  the  Panama  Canal 
furnishes  an  example  of  the  faith  that  can  remove  mountains. 

Now  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  within  measurable  distance  of 
completion,  w^hen  the  end  is  practically  in  sight,  the  w^orld  is  becom- 
ing more  keenly  appreciative  of  its  stupendous  significance. 
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treat.  Kingston  is  a  city  of  30,000,  and 
from  wharf  to  suburbs  and  thence  through 
St.  Andrew's  Parish  (they  have  parishes 
here)  and  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  there 
is  much  of  interest  in  one's  fellow  passen- 
gers in  the  road  travel  and  the  sight  of 
the  fine  houses  and  grounds  on  the  way. 


niers,  which  are  packed  miles,  and  which 
in  Kingston  would  bring  but  four  or  five 
shiHings.  And  this  freight  is  thus  carried 
over  a  fine  wagon  road  on  which  two  or- 
dinary horses  would  draw  forty  times  as 
raucli  as  these  poor,  patient  burros  carry 
on   their  backs.    Tlie  ladies    conducting 


PANAMA.     1.  Native  Village.     2.  Relics  of  the  French  Canal  Diggers.     3    Cristobal. 
4.  Flat  Arch  of  Old  Church  at  Panama.     5.  Panama  Jungle. 
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was  not  practicable.  Not  knowing  that 
such  work  could  be  done  ashore,  I  had  a 
rather  forlorn  feeling,  but  had  hopes 
something  might  be  accomplished  there, 
as  a  failure  meant  that  I  would  be  "the 
Man  with  a  Hoe,"  so  far  as  literary  work 
was    concerned,   save   as   I   depended  on 


from  Kingston  and  4000  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  police  are  neat  looking  in 
their  white  helmets  and  blouses  and  dark 
pantaloons,  with  broad,  red  stripes  down 
the  seams.  The  car  force  is  clad  in  khaki 
and  both  conductor  and  motorman  un- 
derstand their  business.     Their  employers, 
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however,  check  tliera  up  by  making  them 
give  punched  slips  to  the  passengers  each 
time  they  pay;  so,  should  an  inspector 
come  along,  he  will  have  a  chance  to  see 
if  the  conductor  has  been  "knocking 
down."  And,  I  may  add  that  the  pas- 
senger who  thinks  he  is  getting  a  transfer 
gets  left  instead. 

In  the  dropping  or  adding  the  letter  "h," 
the  London  cockney  has  nothing  on  the 
Jamaica  negro,  and  his  "a"  is  an  "aw,"  so 
that  glasses  is  "glawscs."  The  men  are 
allowed  to  vote  and  seem  to  enjoy  them- 
selves seeing  their  women  mixing  and 
daubing  on  mortar  and  concrete  and 
carrying  huge  bundles  on  their  heads. 
These  lady  masons,  two  of  them  being  at 
work  in  plastering  a  house  on  the  princi- 
pal street,  used  a  large  and  small  trowel, 
the  first  as  a  reservoir,  instead  of  a  mortar- 
board, the  latter  for  applying  the  mortar 
on  the  wall.  From  appearances  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Jamaica  women  will  go  on 
hunger  strikes  soon  to  work  up  a  right  to 
vote. 

Everything  in  a  financial  way  is  in  En- 
glish money — in  half-pence,  pence,  three- 
pence, four-pence,  shillings  and  so  on 
up  to  pounds.  American  money  is  taken 
from  a  quarter  dollar  up,  the  odd  change 
coming  back  in  Engli.sh  "chicken-feed." 
"Tuppence"  is  the  unit  in  street  car  fares 
as  a  nickel  is  here.  In  their  half-dozen 
specimens  of  copper  and  silver,  from  my 
lack  of  numismatic  knowledge  here  and 
from  the  similarity  of  color  in  the  silver 
and  copper  coins,  the  latter  being  washed 
so  as  to  be  almost  like  the  other,  I  found 
it  easier  to  hand  out  a  handful  of  small 
coin  to  conductor  as  well  as  storekeeper 
and  let  him  paw  among  it  and  take  what 
he  wanted. 

A  trolley  trip  to  a  suburban  resort  at 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Hope 
Gardens  ('Ope  Gardens  they  call  it)  is  a 
treat.  Kingston  is  a  city  of  30,000,  and 
from  wharf  to  suburbs  and  thence  through 
St.  Andrew's  Parish  (they  have  parishes 
here)  and  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  there 
is  much  of  interest  in  one's  fellow  passen- 
gers in  the  road  travel  and  the  sight  of 
the  fine  houses  and  grounds  on  the  way. 


The  black  conductor  "knows  his  rights, 
and,  knowing,  dare  maintain  them"; 
shifting  the  most  pompous  white  passen- 
ger, does  he  have  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  to 
his  place  in  the  rear  of  the  car.  The 
native  whites,  whether  man  or  woman, 
were  pohte  in  giving  information  to  us 
strangers,  an  act  requiring  some  patience, 
for  everything  was  so  different  from  our 
home  surroundings — the  trees,  the  fruit, 
the  shrubbery  and  flowers.  Everything 
and  body  go  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the 
right  as  with  us — foot  passenger,  horse- 
men, pack  train,  wagons  and  street  cars, 
as  well  as  steam.  While  iron  poles  are 
used  for  carrying  the  wires  in  the  cities; 
in  the  country  yellow  pine  poles  are  bolt- 
ed to  a  stub  of  cashaw  wood  and  thus 
planted.  This  wood  will  last  from  thirty 
to  fifty  years  according  as  the  soil  is 
swampy  or  dry.  It  is  as  hard  and  as  last- 
ting  as  lignum  vitae.  Both  of  these  trees 
are  seen  growing  here,  as  well  as  the  euca- 
lyptus and  other  strange  woods,  planted 
in  rows  as  in  orchards  for  use  as  needed. 
There  were  many  fine  country  seats  along 
the  way.  A  noticeable  set  of  buildings 
was  "The  King's  Head,"  the  station  of  the 
governor-general  of  this  island  section  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Odd-looking  road  houses  are  seen  by 
the  way  where  merchandise  as  well  as 
liquor  is  sold,  and  where  groups  of  men 
and  market  women  are  seen  loafing  or 
resting  with  their  donkeys  or  other  pack 
animals.  A  sight  was  the  loaded  burros 
led  by  colored  women  carrying  near  a 
fourth  as  much  on  their  heads  as  their 
charges  had  on  their  backs.  The  latter 
were  often  loaded  with  a  species  of  forage 
called  "guinea  grass,"  a  coarse  flag-like 
plant,  sold  uncured  for  draft  animals.  It 
is  tied  up  in  little  bunches  one  could  span 
with  his  two  hands.  From  200  to  250 
pounds  the  donkeys  carry  in  their  pan- 
niers, which  are  packed  miles,  and  which 
in  Kingston  would  bring  but  four  or  five 
shillings.  And  this  freight  is  thus  carried 
over  a  fine  wagon  road  on  which  two  or- 
dinary horses  would  draw  forty  times  as 
much  as  these  poor,  patient  burros  carry 
on   their  backs.     The  ladies    conducting 
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these  animals  carry  on  their  heads  at  least 
fifty  pounds  of  marketing;  in  fact  so  heavy 
they  have  to  have  help  to  load  or  in  un- 
loading when  they  wish  to  mak  •  a  sale. 
To  see  these  women  and' donkeys  going 
along  in  a  string  was  a  sight  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  took  one  back  to  old  Spain  and 
its  primitive- times;  characters  and  scenes 
in  Don  Quixote  being  brought  ,o.  And 
t.ien.  the  odd  sight  of  the"  c.uing  ar  ". 
going  by  the  side  of  the  rusning  trolley  .^. 
Some  of  the  groups  were  halted  for  rest  by 
side  of  the  little  roadhouses,  suggestive  of 
Spain's  "posadas."  One  of  the  donkeys 
well  weighted  down  with  his  back  load  I 
saw  roaming  along  the  dry  ditch  hunting 
for  drink.  All  was  anachronistic  except 
the  trolleys. 

The  returning  women  often  were  seen 
with  trays  full  of  bottles.  These  were 
bought  in  the  cities  for  half  a  cent  apiece 
and  sold  in  tho  country  for  that  much  ad- 
vance to  fill  with  brews  the  natives  under- 
stand concocting,  some  of  which  are  more 
effective  in  stimulation  than  the  mince 
pics  our  mothers  used  to  make. 

i  ar;ked  one  of  a  group  of  women  i  saw 
seated  by  the  street  side  in  St.  Andrew's,  a 
Kingston  suburb,  what  she  got  for  her  head- 
i  J  ad  of  bananas,  yams,  oranges,  tangerines 
■ind  c'lerries.  She  said  "eighteen  pence"! 
I"  ted  to  sell  me  the  lot,  but,  as  it 
...  .-yond  my  absorption,  I  dechned  to 
iier  rcgrst.  A  score  of  these  women  were 
standing  or  rather  sitting  mauvet,  or 
maybe  resting  by  the  way  for  their  fur- 
ther joarney  to  the  city  for  better  sales. 
Witli  their  patient,  sweating  donkeys 
standing  near  them  they  formed  a  pic- 
turesque cooking  group.  With  their  vari- 
colored head  coverings  and  dresses  and 
trays  of  varied  comp'osition;  with  bottles 
sticking  up  at  various  angles  they  made  a 
striking  picture  to  us  who  were  only  used 
to  modern  marketing  ways.  Some  of  the 
women  werf  barefooted,  some  shod  with 
])Ooie~made  sar.dals,  but  all  had  huge  feet, 
and,  .t.h^i  looked  tired,  donkeys  and  all. 
But  witK  their  dcckloads  adjusted  with 
sisterly  help,  they  would  soon  be  walking 
away,  proudly  erect,  towards  a  better 
market  iu  the  city,  and  where  they  might 


get  a  shilling  or  more  for  a  tray  full  of 
their  marketing,  their  heads  well  up,  as  we 
saw  others  march  ng  along,  like  Napole- 
on's grenadiers. 

How  the  last  woman  got  her  load  on  I 
do  not  know.  She  may  have  had  a 
light  onf^  that  she  could  handle  herself. 
These  women  are  a  sociable  people,  and 
some  of  their  recompense  is  from  meeting 
their  city  friends,  when  the  marketing  be- 
comes a  sort  of  side  issue,  but  where  the 
(  oor  donkeys'  fun  comes  in  I  did  jiot  hear. 
Some  of  these  women  have  to  pass  the 
night  in  town,  and  for  these  the  city  fath- 
ers furnish  a  free  lodging. 

Wpges  are  low  for  these  people,  house 
servants  getting  but  cur  to  six  shillings  a 
week,  while  common  labor  is  but  two  shil- 
lings a  day.  Mechanics  get  from  two  to 
three  times  that. 

The  distances  are  here  given  in  chains. 
Should  vou  ask  one  yoa  meet  how  far  it  is 
to  a  c  'in  point  he  might  say  "one  hun- 
dred ci.ains,"  or  1650  fset,  and  this  you 
study  out  into  blocks  or  miles  at  your 
leisure. 

'ihe  effects  of  the  great  earthquake  of 
190"'  'e  can  frequently  see,  in  the  debris 
of  fa:,  a  walls  and  twisted  timbers  in 
shattered  buildings.  A  great  part  of  the 
city  was  destro^  ed,  but  it  is  nearly  all  re- 
built, and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  in 
improved  style;  though  low  generally,  of 
one  or  two  stories,  t'  ere  are  some  of  four. 
Still,  as  some  of  the  ruins  ar«  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  one  would  have  thought  the 
destroyed  buildings  would  be  replaced  be- 
fore seven  years. 

The  story  of  the  mongoose  and  his  com- 
ing to  this  island  is  interesting,  as  showing 
how  one  may  get  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  This  is  a  rodent  of  the  weasel  type 
but  much  larger.  It  is  death  on  snakes, 
and  for  ridding  of  these  was  imported  to 
Jamaica  The  result  is  the  island  is  as  clear 
^f  serpents  as  is  Ireland.  But  the  mon- 
•  goose  did  not  know  when  to  stop,  so  has 
worn  out  his  welcome.  He  has  now  gone 
for  birds  and  their  eggs,  doesn't  neglect 
poultry  and  has  become  such  a  nuisance 
that  the  Jamaicans  now  want  a  super- 
mongoose  to  kill  the  mongeese,  if  such  a 
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fd  will  do  for-  a  plural  of  this  animal. 
It  was  expected  that  they  would  rid  the 
island  of  rats,  also,  but  have  been  a  par- 
tial failure  in  that  line.  Their  raid  on  the 
other  rodent  has  simply  made  a  tree  ani- 
mal of  him  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  this 
new  enemy,  the  mongoose,  though  some 
have  been  destroyed.  It  is  wonderful  how 
this  animal  kills  off  snakes.  Grabbing 
them  by  the  back,  one  shake  and  the 
spinal  cord  is  snapped  and  there  is  one 
less  snake.  Some  of  these  serpents  were 
of  large  size,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  unless 
my  informants  lied,  but  that  made  no  dif- 
ference to  the  mongoose.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  size  of  the  snake. 

This  destroyer  has  become  such  a  nui- 
sance now  that  various  means  are  taken  to 
rid  the  island  of  him.    Shooting,  poison 
and  hunting  him  with  dogs;  all  are  tried, 
but  with  little  avail.    There  is  a  thickly 
growing  cactus  called  the  "penguin,"  and 
in  its  shelter  the  mongoose  goes  and  where 
the  dogs  will  not  follow  him.     A  trick  the 
mongoose  has  is  spitting  in  the  dogs'  eyes  i 
a  malignant  saliva  like  the  llama's  which 
makes  the  dogs  bhnd.    So  the  mongoose 
is  leading  somewhat  of  a  charmed  hfe. 
The  thankless  animal    will  even    attack  i 
man,  when  driven  in  a  corner,  and  he  has  i 
fearful  teeth.     But  you  can  hear  all  kinds  | 
of  yarns  about  the  mongoose. 

Before  we  left  Kingston  the  black  divers 
gave  us  another  show,  but  the  passengers 
were  getting  thriftily  tired  of  the  sport 
and  the  boys  did  little  business,  but  what 
I  they  did  was  of  an  expert  nature.  Our 
upper  deck  stood  thirty  feet  from  the 
water,  and  for  a  price,  the  tempter  being 
as  usual  a  woman,  one  of  the  boys  climbed 
up  the  ship  for  an  exhibition  dive.  The 
trouble  came  when  the  Eve  who  hired  him 
j  to  make  the  dive  wanted  the  goods  before 
the  money  was  planked  down,  but  the 
boy's  terms  were  spot  cash,  and  he  finally 
got  his  quarter.  But  he  had  his  revenge 
for  the  lady's  lack  of  confidence  in  his 
promises,  for  getting  his  price,  he  simply 
jumped  into  the  water  feet  first.  Then, 
as  a  finale,  his  impish  comrades  nearly 
strangled  him  as  they  fought  for  his  money 
under  the  water,  but  he  gave  them  no 


quartei.  Ab  ihe  boat  slowly  made  the  | 
start,  thesf  boys  swam  alongside  waiting 
for  more  nickels,  and,  none  coming,  they 
jumped  into  their  waiting  boats,  and, 
nearly  upset  l)y  the  waves  made  by  the 
starting  steamer's  progress,  the  rowers 
bent  to  their  oars  and  reckless  rowed 
across  in  front  of  the  moving  ship's  bow. 
Six  of  my  friends  left  the  steamer  at 
Kingston  for  different  parts,  and  much  to 
my  regret.  They  were  poorly  replaced  by 
200  blacks  who  shipped  for  Panama  and 
adjacent  parts.  The  Jamaica  men  are 
not  satisfied  unless  their  wives  or  women 
go  with  them  to  the  Isthmus,  being  some- 
what different  from  the  general  run  of 
white  travelers.  I  saw  one  woman  drink- 
ing from  a  bottle,  but  I  suppose  it  was 
water  or  Jamaica  ginger,  a  native  of  this 
country,  and  not  Jamaica  rum.  Rechning 
on  folding  chairs,  or  among  the  freight, 
packed  hke  sardines,  men,  women  and 
children,  they  formed  a  sight  combining 
pathos  and  interest.  Some  of  thetn  were 
musicians,  and  on  flute,  mandoUn  and 
banjo,  they  made  fine  tropical  music. 

Among  those  who  got  off  at  Kingston 
was  one  I  have  already  put  before  the 
reader,  and,  I  may  add  now  with  too  much 
elevation  from  suggestion.  I  allude  to 
the  mulatto  woman  as  the  possible  wife  of 
I  some  South  American  "high  up,"  perhaps 
a  president  of  some  minor  South  American 
repubhc.  This  was  from  her  being  allowed 
with  the  whites  as  a  first-class  passenger, 
and  maybe  from  having  a  table  to  herself 
in  apparent  state.  But  what  a  change 
came  when  the  facts  came  out!  and  the 
glamour  of  guesswork  went!  I  had  also 
wasted  some  sentiment  on  the  much  more 
account  made  of  the  captain  whose  table 
was  close  by,  simply  from  difference  of 
race  and  color,  by  those  who  did  not  know 
the  woman's  possible  station  in  life.  The 
plain  facts  showed  that  she  was  simply  a 
home-bound  Jamaica  girl  who  had  been  a 
trained  nurse  in  the  States.  Hearing  that 
she  was  last  from  Philadelphia,  I  asked 
her  if  she  knew  any  families  around  there, 
and  what  was  my  surprise  to  learn  that 
she  had  nursed  in  a  family  in  my  own 
town,  and  but  three  doors  from  my  own 
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residence.    To   hear  this   imagined    first  I 
lady  of  a  South  American  repubUc  talk  | 
about  nearVjy  houses,  the  blacksmith  shop,  ] 
the  cider  mill,  the  railroad  crossing  and 
the  hke,  I  was  so  famiUar  with,  seemed 
strange,  and  showed  what  a  small  world 
this  is. 

Then  there  was  another  character,  but 
of  a  different  order,  and  much  more  pre- 
tentious, and  who  seemed  to  hold  out  as 
much  as  garrulous  assumption  could  as- 
sist. This  was  a  brunette  to  the  extreme 
and  much  beyond  the  Caucasian  limit  who 
had  come  on  board  at  Santiago.  What 
she  had  told  of  herself  must  have  been  in 
the  strictest  confidence,  for  it  was  soon  all 
over  the  ship.  She  was  a  Panamanian, 
just  from  the  musical  centers  of  the  old 
world,  where  she  had  had  the  highest  in- 
struction in  music  and  singing,  and  from 
what  she  let  out  in  dancing,  and  so  high 
also  was  she  in  her  varied  professions  that 
she  had  been  engaged  to  come  to  America 
at  a  wage  of  S5000  per  annum,  her  first 
stand  to  be  at  Panama.  KilUng  time  on 
shipboard  is  a  business,  and  any  murder- 
ous aid  is  a  boon.  Now  this  alleged 
prima  donna,  and  she  admitted  with  the 
side  issue  of  kicker,  was  the  honey  and 
the  spider  which  drew  many  human  flies 
in  her  train,  both  young  and  old,  for  she 
had  the  faculty  of  making  herself  attract- 
ive to  men.  Her  eyes  and  hair  were  black 
as  midnight,  aud  she  had  the  whitest  of 
teeth,  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  show. 
Critical  experts  who  had  fathomed  her 
intellect,  and  who  were  not  hypnotized  by 
her  eyes,  said  she  was  but  a  child  in  sense, 
but  she  had  a  charming  voice  which 
fetched  boys,  old  and  young.  And  she 
certainly  was  a  singer.  It  was  made  up 
that  a  certain  personage  who  was  at  home 
a  church  chorist  and  the  diva  should  sing, 
not  hymns,  but  old-time  melodies.  All  of 
which  came  to  pass,  the  singers  not  stand- 
ing on  a  platform,  but  reclining  side  by 
side  or;  steamer  chairs,  at  least  that  was 
the  ■Situation  when  I  came  on  the  scene, 
!\nd  when  a  duet  was  in  progress,  "Jua- 
nita."  Their  singing  was  certainly  fine, 
and,  when  the  repetition  of  "Juanita,  Jua- 
nita"  came,  and  the  Mttle  lady  rolled  her 


beautiful,  langorous  eyes  towards  her 
partner,  who  in  his  innocence  had  in  no 
ways  encouraged  such  doings,  their  Uttle 
audience  was  enraptured.  She  was  a  rep- 
resentative Spanish  girl,  so  the  song  was 
fitting  and  when  the  song  was  over  and 
taking  in  the  situation  she  asked  him,  an 
elderly  gentleman,  what  his  wife  would 
think  if  she  should  suddenly  come  on  the 
scene,  she  was  simply  giving  her  tongue 
too  much  swing  and  causing  embarrass- 
ment, but  not  to  the  audience.  The 
woman  spoke  good  EngUsh  and  never 
while  on  shipboard  was  wanting  male  com- 
pany, but  such  is  the  nature  of  man. 
She  wore  the  finest  of  dresses,  of  course, 
those  of  silk  and  velvet  taking  the  lead, 
and,  strange  to  say,  there  were  women  on 
board  who  envied  her  their  possession. 
But  all  ethical  sentiment  vanished  when, 
in  a  pause  in  her  levee,  she  called  to  the 
steward  for  a  glass  of  whiskey,  and  drank 
it  without  a  tremor  or  wink  of  an  eye. 

Another  and  more  agreeable  character 
came  on  also  at  Santiago,  a  man  so  near 
my  own  age  that  he  was  of  personal  com- 
furt.  Now  a  Colorado  stock  raiser,  he  had 
been  a  cabin  boy  on  a  whaler  at  fifteen 
years,  and  had  fished  in  these  Caribbean 
waters  when  whales  were  so  plenty  there 
that  in  a  calm  the  sailors  were  afraid  they 
would  stave  in  the  sides  of  their  old  ship 
with  their  hard  heads.  While  away  he 
heard  of  the  Civil  War,  but  also  heard 
from  Seward  that  it  would  be  over,  first  in 
sixty  days  and  then  in  ninety,  so  he  re- 
mained away.  Finally,  fearing  that  things 
would  not  progress,  he  came  home  and  en- 
hsted  in  the  navy,  and  was  in  time  for  the 
successful  assault  on  Fort  Fisher.  He  was 
hke  many  of  his  age,  was  alone  in  such 
company  as  ours,  and  I  was  glad  to  devote 
my  spare  time  to  him,  but  I  got  much  in 
return  from  his  long  experience  at  sea. 
He  said  he  had  material  for  a  book  and  he 
had.  I  could  have  listened  to  him  for 
hours.  He  left  us  at  Colon  on  his  way  to 
Cahfornia  by  water. 

The  day  of  this  writing  is  First-day,  the 
eighth  day  out  from  New  York,  but  it  has 
not  a  religious  observance  by  any  means, 
that  is,  among  the  higher  classes  as  they 
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are  termed  on  board,  but  a  visit  to  tne 
open  freight  deck  where  were  herded  the 
200  Jamaicans  shows  that  the  blacks  can 
set  us  white  people  an  example  in  rehgious 
observance.  Some  I  found  reading  their 
Bibles;  others,  as  if  not  to  too  much  dis- 
turb them,  were  in  low  voices  croning 
hymns.  One  old  woman,  much  in  rags, 
looked  up  from  her  Bible  to  say  that  the 
management  was  treating  them  badly,  as 
many  had  nothing  to  eat.  In  their  im- 
providence several  of  them  had  brought 
no  provisions  along,  thinking  perhaps  that 
the  company  would  include  that  in  their 
passage  money.  There  was  a  tailor,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  divinity  student,  who  was 
well  dressed,  but  the  main  body  of  the 
emigrants  were  poorly  clad,  some  in  rags. 
There  were  several  quite  young  infants 
among  them.  The  crowd  was  leaving  Ja- 
maica from  a  scarcity  of  work,  but  they 
were  evidently  going  to  where  it  would  be 
scarcer  from  the  stoppage  of  work  on  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  the  way  of  Sabbath 
observance,  these  under-the-ban  people 
certainly  heaped  some  hve  coals  of  fire  on 
the  heads  of  us  irreligious  pretended  car- 
riers of  "the  white  man's  burden." 

I  have  spoken  about  the  advisabiUty  of 
ignoring  gviide  books  by  the  correspondent- 
tourist,  but  outside  the  lack  of  originahty 
inherent  to  this,  there  may  be  more  reU- 
abihty  than  in  the  conflicting  stories  of 
the  natives  you  meet  in  the  different  coun- 
tries described.  Perhaps  the  better  way 
is  to  take  an  average  of  the  lengths  and 
sizes  of  snakes,  alligators,  sharks,  tigers, 
tapirs,  peccaries,  pumas  and  "mongeese" 
as  well  as  of  their  habits  and  doings,  and 
thus  report.  In  reference  to  the  mongoose 
and  its  doings,  I  learned  something  more 
from  the  alleged  colored  divinity  student, 
who  was  also  a  tailor,  than  I  had  heard 
before.  These  snake-killers  were  imported 
in  1900,  and  have  destroyed  every  serpent 
except  some  small  water  wrigglers  that 
the  rodent  could  not  catch.  Some  of  the 
snakes  of  the  boa  kind  were  ten  feet  long 
and  "big  as  your  leg,"  not  saying  what 
part  of  the  limb.  The  Httle  animal,  but 
about  the  size  of  our  largest  gray  squirrels, 
would  leap  on  the  serpent  back  of  the 


head,  sever  the  sfinal  cord  and  the  victim  I 
was  dead  in  a  jify— all  except  the  head,  i 
which  before  expiration  would  give  four  ' 
or  five  leaps  at  the  mongoose  and  give  up  i 
the  fight.    I  was  taught  to  believe  in  my 
doubtless  schoolboy  days  that  the  tail  of  | 
the  snake  was  the  last  to  die  and  would  . 
wriggle  till  sundown,  but  it  would  seem' 
that  I  was  misinformed.    There  were  other 
smaller  and  poisonous   snakes,  not  con- 
strictors like  the  boas,  that  the  mongoose 
attacked    and    conquered    without    fear. 
Poultry  raisers  have  their  yards  guarded 
by  dogs  at  night  for  the  salvation  of  their 
chickens  and  eggs. 

Jamaica,  it  will  be  seen,  has  troubles  of 
its  own,  for  besides  the  mongoose,  there 
comes  an  occasional  earthquake,  and  the 
colored  population  is  increasing  to  an  ex- 
tent which  is  alarming  the  whites,  many 
of  whom  are  emigrating,  and  the  growing 
of  sugar  beets  in  northern  countries,  where 
Jamaica  used  to  export  its  surplus  sugar, 
has  much  hurt  the  cane  industry.  But  it 
is  a  beautiful  country  which  attracts  hosts 
of  Northern  visitors  who  spend  weeks  of 
,  our  wintrv  weather  there.  T.  S.  K. 

\A  TROPICAL    JOURNEY— ON    THt 
ISTHMUS. 

At  Old  Panama,  not  the  oldest  Panama, 
but  rather  the  mediaeval  city,  for  there  is 
a  new  Panama  going  up  at  the  south  end 
of  the  ship  canal,  I  am  here  near  fifty-five 
years  after  my  last  visit,  and,  rather 
strange  to  relate,  at  a  hotel  of  the  same 
name,  "The  American,"  very  different 
from  the  one  of  ancient  days,  but  by  no 
means  up-to-date. 

Resuming  the  narration  of  my  "Tropi- 
cal Journey,"  I  will  say  that  from  the 
amount  of  freight  taken  out  at  Santiago 
and  Kingston,  our  steamer  got  so  uppish 
that  it  took  to  rolling  in  a  light  sea,  so 
that  one  lurch  sent  six  hundred  pieces  of 
crockery  to  the  bad.  It  was  said  that  the 
waiters  would  be  responsible  for  the  dam- 
age, but  I  judge  it  was  one  of  the  yarns 
got  up  on  board  by  people  wearied  with 
ship  life  and  anxious  to  eke  out  existence 
by  imposing  on  the  tender  minded  of  the 
ship's    company,    for    there    are    always 
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"smart  Alecks"  of  this  variety  on  board. 
However,  if  this  were  so,  it  is  certain, 
should  they  make  an  appeal  to  any  court 
in  the  North,  it  would  be  decided  that  the 
waiters  would  be  excused  from  damage 
payment  in  that  the  loss  came  from  what 
is  known  in  law  as  "an  act  of  God,"  and 
the  mulcted  waiters  would  get  their  money 
back. 

The  night  before  landing  the  Jamaicans 
.  had  what  is  termed  a  song  service  to  the 
music  of  a  guitar,  and  the  combination 
was  certainly  fine,  the  peculiarities  of 
African  vocal  melody,  under  stimulation 
of  even  a  mild  rehgious  excitement,  along 
with  the  picking  of  the  stringed  instru- 
ment coming  so  pleasantly  on  the  ear. 
The  service  was  an  unintentional  rebuke 
to  the  lack  of  religious  sentiment  in  the 
'superior  race"  on  the  upper  deck. 

We  docked  at  the  Colon  wharf  at  sun- 
rise on  the  9th,  and  the  health  officer  of 
the  port  having  made  a  perfunctory  ex- 
amination of  the  through  passengers,  as 
their  names  were  called  off,  they  climbed 
down  the  swaying  gangway  and  went 
ashore. 

And  how  different  looking  was  the  town — 
now  Colon  (Columbus),  then  Aspinwall— 
from  what  it  was  in  the  near  fifty-five 
years  ago  when  I  saw  it.  Immersed  as  it 
was  in  a  fever-breeding  swamp,  a  green 
scum  on  the  patches  of  water  splotching 
the  site  of  the  town,  the  streets  deep  in 
mud— for  it  was  the  rainy  season— and 
lined  with  shabby  buildings,  the  only  re- 
spectable structures  being  those  connected 
with  the  railroad.  Now  everything  was 
clean  and  sanitary,  even  the  foreign  part 
out  of  control  of  the  United  States.  The 
streets  were  paved  with  vitrified  bricks, 
kept  sprinkled  and  well  policed  by  khaki 
clad,  vari-hued  policemen.  A  long  wait 
for  expected  mail,  and  then  it  was  only  to 
find  that  there  were  two  post  offices,  one 
called  Colon,  and  the  other  Cristobal, 
I  the  latter  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
where  the  postage  home  would  be  but  the 
same  as  if  mailed  from  one  of  our  own 
States.  The  names  of  the  two  post  offices 
.  take   in    the  title  of    the    discoverer    of  i 


^America.  'Ihis  wait,  and  the  eoinc  bacK 
and  forth — they  were  a  half  mile  or  more : 
apart — kept  me  from  taking  the  sight-see- 1 
ing  train  for  Panama,  which  many  steamer 
passengers  took  advantage  of,  but  the 
regular  train  did  well,  particularly  as  I 
had  a  seatmate  who  could  show  me  every 
object  of  interest  along  the  way.  To  refer 
to  the  post  office  at  Cristobal,  under  the 
control  of  officials  of  the  "Land  of  the 
Free  and  the  Home  of  the  Brave,"  I  must 
say  that  the  delay  was  to  an  extent  caused 
by  the  office  being  a  "Jim  Crow"  affair, 
each  branch  having  its  "white"  and  "col- 
ored" openings. 

To  me  every  item  was  of  interest  along 
the  way.  To  start  with,  the  oflScial  build- 
ings of  the  government,  connected  with 
the  quartermaster's  department  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  canal,  were  pre- 
tentious, and  being  in  the  Canal  Zone 
showed  what  the  United  States  was  cap- 
able of  in  a  paternal  way,  and  its  doings 
certainly  have  been  fatherly  from  first  to 
last,  in  the  way  that  employees,  married 
and  single,  have  been  cared  for,  as  to 
housing  and  feeding,  and  the  vacations, 
on  pay,  to  elevated  regions  along  the 
I  coast,  or  to  their  homes  in  the  States. 
Just  outside  the  town  along  the  tracks 
were  item  after  item  of  junk  left  by  the 
French  when  they  abandoned  their  work, 
while  in  the  scummy  shallows  of  the  bay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  river  were 
sunken  dredges  and  scows.  The  telegraph 
and  telephone  poles  were  discarded  rails 
from  the  abandoned  part  of  the  old  rail- 
road, they  being  too  light  for  the  new 
line  which  has  been  laid  with  the  heaviest 
iron,  low  graded  and  fitted  for  the  most 
burdensome  traffic  and  for  the  fast  pas- 
senger service.  These  old  rails,  set  in  con- 
crete, carry  with  their  four  arms  fifty  and 
more  wires  for  canal  service.  Instead  of 
the  near  half  a  day  the  old  line  took  in 
crossing  the  isthmus,  the  new  makes  the 
journey  in  one  hour  and  a  half,  including 
several  stops.  In  seven  miles  we  came  to 
the  Gatun  locks  and  the  great  dyke  and 
spill-way,  the  surface  of  which  we  could 
only  see,  but  which  I  was  to  visit  later. 
But  the  two  immense  pendant  dams  of 


Panama  by  rail  from  Colon,  with  steamer  connections  at  Panama 
City  for  the  principal  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  South  and  Central 
America.     First  glance  at  some  salient  features  of  Panama  itself: 

Entering  the  port  of  Colon  (named  after  Christopher  Columbus), 
we  are  within  the  new  republic  of  Panama,  while  the  neighboring 
and  pretty  town  of  Cristobal  is  just  across  the  line.  South  of 
Cristobal,  at  Mount  Hope,  may  still  be  seen  the  Atlantic  terminal  of 
the  old  French  canal,  with  dry-docks,  wharves,  workshops,  machin- 
ery, etc.,  now  put  into  good  repair  and  presenting  a  business-like 
appearance.  One  of  the  most  notable  pieces  of  constructive  work 
is  at  the  Gatun  Locks.  At  Lake  Gatun  vessels  will  be  sailing  at  a 
height  of  85  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Gatun  Dam  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  n  the  world.  The  famous  "cuts"  at  Culebra  and  Bas 
Obispo  are  gigantic  undertakings.  Between  the  two  is  Empire, 
one  of  th  ;  largest  cities  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Altogether  the  work 
on  the  Panama  Canal  represents  the  greatest  engineering  feat  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  At  Balboa  Hill  there  is  a  "lookout"  from 
which  one  can  view  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pacific 
on  the  other. 


Along  the  Water  Front,  Panama. 
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hose  against  the  soil  and  rocks  midway  of 
the  bank,  and  through  flumes  run  to  de- 
pressions among  the  surrounding  hills 
back  of  the  shore.  This  will  reheve  the 
pressure  which  is  sending  the  banks  below 
into  the  canal  and  will  in  time  obviate 
the  trouble  which  has  been  harassing  the 
engineers  for  so  long.     Much  of  this  wash- 


to  directions  of  travel,  I  gave  it  up  for  the 
time.  The  term  "spiggoty"  comes  from 
the  everlasting  "Me  no  spiggy  Inghsh"  of 
the  natives.  As  for  the  monetary  trouble, 
you  must  watch  all  the  time  that  the 
half-value  Panama  money  is  not  stuck 
on  you  for  full  American  specie.  From 
the  no-speaking  Enghsh  of  the  trolleymen 


I'AXAMA.      1.   Native  \illaKc.      L'     Relics  of  the  Fniu 
4.  Hat  Arch  of  Old  Church  at  Panama. 
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<  anal   I  >i>;Kers.     3     Cristobal. 
5.  Panama  Jungle. 


ticularly  interesting  sight  and  stopped  a 
while  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  group 
while  our  camera  man  took  a  picture. 
The  sight  was  a  party  of  "lavenderas"  or 
wash  ladies,  eliminating  dirt  from  its 
weekly  accumulation  on  their  garments. 
They  were  standing  in  a  rock-lined  stream, 
the  flatter  of  the  rocks  being  their  "wash- 


uiuer  auu  bu  uii.  v^uuvicis  iium  inu  oiate 
penitentiary  stockade,  which  we  passed, 
were  working  on  the  road  guarded  by  sol- 
diers. 

Some  two  miles  from  the  town  we 
passed  a  "Plaza  del  Toro,"  or  bull  ring, 
where  after  church  is  a  bull  fight,  when  an 
audience  is  assured,  the  people  coming  out 
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*by  a  newly  exploited  trolley  road  which 
may  eventually  reach  Old  Panama  and  its 
beautiful  location.  But  it  is  different 
from  the  old-tir  e  cruel  affair,  and  conse- 
quently less  int'     sting  to  the  "civilized" 


tourists  from 


States.     It  is  a  large 


woodbuilt  ampu  theatre,  open  to  the  ak}i 
like  the  Coliseum  of  ancient  Rome,  and  to 
me  had  a  curious  appearance  with  its 
three  tiers  of  seats  and  entrance  for  the  I 
bulla.  We  soon  came  to  the  sea,  and  its 
, eight,  with  the  waves  lashing  the  shore, 
fVvas  deUghtful,  and  farther  on,  at  the  end 
of  the  journey,  were  the  ruins  we  had 
come  to  see.  And  interesting  they  were, 
standing  after  three  hundred  years;  the 
old  church  tower  of  San  Anastasio  with  its 
sixty  feet  of  height  yet  proudly  erect, 
showing  what  work  the  old-time  masons 
could  do.  There  were  the  walls  of  several 
other  buildings,  but  they  are  much  in 
ruins,  while  on  the  beach  there  were  signs 
of  landing  places  where  the  old  caravels 
and  galleons  unloaded  their  cargos  from 
the  South  and  the  East  Indies. 

In  the  church  represented  by  the  lone 
tower  Pizarro  received  a  priestly  blessing 
before  starting  on  his  murderous  expedition 
against  the  Peruvian  Indians. 

But  the  Spaniards  got  rough  usage  in 
turn  from  the  buccaneer  Morgan.  Com- 
ing across  from  Porto  Bello  through  the 
jungles  the  fearless  pirates  attacked  the 
town.  To  checkmate  them  the  Spaniards 
exploited  a  scheme  which  eventuated  bad- 
ly. They  had  a  drove  of  wild  cattle  teth- 
ered outside  the  town  and  these  they  drove 
towards  the  jungle  whence  the  Spaniards 
were  firing  on  them.  Hardly  had  the 
cattle  got  under  way  than  the  thickets  got 
on  fire,  and  the  frenzied  bulls  turned 
around  and  rushed  back  on  the  defenders 
of  the  town  who  "were  hoist  on  their  own 
petard,"  and  in  the  confusion  the  town 
was  captured  by  Morgan,  the  pirates  fin- 
ishing what  the  cattle  left  undone.  There 
were  three  galleons  loaded  with  riches 
'  anchored  out  in  the  bay,  and,  rather  than 
the  buccaneers  should  have  them,  the 
Spaniards  chopped  holes  through  the  sides 
and  sank  them,  and  for  aught  I  knew  they 
were  lying  there  yet  in  the  depths  of  the 


sea  before  me.  In  the  irony  of  fate  the 
buccaneers  had  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  to 
eat. 

Across  the  isthmus  from  here  are  the 
ruins  of  Porto  Bello  which  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  visit  on  my  long-ago  isthmus 
crossing.  A  stone  paved  road  led  thither 
from  here,  a  bridge  yet  in  being  which  we 
passed  on  the  way  being  a  part  of  the  old 
highway  whose  rough  piking  can  yet  be 
seen  in  the  jungle  growing  between  the 
oceans.  Morgan  had  also  captured  Porto 
Bello  despite  another  plan  the  Spaniards 
had  taken  to  thwart  them.  When  they 
saw  the  pirates  coming  up  the  hiU,  from 
j  lack  of  wild  cattle,  the  Spaniards  placed 
lines  of  nuns  and  priests  in  front  of  them 
1  and  started  forward.  It  was  expecting 
I  too  much,  however,  of  men  of  the  reckless 
i  stamp  of  Morgan  and  his  followers  to  beg 
I  pardon  of  these  holy  people  and  retire  to 
their  ships,  so  without  a  show  of  senti- 
ment they  rushed  on  the  mixed  lines  in 
front  who  retreated  to  the  shelter  of  the 
fort  which  was  soon  captured.  The  de- 
fenders met  the  usual  fate  of  those  who 
opposed  these  freebooters  who  marched  at 
once  onto  old  Panama  with  the  result  I 
have  named. 

There  is  a  roadhouse  in  the  shadow  of 
the  ruined  tower,  in  ill  rapport  as  it  is, 
and  here  our  conductor  with  an  eye  to  the 
keeper's  profit  told  us  the  water  round 
about  was  unfit  to  drink. 

Here  a  young  native  brought  us  for  sale 
a  couple  of  iguanas,  the  gray  hzard  of 
the  country.  They  are  hunted  with  dogs, 
so  spry  are  they  in  their  movements,  and 
are  so  good  eating  that  an  ancient  writer, 
who  was  much  prejudiced  against  them  as 
an  article  of  diet  said,  on  testing  them, 
that  they  "excelled  phesantes  or  partrich- 
es."  They  sometimes  reach  a  length  of 
four  feet  and  when  domesticated  run 
around  the  homes  of  the  natives  as  pets. 
The  two  here  in  market  were  some  eight- 
een inches  long  and  as  a  job  lot  were  of- 
fered to  me  for  one  dollar,  but  as  I  could 
not  well  bring  them  home,  and  as  they^ 
might  be  dutiable,  I  declined  purchasing. 
They  were  cruelly  trussed  up,  their  fore- 
legs being  drawn    up  and    across    their 
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"it  is  hard  getting  about  the  city  on  the 
street  cars,  for,  when  you  thought  you 
were  getting  a  transfer,  it  turned  out  to  be 
nothing  but  a  check  for  the  passenger  to 
hold  till  an  inspector  might  come  along  to 
ask  to  see  it  that  he  might  know  that  the 
conductor  had  not  beat  down  the  com- 
pany, its  evidence  showing  that  the  fare 
had  been  paid.  A  respectable  Enghsh 
speaking  negro  put  me  on  to  that  when  he 
heard  and  saw  my  expostulations  with  my 
new  conductor  from  not  getting  an  ex- 
change. He  was  from  Jamaica,  and  like 
other  negroes  from  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  boasted  of  his  nationahty  in  the 
way  of  the  ancient  Roman  by  saying  "I 
am  a  British  citizen!" 

But  matters  got  in  better  shape  through 
an  automobile  agency,  when  its  manager 
told  me  that  he  thought  that  by  afternoon 
he  could  not  only  raise  enough  to  justify 
him  in  a  tour  to  Old  Panama  but  to  the 
interesting  points  in  the  later  city  which 
I  had  failed  to  see,  all  of  which  came  to 
pass;  for  by  paying  a  dollar  an  hour  for 
each  passenger  six  of  us  had  a  most  in- 
teresting automobile  ride. 

We  started  from  the  Tivoh  Hotel,  a 
sample  of  how  Uncle  Sam  can  run  a  tav- 
ern, and  winding  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  Panama  we  were  soon  in  the 
open  country,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Costa  Rican  negro  and  a  rather  reckless 
chauffeur  we  were  soon  cavorting  over  one 
of  the  finest  roads  on  that  coast  leading 
to  Old  Panama,  seven  miles  away,  and  on 
the  point  of  the  crescent-shaped  bay  oppo- 
site the  present  city.  There  was  the 
usual  get-out-of-the-way  habit  in  the 
way  of  the  animated  nature  that  we  usu- 
ally met  on  tropical  highways.  We 
passed  and  met  other  cars  and  ox-carts, 
pack  mules,  burros  and  women  carrying 
head-loads  of  produce.  We  saw  one  par- 
ticularly interesting  sight  and  stopped  a 
while  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  group 
while  our  camera  man  took  a  picture. 
The  sight  was  a  party  of  "lavenderas"  or 
wash  ladies,  ehminating  dirt  from  its 
weekly  accumulation  on  their  garments. 
They  were  standing  in  a  rock-hned  stream, 
the  flatter  of  the  rocks  being  their  "wash- 


boards." They  would  soap  their  clothes 
and  hand-scrub  away,  and  then  fold  the 
pieces  up  for  "wringing."  This  was  done 
with  a  heavy  wooden  paddle,  which  with 
folding  and  refolding  and  thumping  and 
pounding  the  garment  seemed  to  eradicate 
the  water.  There  were  six  of  them  and, 
knee  deep  in  the  creek,  they  seemed  to  en- 
joy their  work.  One  young  girl  shirked 
her  duties  and  passed  the  time  dipping 
water  in  a  wooden  bowl  and  pouring  it  on 
her  head,  and  a  good-sized  boy  was  run- 
ning around  "naked  and  unashamed." 

We  passed  by  a  settlement  designated 
"Caledonia"  by  a  signboard,  an  odd  name 
in  this  Spanish  region.  It  appeared  that 
it  was  the  keeping  up  of  a  title  good  two 
centiu-ies  ago  when  a  party  of  Scotchmen, 
risking  their  hves  and  fortunes  under  a 
Spanish  grant,  were  almost  annihilated 
through  sickness  and  murder  from  the 
treachery  of  their  Spanish  neighbors. 
Around  here  was  some  rich  grazing  land 
pastured  by  some  fine  cattle.  The  scene 
looked  strange  from  its  unhkeness  to 
the  jungles  along  the  Isthmian  railway 
and  similarly  from  its  clearness  and  graz- 
ing herds  to  lands  in  the  North.  There 
were  nice  country  seats  belonging  to  the 
rich  multi-colored  Panamanians  who  here 
pass  much  of  their  time.  We  saw  fields  of 
bananas  and  sugar  cane  and  fines  of  royal 
palms.  None  the  less  interesting  were  the 
travelers  we  met  and  passed.  One  was  a 
man  riding  a  pack  mule  and  carrying  an 
umbrella  spread  over  his  head.  Another 
sight  was  a  pair  of  oxen  hitched  to  a  cart, 
the  yoke  lashed  to  their  horns  with  raw- 
hide thongs.  Some  of  the  men  we  met 
were  carrying  "machetes,"  a  combination 
of  corncutter  and  sword  which  answers 
various  purposes  for  these  strange  people 
— cutting  sugar  cane  and  corn,  opening 
ways  through  thickets,  slashing  one  an- 
other and  so  on.  Convicts  from  the  State 
penitentiary  stockade,  which  we  passed, 
were  working  on  the  road  guarded  by  sol- 
diers. 

Some  two  miles  from  the  town  we 
passed  a  "Plaza  del  Toro,"  or  bull  ring, 
where  after  church  is  a  bull  fight,  when  an 
audience  is  assured,  the  people  coming  out 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface 
to^vard  which  the  eyes  of  the  nations  are  turned  w^ith  such  intense 
interest  as  is  the  case  now  with  Panama.  It  is  not  because  it 
is  the  smallest  republic,  although  that  fact  invests  it  with  a  unique 
distinction.  Nor  is  it  because  questions  relating  to  fortifications 
have  arisen,  although  such  matters  may  have  certain  academic  in- 
terest from  the  points  of  view  of  diplomacy  and  international  law. 
The  reason  for  this  w^orld-wide  attention  is  that  the  impossible  is 
about  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  barriers  to  be  thrown  down 
which  from  the  creation  of  the  world  have  separated  the  Pacific 
from  the  Atlantic.  The  rock-ribbed  strip  that  has  forever  bound 
and  locked  together  the  tAvo  great  continental  masses  of  the  north 
and  south  is  to  be  snapped.  In  a  literal  sense,  the  Panama  Canal 
furnishes  an  example  of  the  faith  that  can  remove  mountains. 

Now^  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  within  measurable  distance  of 
completion,  w^hen  the  end  is  practically  in  sight,  the  w^orld  is  becom- 
ing more  keenly  appreciative  of  its  stupendous  significance.  ' 
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petara,'  ana  in  tlie  confusion  the  town 
was  captured  by  Morgan,  the  pirates  fin- 
ishing what  the  cattle  left  undone.  There 
were  three  galleons  loaded  with  riches 
anchored  out  in  the  bay,  and,  rather  than 
the  buccaneers  should  have  them,  the 
Spaniards  chopped  holes  through  the  sides 
and  sank  them,  and  for  aught  I  knew  they 
were  lying  there  yet  in  the  depths  of  the 


lour  leet  and  when  domesticated  run 
around  the  homes  of  the  natives  as  pets. 
The  two  here  in  market  were  some  eight- 
een inches  long  and  as  a  job  lot  were  of- 
fered to  me  for  one  dollar,  but  as  I  could 
not  well  bring  them  home,  and  as  they^ 
might  be  dutiable,  I  declined  purchasing. 
They  were  cruelly  trussed  up,  their  fore- 
legs being  drawn    up  and    across    their 


PANAMA.     1.   Native  Village.     2    Relics  of  the  French  Canal  Diggers.     .'!    Cristobal. 
4.  Flat  Arch  of  Old  Church  at  Panama.     5.  Panama  Jungle. 
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ticularly  interesting  sight  and  stopped  a 
while  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  group 
while  our  camera  man  took  a  picture. 
The  sight  was  a  party  of  "lavenderas"  or 
wash  ladies,  eUminating  dirt  from  its 
weekly  accumulation  on  their  garments. 
They  were  standing  in  a  rock-Uned  stream, 
the  flatter  of  the  rocks  being  their  "wash- 


utuur  ana  «u  on.  v^unvicus  iruui  tut;  otaie 
penitentiary  stockade,  which  we  passed, 
were  working  on  the  road  guarded  by  sol- 
diers. 

Some  two  miles  from  the  town  we 
passed  a  "Plaza  del  Toro,"  or  bull  ring, 
where  after  church  is  a  bull  fight,  when  an 
audience  is  assured,  the  people  coming  out 
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'by  a  newly  exploited  trolley  road  which 
may  eventually  reach  Old  Panama  and  its 
beautiful  location.  But  it  is  different 
from  the  old-tir  e  cruel  affair,  and  conse- 
quently less  int  sting  to  the  "civilized" 
tourists  from  States.    It  is  a  large 

woodbuilt  ampu  cheatre,  open  to  the  s!^'.^ 
like  the  Cohseum  of  ancient  Rome,  and  to' 
me  had  a   curious  appearance    with   its 
three  tiers  of  seats  and  entrance  for  the  I 
j  bulls.    We  soon  came  to  the  sea,  and  its 
^jteight,  with  the  waves  lashing  the  shore, 
fwSff  dehghtful,  and  farther  on,  at  the  end 
of  the  journey,  were  the  ruins  we  had 
'  come  to  see.    And  interesting  they  were, 
standing  after  three  hundred  years;  the 
old  church  tower  of  San  Anastasio  with  its 
sixty  feet   of  height  yet   proudly   erect, 
showing  what  work  the  old-time  masons 
could  do.    There  were  the  walls  of  several 
other  buildings,   but   they  are  much    in 
ruins,  while  on  the  beach  there  were  signs 
of  landing  places  where  the  old  caravels 
and  galleons  unloaded  their  cargos  from 
the  South  and  the  East  Indies. 

In  the  church  represented  by  the  lone 
tower  Pizarro  received  a  priestly  blessing 
before  starting  on  his  murderous  expedition 
against  the  Peruvian  Indians. 

But  the  Spaniards  got  rough  usage  in 
turn  from  the  buccaneer  Morgan.  Com- 
ing across  from  Porto  Bello  through  the 
jungles  the  fearless  pirates  attacked  the 
town.  To  checkmate  them  the  Spaniards 
exploited  a  scheme  which  eventuated  bad- 
ly. They  had  a  drove  of  wild  cattle  teth- 
ered outside  the  town  and  these  they  drove 
towards  the  jungle  whence  the  Spaniards 
were  firing  on  them.  Hardly  had  the 
cattle  got  under  way  than  the  thickets  got 
on  fire,  and  the  frenzied  bulls  turned 
around  and  rushed  back  on  the  defenders 
of  the  town  who  "were  hoist  on  their  own 
petard,"  and  in  the  confusion  the  town 
was  captured  by  Morgan,  the  pirates  fin- 
ishing what  the  cattle  left  undone.  There 
were  three  galleons  loaded  with  riches 
'  anchored  out  in  the  bay,  and,  rather  than 
the  buccaneers  should  have  them,  the 
Spaniards  chopped  holes  through  the  sides 
and  sank  them,  and  for  aught  I  knew  they 
were  lying  there  yet  in  the  depths  of  the 


sea  before  me.  In  the  irony  of  fate  the 
buccaneers  had  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  to 
eat. 

Across  the  isthmus  from  here  are  the 
ruins  of  Porto  Bello  which  it  was  my  for- 
tune   to  visit    on  my    long-ago  isthmus 
crossing.     A  stone  paved  road  led  thither 
I  from  here,  a  bridge  yet  in  being  which  we 
passed  on  the  way  being  a  part  of  the  old 
highway  whose  rough   piking  can  yet  be 
j  seen  in  the  jungle  growing  between  the 
I  oceans.     Morgan  had  also  captured  Porto 
Bello  despite  another  plan  the  Spaniards 
;  had  taken  to  thwart  them.    When  they 
saw  the  pirates  coming  up  the  hill,  from 
j  lack  of  wild  cattle,  the  Spaniards  placed 
lines  of  nuns  and  priests  in  front  of  them 
i  and  started  forward.    It  was  expecting 
I  too  much,  however,  of  men  of  the  reckless 
j  stamp  of  Morgan  and  his  followers  to  beg 
I  pardon  of  these  holy  people  and  retire  to 
j  their  ships,  so  without  a  show  of  senti- 
ment they  rushed  on  the  mixed  lines  in 
front  who  retreated  to  the  shelter  of  the 
fort  which  was  soon  captured.     The  de- 
fenders met  the  usual  fate  of  those  who 
opposed  these  freebooters  who  marched  at 
once  onto  old  Panama  with  the  result  I 
have  named. 

There  is  a  roadhouse  in  tlie  shadow  of 
the  ruined  tower,  in  ill  rapport  as  it  is, 
and  here  our  conductor  with  an  eye  to  the 
keeper's  profit  told  us  the  water  round 
about  was  unfit  to  drink. 

Here  a  young  native  brought  us  for  sale 
a  couple    of  iguanas,  the  gray  lizard  of 
the  country.    They  are  hunted  with  dogs, 
so  spry  are  they  in  their  movements,  and 
are  so  good  eating  that  an  ancient  writer, 
who  was  much  prejudiced  against  them  as 
an  article  of  diet  said,  on  testing  them, 
that  they  "excelled  phesantes  or  partrich- 
es."    They   sometimes  reach  a  length  of 
four    feet    and    when    domesticated    run 
around  the  homes  of  the  natives  as  pets. 
The  two  here  in  market  were  some  eight- 
een inches  long  and  as  a  job  lot  were  of- 
fered to  me  for  one  dollar,  but  as  I  could  i 
not  well  bring  them  home,  and  as  theyj 
might  be  dutiable,  I  declined  purchasing,  j 
They  were  cruelly  trussed  up,  their  fore- 
legs being  drawn    up  and    across    their  j 
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backs  and  the  tails  tied  thereto,  making  a 
convenient  handle  for  the  young  negro  to 
carry  them  around  with,  but  this  was  bad 
for  the  comfort  of  the  poor  hzards. 

We  soon  started  back  for  Panama,  a 
part  of  the  way  over  another  road.  En- 
tering the  city  our  conductor  took  us 
hither  and  yon  through  the  streets,  skill- 
fully dodging  footmen  and  women,  wag- 
ons, autos  and  street  cars.  He  took  us  to 
the  shore  where  we  landed  from  the  San 
Francisco  steamer  in  1859,  although  then 
there  was  next  to  no  landing,  and  the 
ship  anchored  three  miles  from  shore. 
The  passengers  came  ashore  in  rowboats 
from  which,  on  arriving,  negroes  carried 
them  to  land  "piggy  back,"  at  something 
like  a  dime  ahead.  I  put  up,  as  I  have 
said,  at  the  "American  Hotel,"  that  is,  if 
the  term  "putting  up"  can  apply  to  lying 
on  the  bare  floor  till  morning  and  then 
being  cheated  out  of  a  breakfast  by  a 
false  alarm  of  the  train  starting.  It  was 
that  evening  on  going  into  a  place  where 
the  steerage  passengers  were  getting  wash- 
ed off,  while  in  Adamic  garb,  by  having 
cistern  water  dashed  over  them  from  pails 
and  then  rubbed  down  Uke  horses,  that  I 
heard  some  one  call  out:  "Come  here, 
you  Jamaica  nigger,  I  want  you"!  The 
,  reply  came  from  the  gloom  of  the  tank 
j  shed,  for  it  was  all  rain  water  there,  "I'm 
I  no  Jamaica  nigger,  I'm  from  Bucks  county, 
I  Pennsylvania."  Had  the  owner  of  the 
voice  said  he  was  from  the  States  or  even 
from  Pennsylvania  he  would  not  have 
seemed  from  so  near  home,  but  when  he 
said  he  was  from  Bucks  county  I  began  to 
take  notice.  Going  up  to  him  he  said 
that  he  had  worked  for  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  lived  some  ten  miles  away,  and  I  was 
startled.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Al 
Girton,  once  well-known  about  Newtown. 
Our  driver  then  took  us  to  the  old  Ca- 
thedral, yet  familiar  to  me  despite  the 
more  than  half  century  which  had  elapsed 
since  I  saw  it,  from  the  cracks  in  its  walls 
rent  by  earthquakes,  and  from  which  vines 
and  shrubbery  were  growing,  and  showing 
that,  despite  the  claims,  that  the  present 
canal  route  was  immune  from  seismic  dis- 
turbances.   The  main  part  had  been  re- 


paired and  was  in  use.    The  old  church  of 
San  Domingo  is  in  ruins  beyond  redemp-  i 
tion,  but  here  is  shown  the  noted   "flat } 
arch,"  so  exploited  by  contenders  for  the  ; 
Panama    canal   route    as    evidence    that 
masonry  of  perishable  build  has  for  cen- 1 
turies  stood  earthquakes  of  such  nature  as 
may    never    occur    again.     The    arched 
bridge  at  Old  Panama  is  claimed  as  an- 
other proof  of  the  immunity  of  the  Far 
nama  canal  from  injury  from  earthquake. 

Then  we  went  to  see  the  noted  sea  wall,, 
rising  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the 
water,  which  was  another  familiar  sight, 
its  extreme  height  being  necessary  from 
the  high  tides  experienced  here.  The 
stone  circular  sentry  boxes,  called  "nidos," 
or  nests,  are  seen  here  as  at  all  old  Span- 
ish fortresses.  The  lower  defences  are 
now  used  as  a  prison  as  in  the  centuries 
past,  when,  it  is  said,  the  tortures  of  the 
Inquisition  were  inflicted  on  those  im- 
mured in  those  dungeons.  The  heat  of 
those  underground  cells  should  have  been 
enough  without  other  punishment.  There 
is  too  much  leniency  now,  capital  punish- 
ment being  abolished,  and  an  imprison- 
ment of  ten  to  twenty  years  substituted, 
and  this  means  an  early  pardon.  The  or- 
dinary prisoners  are  set  to  work  on  the 
roads,  being  enclosed  at  nights  in  stockades 
such  as  I  saw  towards  Old  Panama,  and 
which  it  should  be  little  trouble  for  an  en- 
terprising immune  to  get  out  from.  The 
floor  of  the  prison  back  of  the  sea  wall  is 
twenty  feet  below  the  parade  ground, 
many  of  the  cells  being  under  ground. 
There  were  several  women  noticed  among 
the  prisoners  in  the  walled  depths. 

Before  we  rounded  the  prison-fortress  I 
came  in  sight  of  the  islands  of  Toboga 
and  Tobogacillo,  as  well  as  others,  making 
thp^h^bor  of  Balboa  as  well  as  furnishing 
Bit^j^T  formidable  defences  the  United 
^/^  .^^"S  building,  and  marking  the 
entrance  tcythe  canal.  Green  with  trees 
cand  tropical  vines  and  plants  from  their 
summits  to  t,)e  water's  edge,  these  im- 
pressed me  wlien  we  came  rounding  up  to- 
wards shore  from  our  3600-mile  sea  journey 
from  San  Francisco  in  1859. 

Again  dodging  through    more    narrow 
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streets  and  around  more  obstruction  which 
our  driver  let  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
we  are  eating  up  more  roadway.  Mindful 
of  the  conventional  belief  of  his  craft, 
from  California  to  the  isthmus,  that  tour- 
ists are  naturally  slummers,  and  that  they 
want  to  see  all  that  is  wicked,  of  course  in 
the  interests  of  morality,  our  guide  had  us 
whirled  to  where  from  buildings  centuries 
old,  land  sirens  from  their  doorways  with 
langorous  e^'es  strove  to  impress  the  auto- 
wanderers  with  their  doubtful  brand  of 
hospitality.  Then  from  these  moral  sep- 
ulchres we  passed  appropriately  in  connec- 
tion, by  graveyard  after  graveyard.  One 
of  dead  Catholics,  where  marble  shafts 
and  broad  monuments  punctuated  hun- 
dreds of  wooded  crosses,  erect  and  falling 
from  decay,  and  next  by  a  walled  enclos- 
ure, within  whose  boundary  were  markers 
and  suggestive  depressions,  on  which  were 
signs  in  English  and  "washy-wash"  lan- 
guage, saying  "Chinese  Temporary  burying 
ground."  Then  back  to  the  starting  point 
of  the  Tivoli  hotel,  a  settling  with  our 
auto  agent,  and  the  "around  Panama" 
was  ended. 

There  has  so  much  been  said,  written 
and  pictured  about  "the  Panama  Canal 
and  its  surroundings  that  I  hesitate  to 
write  much  but  what  concerns  my  per- 
sonal experience  on  the  isthmus.  It  will 
be  no  piling  on  of  words  to  make  a  little 
explanation  of  conditions,  past  and  present. 
The  crossing  of  forty-eight  miles  in  length 
is  not  at  the  narrowest  point  of  the  isth- 
mus, but  it  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
practicable  from  having  the  lowest  eleva- 
tion. The  main  highway,  before  the  rail- 
road was  built  in  1854,  was  the  Chagres 
river,  which,  coming  from  the  mountains 
to  the  east  in  squirming  fashion,  made  a 
bend  to  the  north  about  half  way  across 
the  isthmus,  and  in  line  between  Panama 
and  its  flow  into  the  Carribbean  Sea.  Up 
the  latter  section,  in  boats  poled  and  rope- 
drawn  by  the  natives  were  transported  the 
California  gold  hunters,  before  the  advent 
of  the  railroad,  who  chose  this  route  in  pref- 
erence to  that  around  Cape  Horn  or  the 
other  and  overland  way  across  the  Plains. 
At  Gorgona,  which  was  the  head  of  row- 


boat  navigation  on  the  Chagres,  the  emi- 
grants went  on  foot  or  by  mule  back  to 
Panama,  suffering  much  from  exposure 
and  the  trickery  of  the  muleteers,  who, 
getting  their  pay  in  advance,  would  dis- 
appear, leaving  the  passengers  to  often 
have  to  go  on  foot  and  pack  their  luggage 
to  Panama.  Hundreds  died  on  this  part 
of  the  way.  When  the  railroad  came  it 
followed  the  navigable  part  of  the  Chagres 
and  then  struck  over  the  highlands  to 
Panama,  the  summit  being  where  is  now 
the  Culebra  cut.  This  was  the  route  1 
traveled  in  the  spring  of  1859,  and  I  will 
never  forget  the  jungles  we  passed  through 
all  the  way;  the  difficulty  in  making  the 
rise  from  the  Pacific  to  the  summit,  the 
muddiness  of  the  swollen  Chagres  when 
we  came  to  it,  and  the  fever-breeding 
swamps  and  thickets  of  tropical  plants,  till 
we  reached  the  sea  at  what  was  then  called 
Aspinwall.  So  feverish  felt  the  air  during 
the  whole  journey  across  that  my  fears 
were  that  I  would  be  stricken  with  disease 
before  I  reached  the  waiting  ship. 

The  first  idea  of  the  French  was  to 
follow  the  north  and  south  reach  of  the 
Chagres  and  then  dig  a  sea-level  canal  to 
the  Pacific.  This  being  found  impracti- 
cable, the  lock  system  was  decided  on,  but 
before  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  the 
whole  thing  collapsed  for  want  of  funds, 
and  lay  idle  until  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment bought  out  the  old  company, 
adopted  new  plans,  and  brought  matters 
to  the  present  satisfactory  condition, 
which  means  that  everything  is  in  readi- 
ness for  the  largest  ocean  steamers  to  go 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  soon  as 
the  landslides  along  the  Culebra  cut  are 
arrested,  which  will  be  before  1915.  In 
fact  they  could  go  through  now,  but  the 
engineers  are  going  to  eliminate  the  earth 
causing  the  slides  before  opening  the  canal. 

Seven  miles  up  the  Chagres  river  valley 
is  the  great  Gatun  dam,  covering  164 
square  miles,  the  dyke  crossing  the  valley 
one  mile  and  a  half  long  and  one  fourth  of 
a  mile  thick  at  the  base;  the  height  being 
105  feet.  Here  are  three  double  locks 
with  a  total  lift  of  85  feet.  At  the  south 
end   there  are  the  same  number  of  locks 
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with  a  small  lake  between  the  first  two 
inland  ones,  the  first  two  the  Miraflores, 
and  the  second  the  single  Pedro  Miguel 
lock,  the  most  inland. 

The  Chagres  river,  which  was  thought 
to  be  such  a  nuisance,  from  the  floods 
which  pour  down  its  valley  in  the  rainy 
season,  is  now  considered  a  blessing,  for  it 
will  take  all  its  waters  under  the  lock  sys- 
tem to  carry  the  vessels  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  The  dam  is  now  full,  but  it  took 
months  of  the  Chagres  floods  to  fill  it,  and 
as  there  is  no  surplus  now,  it  is  not  likely 
that  its  waters  will  ever  be  in  the  way  of 
the  workings  of  the  canal. 

***** 

A  night  at  Panama,  after  near  fifty-five 
years  of  absence,  and  through  a  mere  ac- 
cident lodging  at  a  hotel  of  the  same  name 
besides,   and,   having    a    better    appetite 
then,  the  fare  tasted  no  better  now,  though 
I  had  a  better  lodgment  than  when  I  lay 
on  a  floor,  and  not  a  clean  one  at  all.     As 
for  these  Central  American  hotels,  whoever 
tries  one,  wishes  he  had  tried  the  other. 
For  instance,  the  frying-grease  used  is  oil, 
the   coffee  is  made  from  a  concentrated 
liquid  made    from  steeping    the    ground 
grain  till  the  essence  is  exhausted  and  the 
result  bottled  and  called  on  when  wanted 
by  pouring  it  into  the  coffee  pot.     One  of 
the  adjuncts  of  the  table  supply  is  a  can 
of  condensed  milk,  with  which,  if  you  feel 
like  it,  you  whiten  your  ink-black  coffee, 
and  the  edibles,  if  they  can  be  so  called, 
were  brought  on  without  orders.     If  you 
do  not  hke  them  you  can  leave  them.     At 
the  Tivoh,  Uncle  Sam's  hotel,    the  fare 
might  have  been  better,  I  know  the  view 
was,    but    the    five-dollar-a-day     charge 
and   the    independent    air    of    the    gen- 
tlemanly clerk  repelled  me.     So  I  went, 
as  a  lover  of  my  country,  to  the  "Ameri- 
can," as  having  the  next  best  reputation. 
Testing  the  table,   after  getting    settled 
down,  having  previously  settled  up,  for 
the  terms  here  are  positively  cash,  espe- 
cially in  my  case,  where  there  were  no  vis- 
ible assets,  for  1  was  in   light  marching 
order,  I  went  to  my  room  which  I  found 
all  right.     There  was  no  guests'  parlor, 
however,  but  travelers  had  the  barroom 


privileges  for  social  converse,  and  the  bar- 
ber shop  for  their  ablutions.  The  first  was 
in  possession  of  a  drunken  rowdy,  who, 
when  sober,  had  a  boss's  position  under 
the  government.  He  howled  like  a  gorilla, 
anxious  for  some  one  to  knock  a  chip  off 
his  shoulder.  The  landlord  did  his  best 
to  stop  his  racket,  but  without  avail,  and 
gave  up  all  attempts,  being  a  principal 
boarder  and  a  good  customer  at  the  bar 
having  something  to  do  with  the  cessation. 
The  vocal  tumult  continuing  I  left  for  my 
room,  after  with  some  difficulty  being  fur- 
nished with  literary  materials,  and  between 
writing  and  sleep  I  spent  a  comfortable 
time  there  till  morning,  there  being  a  good 
air  stirring  and  ideas  flowing  freely,  though 
the  howls  from  the  barroom  came  well  on 
to  midnight. 

For  all  there  are  good  grazing  grounds 
on  the  isthmus,  with  many  fine  cattle 
feeding  thereon,  condensed  milk  or  non- 
sweetened,  evaporated  milk  they  call  it, 
is  used  here  on  hotel  tables.  And  as  for 
the  butter,  you  can  either  dip  it  with  a 
spoon  from  the  butter  plate  and  apply  it 
to  your  bread,  or  you  can  pick  up  the 
plate  and  pour  it  on,  but  on  tasting  it  you 
will  do  neither.  I  had  this  experience  at 
supper  and  breakfast.  At  the  last  the 
waiter  followed  me  out,  thinking  I  was 
going  to  jump  my  board,  but  on  referring 
him  to  the  landlord  he  let  me  go,  when  I 
wended  my  way  towards  the  railroad 
station  across  the  square. 

And  a  fine  station  it  was.  The  United 
States  does  nothing  mean  that  it  under- 
takes in  the  way  of  architecture.  Of 
course  it  is  below  our  high  grade  stations  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Washington, 
but  with  its  high  columns,  fine  waiting 
rooms  and  general  appearance  it  makes 
an  American  proud  of  his  joint  ownership 
in  the  building.  The  fare  one  way  from 
sea  to  sea  is  two  dollars  and  a  half;  in  the 
late  "fifties"  it  was  twenty-five  dollars. 

And  now  for  a  retracement  of  my  route, 
to  visit  unseen  sights  and  details  of  the 
great  American  bisecting  ditch  which 
were  missed  on  my  southward  way — 
around  the  great  Culebra  cut  and  the 
Catun  locks  and  darn.     It  must  be  under- 
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stood  that  in  filling  the  artificial  lake, 
with  its  164  superficial  square  miles  of 
water,  much  of  the  line  of  the  original 
railroad  had  to  be  abandoned,  or  from 
near  the  north  end  of  the  Culebra  cut  to 
Colon.  At  the  cut  the  roads  are  near 
two  miles  apart.  To  see  this  cut  one 
must  either  follow  the  old  line  to  Culebra 
station,  a  half  mile  to  the  west,  see  the 
work  going  on,  and  then  return  to  Pedro 
Miguel  and  wait  for  a  through  return 
train  to  Colon,  or  go  direct  to  New  Cule- 
bra station  on  the  east  side  of  the  cut  and 
walk  across  through  the  jungle.  I  chose 
the  latter  plan,  thinking  there  was  a  good 
plain  road  across  the  zone,  but  I  found 
a  crooked  path  and  a  dusty  one  at  that. 
It  was  a  hot,  disagreeable  walk  among 
scattered  banana  trees  and  tropical  under- 
brush, where  a  stranger  might  easily  lose 
his  way.  Luckily  a  colored  Jamaica  man, 
who  could  speak  English,  was  going  the 
same  way,  and  despite  race,  color  and 
previous  conditions,  proved  an  agreeable 
companion  when  it  was  a  case  of  local 
companionship  being  needed,  particularly 
after  the  tales  started  about  the  reptiles 
and  beasts  driven  from  the  lower  jungles  by 
the  rise  in  the  water  in  the  big  dam  after 
the  Chagres  was  let  into  it.  I  looked  for 
snakes,  tapirs,  ant-bearj,  pumas,  peccaries, 
scorpions  and  every  dangerous  thing  that 
my  late  friend  Anthony  was  going  to 
shoot,  but  I  never  saw  one. 

With  these  things  in  prospect,  my 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  the  Ja- 
maican, was  a  great  comfort  in  case  of  at- 
tack, for,  though  a  tailor,  and  hence  but 
the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  I  thought  I  was 
strong  and  old  enough  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. A  British  subject,  he  was  proud 
of  it  hke  all  the  rest  of  the  West  India 
blacks  under  that  rule.  Twisting  around 
under  a  sun  which  came  almost  directly 
down,  we  finally  reached  the  canal,  here, 
luckily  for  me,  spanned  by  a  suspension 
bridge,  as-  by  crossing  here  I  could  reach  a 
much  nearer  station  on  the  old  road  and 
thereby  return  and  make  a  reshipment  by 
the  new  road  back  to  Colon  and  save  me 
the  long  walk  back  through  the  jungle  I 
had  lately  traversed.     The   sight  of   the 


great  cut  from  the  bridge  well  repaid  me 
for  my  trouble  in  getting  within  reach  of 
it,  so  immense  was  the  work  done  and  yet 
to  do,  for  there  is  lots  of  it  ahead  from  the 
landslides.  On  the  east  side  of  the  high- 
est point  of  the  cut,  about  half  way  up, 
hydraulic  mining  is  in  vogue.  From  the 
canal  a  large  wrought  iron  pipe  extends  up 
the  bank,  and  from  that  five  other  lines 
with  reducing  nozzles  on  the  ends  lead  to 
different  points  along  the  side  of  the  cut. 
Under  a  heavy  pressure  from  an  immense 
force-pump  on  one  of  the  boats  five  jets 
are  forced  into  the  bank,  and  the  result  in 
dirt  and  rocks  is  sent  in  flumes  to  lower 
ground  between  the  hills  east  of  the  cut. 
Of  course  some  of  the  released  matter 
goes  down  to  the  canal,  but  the  suction 
dredges  will  cheaply  take  care  of  this. 
The  trouble,  past  and  in  prospect,  shows 
that  a  sea-level  canal  would  have  been  a 
failure,  except  at  an  enormous  expense 
and  extent  of  time  for  its  completion.  The 
dredgings  constantly  being  taken  out  are 
put  in  scows  which  have  hinged  bottoms 
and  air  chambers  around  the  sides  so  that 
the  '"spoils"  can  be  dumped  around  the 
margins  of  the  lake,  a  handy  arrangement 
and  similar  to  what  is  used  in  New  York 
to  take  to  sea  the  city's  garbage.  Stand- 
ing on  the  suspension  bridge,  and  looking 
up  and  down  the  cut,  a  world  of  activity 
is  seen — the  dredges,  the  tugs  and  the 
dumping  barges  coming  and  going,  and 
high  above  all  the  jets  of  water  eating  into 
the  side  of  the  cut  and  sending  dirt  and 
stones  whirling  through  the  flumes  to  the 
depressions  back  of  Snow  Hill. 

I  have  wondered  how  this  eminence  got 
its  name  in  a  tropical  land,  but  it  may 
have  come  in  the  way  of  satire.  In  the 
grafty  days  of  the  French  regime  when 
things  were  got  that  were  not  wanted, 
among  them  were  a  couple  of  snowplows, 
and  the  hill  may  have  taken  its  name 
from  them. 

Instead  of  there  being  a  ridge  longitu- 
dinal with  the  isthmus,  there  is  a  succession 
of  isolated  hills,  conical  and  semi-spherical, 
and  not  in  line.  Generally  these  are  too 
steep  for  farming  to  any  extent,  though 
the  natives  have  httle  patches  of  bananas, 
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sugar-cane,  yams,  sweet  potatoes  and 
pineapples,  as  well  as  little  orchards  of 
oranges,  tangerines  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  The  Culebra  cut  is  between  two 
of  the  principal  of  these  hills.  Snow  and 
Gold,  where  there  was  a  favorable  de- 
pression. It  had  been  thought  that  the 
cut  might  be  made  to  65  feet  above  sea 
level  and  be  safe  from  slides,  but  a  height 
of  20  feet  above  this  has  made  trouble 
enough,  and  will  delay  the  passage  of 
through  vessels  till  after  the  present  sum- 
mer is  over,  continuous  slides  coming 
even  in  the  dry  season,  when  dust  arises 
with  the  down  rush  of  earth  and  stone. 
But  everything  is  comrag  out  right,  for 
when  the  slope  comes  down  to  the  de- 
signed grade  they  are  working  on  the 
slides  will  stop. 

Our  devious  path  led  to  a  fine  automo- 
bile road  running  along  the  canal  from 
Panama  to  Colon.  Here  among  this 
tropical  greenery  and  profusion  we  met  a 
funeral  procession — two  livery  carriages— 
the  last  one  having  a  httle  white  coffin 
therein  covered  with  white  flowers,  show- 
ing that  they  have  after-death  convention- 
alities, even  in  the  jungle,  but  it  was  an 
odd  break  in  the  surroundings.  The  child 
must  have  died  that  morning,  for  burial 
at  once  is  required  here.  The  cortege  was 
wending  its  way  to  a  litte  cemetery  in  the 
wilderness  nearby,  called  hopefully.  Mount 
Hope.  Just  ahead  was  a  priest,  looking 
rather  warm  in  his  black  robe  and  low- 
crowned  hat,  and  apparently  a  part  of 
the  funeral  arrangements,  but  he  told  me 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Panama.  The  priests 
here  are  required  to  wear  this  uncomfort- 
able uniform,  but  walking  this  winding, 
jungle-lined  path,  with  its  sudden  ups  and 
downs,  and  the  coppery  sun  beating  down 
as  it  did,  the  padre  was  justified  in  taking 
ofT  his  sombre  gown  till  he  got  in  the  open. 

Soon  we  came  to  another  odd  sight,  a 
pack  horse  carrying  a  load  of  charcoal  in 
charge  of  a  woman  who  had  a  deck  load 
of  fruit,  with  the  inevitable  bottle,  carry- 
ing water  I  trust,  sticking  above  the 
cargo.  The  horse  was  sweating  under  his 
uncomfortable  burden  chafing  his  sides, 
and  his  conductor  was  faring  Httle  better. 


The  coal  was  for  domestic  use  and  my 
tailor  friend  said  the  fifteen  bags  would 
bring  twent\'-five  cents  apiece. 

While  there  were  many  large  banana 
trees  along  our  path  there  was  little  fruit, 
the  season  being  temporarily  over.  At 
the  bridge  I  took  leave  of  my  Jamaica 
friend  who  was  on  his  way  to  resume  his 
work  at  the  village  of  Empire,  just  be- 
yond, while  I  did  not  need  his  aid  in  de- 
fense against  the  exiled  denizens  from  the 
lower  river. 

Having  taken  a  good  look  at  the  cut,  up 
and  down,  from  the  bridge  which  by  the 
way  will  be  taken  down  as  soon  as  traflSc 
begins  from  it  coming  in  the  way  of  ship- 
masts,  though  it  is  over  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  water,  I  could  only  marvel 
at  the  great  enterprise,  and  thank  my 
good  fortune  in  being  able  to  see  the  canal 
even  though,  as  I  hoped  I  could,  I  did  not 
pass  over  its  waters. 

I  now  went  a  half  mile  further  and  came 
to  the  town  of  Empire,  once  called  by  the 
higher  sounding  Spanish  term  of  Emper- 
ador.  This  is  on  the  old  railway  line  and 
has  1500  people.  There  are  many  fine 
government  buildings  and  private  resi- 
dences, the  latter  with  tasteful  yards  filled 
'With  flowers  and  plants  which  the  tropics 
can  so  well  furnish.  The  official  buildings 
some  of  them  left  by  the  French,  are  being 
dismantled,  piece  by  piece,  and  carted  to 
the  station  whence  they  will  be  taken  in 
carloads  to  the  new  government  station  at 
Balboa,  the  Pacific  terminal  of  the  canal. 
Here  is  a  large,  well-appointed  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building,  put  up  by  the  Canal  Com- 
mission, which  has  done  all  it  could  to 
make  its  employes  comfortable,  and  to 
keep  them  from  the  temptations  at  either 
end  of  the  canal,  whose  attractions  are 
hard  on  the  purses  and  morals  of  the  men. 

The  same  odd  sights  are  found  around 
Empire  as  at  other  isthmian  points. 
Women  with  loaded  down  heads  tramping 
into  town  are  seen  leading  pack  horses. 
Their  market  day  is  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  and  from  miles  back  in  the 
hills  they  come  with  bunches  of  bananas 
capping  their  turljans.  Here  they  are  met 
by  agents  of  the  United  Fruit  Company 
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who  buy  their  lading.  A  bunch  of  these 
weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  and 
these  poor  women  get  but  thirty-five  cents 
each,  after  carrying  them  from  three  to 
five  miles,  and  at  times  further,  and  along 
rough  paths  from  their  homes  in  the  bush. 
These  women  do  not  carry  their  money  in 
a  swinging  handbag  for  the  benefit  of 
"snatch-purses,"  but  in  an  inside  pocket 
requiring  an  expert  outer-dress  elevation 
to  make  change  and  place  the  purchase 
money,  and  not  have  the  marketing 
tumble  to  the  ground.  To  sell  one  pine- 
apple one  woman  had  to  lift  her  tray  to 
the  ground  and  make  her  financial  ar- 
rangements and  disarrangements,  and  all 
to  make  sale  of  a  fifteen-cent  pineapple  on 
a  "spiggoty"  money  basis.  The  old  say- 
ing that,  "A  woman  should  never  count 
her  time,"  well  applies  here. 

The  sight  of  the  work  going  on  along 
the  line  of  the  canal,  and  all  without  a 
taint  of  graft,  makes  an  American  feel 
proud  of  his  country  and  to  forget  some 
home  doings  on  a  reverse  line.  You  may 
talk  about  the  Panama  Canal  being  the 
"eighth  wonder  of  the  world,"  it  is  nearer 
the  first.  To  see  the  work  done  and  still 
going  on  in  the  Culebra  cut,  and  on  the 
great  locks,  makes  one  claim  this.  And 
yet  it  looks  as  if  our  government  had 
shpped  a  cog  or  two  in  the  way  of  consist- 
ency, say  in  the  way  of  ignoring  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,  when  in  waiting  rooms 
it  has  signs  up  so  that  a  man  though  a 
fool,  black  or  white,  can  read  and  know 
that  all  men  are  not  created  free  and  equal 
"FOR  WHITE  MEN  ONLY."  The 
ticket  offices,  every  department  in  a  post 
office — delivery,  stamps  issue,  registry, 
parcel  post — all  are  marked  white  or  col- 
ored, even  to  the  water  closets  on  the 
commons.  But  so  it  is  and  the  jewel  con- 
sistency shines  dully  here.  But  the  "dumb, 
driven  cattle"  of  off  color  do  not  seem  to 
mind  conditions,  so  humanitarians  need 
not  worry.  "Like  eels  to  be  skinned" 
they  are  getting  used  to  it. 

To  see  the  town  of  Empire,  nicely  lo- 
cated as  it  is  on  the  summit  of  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific, and  with  it  many  fine  buildings  in 


which  the  better  class  of  employes  of  the 
canal  are  living,  going  away  piecemeal  to 
another  location  and  inferior  to  the  present 
one,  seems  out  of  order,  but  this  I  saw  as 
workmen  were  tearing  down  an  official 
building  and  loading  items  in  its  makeup 
on  wagons  for  hauling  to  the  cars.  With 
three  hours  to  wait  for  the  first  train  south 
I  had  plenty  of  time  to  see  this  as  well  as 
other  points  of  interest — the  going  in  and 
out  of  people  of  all  sorts  of  colors  and  in 
all  ways — on  foot,  on  mule  and  donkey- 
back,  cart,  carriage  and  automobile,  for 
they  have  the  last  on  the  isthmian  up- 
lands. And  w'hat  a  contrast  between  one 
of  these  conveyances  and  a  woman  with 
her  head  load,  for  they  can  be  seen  side 
by  side  at  Empire. 

Who  should  come  up  to  me  while  in  the 
post  office  at  Empire,  but  my  Jamaica 
friend  of  color,  the  alleged  divinity  student 
I  found  among  the  Sabbath  observers  on 
the  boat  between  Kingston  and  Colon. 
He  was  a  tailor,  following  his  trade  at 
Empire  and  to  which  he  was  returning 
after  a  visit  to  his  old  home.  On  my  lone- 
some pilgrimage  I  was  glad  to  meet  him 
or  in  fact  any  one  else  who  could  give  me 
a  knowing  handshake.  It  was  he  who 
told  me  about  the  wonderful  size  of  the 
snakes  the  mongoose  killed  and  if  he  had 
made  any  exaggerations  I  forgave  him  in 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  familiar  face. 

After  a  tiresome  wait  and  when  I  had 
seen  everything  available,  the  train  came 
and  took  me  back  to  Pedro  Miguel,  a 
name  now  degraded  to  "Peter  Magill,"  and 
the  first  name  will  soon  be  "Pete"  by  the 
unsentimentalists  around  here  in  the  free 
and  easy  nomenclature  abounding.  This 
change  of  route  gave  me  a  chance  to  see 
the  Culebra  cut  from  another  standpoint, 
so  I  missed  but  little  of  its  points. 

Snow  and  Gold  hills,  eminences  flank- 
ing the  great  cut,  are  of  interest  as  such, 
particularly  the  last,  as  its  summit  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  a 
clear  day,  and  has  the  name  of  being  the 
point  from  which  Balboa  discovered  the 
great  South  Sea,  and  then  getting  down 
on  his  knees  took  possession  of  all  of  its 
bordering  lands  in  the  name  of  the  King 
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of  Spain  in  the  easy  way  of  those  times. 
I  discovered  it  once,  too,  over  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  but  there  was  httle  account 
made  of  it  outside  myseh',  it  being  of  such 
httle  interest  outside.  But  as  httle  note 
as  was  this  event  compared  with  that  of 
Balboa,  I  would  rather  be  my  humble  self 
than  that  discoverer.  I  will  here  say  that 
the  old  line  runs  two  stations  north  to 
Bas  Obispo,  where  it  is  halted  by  the 
spread  west  of  the  Gatun  dam. 

And  then  the  first  and  last  we  have 
heard  of  Balboa.  Fleeing  San  Domingo, 
where  he  was  living,  hidden  in  a  cask  to 
get  away  from  his  creditors,  instead  of  ac- 
complishing his  ends  by  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy, as  in  these  knowing  days,  he  fled 
to  the  mainland  with  other  adventurers 
and  distinguished  himself  among  the  most 
valiant  of  the  "conquistadores."  After 
the  event  which  gave  him  further  note  he 
fell  under  the  jealous  malevolence  of 
Pedrarias  Davilla,  who  denounced  him  to 
the  king  who  had  him  promptly  beheaded. 

Balboa  signalized  his  discovery  of  the 
Pacific  by  a  big  land  grant;  I  by  writing 
an  alleged  poem.  It  seems  now  like  poor 
doggerel  to  me,  but  I  thought  it  fine  then, 
in  the  more  than  a  half  century  ago. 
Eight  lines  of  it  in  Barbara  Frietchie 
couplets  is  given  as  a  sample  of  the  rest, 
the  scene  being  at  San  Pedro,  California, 
the  time,  December  22,  1858: 

"Mid  howling  tempests  breaks  the  dawn — 
Grand  is  the  scene  I  gaze  upon. 
The  gray  of  morning  breaking  through, 
The  bright  Pacific  comes  to  view. 
Balboa,  from  proud  Darien's  height. 
Enraptured  saw  the  the  self-same  sight. 
Here,  in  an  humbler  station,  I 
See  the  Pacific  meet  the  sky." 

and  so  on. 

Keats,  who  like  many  other  poets  was 
shy  on  history,  in  a  poem  much  better 
than  mine,  makes  Cortez  take  the  place  of 
Balboa,  thus: 

"Here  stood  bold  Cortez,  who  with  eagle  eyes 
Stared  at  the  Pacific,  while  all  his  men 

Looked  at  their  leader  with  a  mild  surmise. 
Silent  on  a  lone  peak  of  Darien." 

It  was  something  to  ride  on  a  train  of 
cars  fifty  years  and  more  apart  from  my 
discovery  era   close  by   the   place   where 


Balboa  first  saw  the  same  sea,  along  with 
his  armored  men,  but  I  could  have  wished 
myself  on  Gold  hill  where  I  could  have 
had  their  view. 

The  elevation  of  the  hills  between  which 
the  cut  is  made  prevents  passengers  seeing 
the  waterway  at  this  point  as  well  as  the 
approaches,  but  from  the  suspension  bridge 
and  from  the  return  ride  necessary 
views  can  be  had.  There  is  a  heavy 
grade  approaching  the  summit  from  the 
Pacific  side  on  the  old  road  west  of  the 
cut  which  on  my  other  crossing  required 
two  engines  to  lift  the  train  over  the  ridge, 
but  the  relaid  hne  on  the  east  side  is  so 
well  graded,  a  tunnel  being  bored  through 
an  obstructing  point  to  reduce  the  climb, 
that  the  train  goes  over  it  with  unslack- 
ened  speed. 

Hastening  down  the  southern  slope  we 
soon  crossed  the  canal  just  above  the 
Pedro  Miguel  locks,  and  here  I  took  a  re- 
turn train  to  Colon  on  the  new  road,  not 
stopping  to  see  the  Pacific  locks,  as  I 
would  have  the  same  sight  on  the  Atlantic 
side.  The  Miraflores  locks,  just  below 
the  Pedro  Miguel,  means  in  Spanish  "See 
the  flowers,"  why  I  do  not  know.  We 
shortly  crossed  the  Chagres  river,  here  a 
part  of  the  great  dam  it  flows  into,  and 
which  backs  far  up  its  current.  Skirting 
and  crossing  arms  of  the  lake  we  came  to 
the  triple  and  double  Gatun  locks  by  one 
o'clock.  These  are  seven  miles  from  the 
•  sea,  the  idea  being  to  have  them  out 
of  cannon  range  from  vessels  of  war. 
And  here  I  saw  sights  till  I  was  eye  and 
leg  weary,  but  not  mentally  so.  Here,  in 
a  compact  space  of  4000  by  500  feet,  more 
money  has  been  expended  than  in  any 
such  floor  space  in  the  world  outside  of 
building  architecture.  Concrete  masonry 
of  the  most  elaborate  kind,  fourteen 
immense  double  gates,  two  emergency 
gates  to  swing  over  and  drop  in  grooves  in 
the  lock  walls  should  the  gates  below  give 
way,  and  in  the  smallest  reach  of  time;  six 
lock  basins,  1000  by  100  feet,  each  with  an 
intermediate  gate  for  smaller  than  the 
larger  class  ships  so  that  so  much  water  will 
not  be  wasted  in  lockage;  four  railroad 
tracks  on  which  as  many  electric  locomo- 
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tives  will  run,  two  to  draw  the  vessel  for- 
ward and  two  to  steady  it,  as  it  must  not 
proceed  from  its  own  power;  heavy  chains 
to  draw  across  the  lock  ahead  of  the  ves- 
sel to  prevent  it  from  butting  against  the 
gates,  and  one-and-a-half-inch  wire  rope  for 
towing  the  ships  through  the  locks;  doz- 
ens of  concrete  posts  to  bear  the  electric 
lights  along  the  sides  of  the  locks  that  the 
night  will  be  as  day;  underground  cham- 
bers where  is  the  machinery  for  work- 
ing the  lock  gates;  other  elaborate  de- 
tails, and  you  can  have  an  idea  of  what 
is  here;  all  these  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
viewing.  Sight-seeing  observation  cars 
can  go  daily  over  and  along  the  line,  and  a 
"lecturer"  with  a  megaphone,  so  that  the 
tourist,  without  getting  up  from  his  seat, 
has  a  chance,  it  is  claimed,  to  know  it 
all,  but  he  doesn't.  The  way  to  see  the 
great  work  is  as  I  and  some  others  saw  it, 
go  on  to  the  scene,  walk  around  and  look 
for  ourselves.  I  had  seen  pictures  and 
read  statements,  but  the  lasting  impression 
will  come  from  my  actual  sight  of  things 
as  they  are,  as  the  diggers,  concreters  and 
machinists  left  their  work.  But  the  per- 
sonal observation  was  certainly  tiresome. 
I  count  that  I  walked  four  and  a  half 
miles,  through  close  jungle  and  over  the 
super-heated  concrete  of  the  floor  beside 
the  locks  and  across  to  the  spillway,  but 
the  weariness  would  leave  by  next  morn- 
ing and  the  impressions  last  a  lifetime. 
Speaking  of  the  hot  surface  of  the  con- 
crete, there  is  nothing  more  uncomfort- 
able than  wall  ing  over  thres  or  four 
thousand  feet  of  this  to  climb  the  steps  of 
an  eighty-five-foot  rise,  after  a  tropical  sun 
has  poured  its  rays  on  walk  and  steps 
since  morning.  I  did  not  have  to  do  this, 
but  I  had  come  a  good  long  ways  to  see 
things,  and  the  tempter,  curiosity,  led  me 
a  tiresome  chase. 

I  found  an  interesting  personage  here, 
who,  with  his  wife,  was  doing  the  canal 
and  its  belongings.  This  was  none  other 
than  Manager  Clark,  second  in  control  of 
the  Mexican  railroad  system,  a  national 
affair.  He  was  travehng  around  for  a 
rest  from  the  troublous  conditions  of  his 
country,  for,  an  American  Southerner  by 


birth,  he  had  identified  himself  with  his 
railroad  work  for  eighteen  years,  till  he 
was  so  imbued  with  his  responsibilities 
that  he  would  talk  but  little  about  matters 
in  Mexico,  further  than  to  say  that  he 
was  so  confident  of  Huerta's  success  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  travel  over  any  of  the 
southern  or  central  parts  of  the  republic. 
He  was  of  a  nervous,  persistent  nature, 
apparently  afraid  of  nothing  and  seemed 
just  the  man  for  his  position.  His  wife 
was  congenial  towards  him,  and  in  my 
wait  I  was  much  entertained  by  both  rela- 
tive to  Mexican  affairs.  When  I  first  saw 
them  they  had  just  returned  from  the 
long  walk  to  the  spillway. 

This  walk  I  had  given  up  but  from  what 
this  couple  said  I  concluded  to  venture 
across  the  breast  of  the  dam  to  where  the 
surplus  water  of  the  Chagres  will  drop 
eighty  feet  on  its  way  to  the  gulf.  Cross- 
ing the  immense  concrete  work  of  the 
locks  you  travel  for  a  mile  over  a  made 
embankment  1300  feet  wide,  the  "spoils" 
of  the  lock  foundations  and  the  diggings 
from  the  great  cut.  At  the  end  is  the 
semi-circular  spillway,  and  near  it  the 
power  house,  whence  will  come  the  force 
which  will  run  the  machinery  for  operat- 
ing the  cross-isthmus  railway  when  elec- 
trified, and  the  machinery  of  the  locks. 
The  immensity  of  this  dyke  can  only  be 
gathered  by  traversing  it.  The  crest  ie 
twenty  feet  above  the  lake  which  stretches 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  south,  count- 
ing the  contraction  through  the  cut, 
and  in  its  depth  of  from  eighty-five  to 
forty-five  feet  buried  two  towns  and  mile 
after  mile  of  forest  and  jungle. 

Another  look  at  the  locks,  the  subter- 
ranean chambers  of  the  between  concrete, 
where  in  stifling  heat  machinists  were 
riveting  away;  at  the  immense  iron  emer- 
gency gates,  at  the  towing  locomotives 
waiting  for  the  big  steamers  to  enter  the 
lower  locks  and  to  escort  them  up  the 
watery  stairway  to  the  broad  reaches  of 
Gatun  lake,  ready  for  their  drop  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  I  went  to  the  station, 
and  was  soon  on  my  way  to  my  steamer 
home. 

Incidentally  I  will  make  mention  that 
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the  isthmian  climate  is  hard  on  watch 
springs,  for  I  had  two  to  give  out  in  as 
many  days.  The  inconvenience  of  having 
no  watch,  or  one  not  keeping  time,  with 
the  necessary  dependence  on  one  to  avoid 
missing  train  or  steamer,  which  hke  time 
and  tide,  wait  for  no  man,  nor  woman,  can 
be  understood  easily.  Among  the  many  an- 
noyances on  the  isthmus  are  two  currency 
standards  and  the  double  postoffice  sys- 
tem, that  at  Colon,  and  the  U.  S.  postof- 
fice at  Cristobal.  When  you  know  it  you 
can  mail  letters  from  the  last  at  the  rate 
in  the  States,  while  at  Colon  you  pay 
what  they  ask,  and  where  the  multi-col- 
ored employes,  of  the  "no  spiggoty  Eng- 
lish" class,  are  hard  to  make  understand, 
while  the  belongings  of  the  office  are  in 
bad  order,  situated  in  a  gloomy  half-cellar 
as  it  is. 

The  sight  of  the  single,  yellow  smoke- 
stack of  the  "August  Wilhelm"  was  a  wel- 
come one  for  the  fear  could  not  help  but 
arise  that  it  might  have  given  me  the  slip 
before  my  arrival  and,  traveling  alone  as 
I  was,  I  had  no  one  to  consult  with.  But 
everything  was  ship  shape  and  in  order 
for  starting  the  next  morning.  My  watch 
was  fixed  and  I  had  come  to  invest  in  some 
Panama  hats  for  home  presents  and  know- 
ing as  little  as  I  did  about  their  texture,  I 
trust  I  did  not  get  cheated.  Going  on 
board  I  found  that  several  of  the  passen- 
gers had  gone  to  other  parts,  and  among 
them  the  alleged  "prima  donna"  booked 
for  the  opera  at  Panama  and  my  friend, 
the  whaler.  When  I  last  saw  him  he  was 
wandering  about  the  streets  anxious  about 
a  remittance  from  Colorado  to  take  him 
up  the  coast  to  California,  whence  he  was 
going  to  his  Colorado  cattle  ranch.  One 
of  my  table  mates  was  making  ready  to 
cross  to  Panama  and  then  go  down  the 
coast  to  Peru. 

I  found  two  new  arrivals  docked  near 
our  steamer — the  "Montevideo"  from  Bar- 
celona, Spain,  a  9000-ton  steamer,  on  a 
regular  cruise  among  the  West  Indies  and 
on  the  north  edge  of  South  America. 
The  other  was  the  "Oruba"  a  British 
vessel,  on  a  similar  mission,  but  had  the 
distinction  of  having  royalty  on  board  in 


the  shape  of  the  Princess  Mary  Schleswig 
Holstein,  a  granddaughter  of  the  late 
Queen  Victoria  of  England.  Those  who 
saw  her  said  she  showed  about  forty 
years  and  looked  about  like  other  women 
of  her  age  and  that,  while  fair  and  forty, 
she  lacked  the  third  traditional  attribute 
to  much  extent,  being  but  moderately  fat. 
As  Enghshmen  dearly  love  a  lord  so  Amer- 
ican women  dearly  love  female  royalty,  so 
those  on  board  who  saw  the  Princess  Mary, 
even  across  the  intervening  water,  felt 
highly  favored  and  bragged  about  it  and 
pitied  those  who  missed  the  sight. 

VI— COLON  TO  SAN  JOSE  DE 
COSTA  RICA. 

Again  domiciled  on  the  "August  Wil- 
helm," and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  11th  on 
our  way  up  the  isthmian  coast  to  Port 
Limon,  on  the  shore  of  Costa  Rica,  "the 
Rich  Coast."  It  is  afternoon,  we  are  go- 
ing directly  west,  and,  it  being  near  the 
close  of  the  day,  we  are  steaming  in  the 
"teeth  of  the  sun,"  if  such  a  nautical  sim- 
ile is  allowable;  and  it  is  at  least  as  proper 
language  as  "sailing  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind,"  for  the  glare  and  heat  from  a  trop- 
ical sun  is  about  as  biting  as  the  wind's 
effects.  The  last  time  I  did  this  sort  of 
sailing  was  some  three  years  ago  on  my 
westward  way  over  Lake  Superior;  but 
the  surrounding  waters,  how  different  in 
temperature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cli- 
mate! Here  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the 
historic  Spanish  Main,  the  water  is  warm 
enough  for  sharks,  and  if  they  do  not  get 
an  overboard  man  he  will  rise,  should  he 
drown,  from  forming  gas  in  time;  to 
take  a  prosaic,  unsentimental  view  of  the 
matter.  But  in  the  cold  waters  of  Proctor 
Knott's  "Unsalted  Sea"  he  goes  down 
under  the  chiUing,  deathly  waves  to  rise 
no  more.  There  are  no  kindly  gases  to 
send  him  up  to  home  and  friends. 

To  change  the  subject  for  something 
more  agreeable,  let  me  say  something 
about  our  aboard-ship  life.  From  6  to  7 
is  the  usual  getting-up  time,  save  for  those 
who  are  constitutionally  lazy  or  those  who 
cannot  sleep  and  get  up  at  3  and  go  tramp- 
ing around   the  promenade  deck.    At  8 


the  bugle  calls  to  breakfast,  which  is  eaten 
in  three  languages — English,  German  and 
Spanish — to  go  by  the  bills  of  fare.  At  10 
chocolate,  coffee  or  tea,  with  cake  and 
sandwiches  (a  useless  interlude,  for  the 
tourists  do  not  need  these  and  will  not  get 
them  when  they  return  to  their  own  fire- 
aides),  is  carried  around  by  the  under 
stewards  and  handed  to  the  passengers, 
jvho  partake  of  them  from  hand  to  mouth, 
without  an  intermediate  table,  for  the 
Kuests  are  not  allowed  to  feed  inside  the 
social  hall,  for  the  fluids  under  certain 
conditions  of  the  weather  are  hkely  to 
plop  over.  The  partaking  is  therefore 
puch  in  the  nature  of  what  we  at  home 
pall  a  "reception" — those  stand-up  feeds 
where  no  knees  go  "under  the  mahogany." 
A.t  1  comes  the  call  to  dinner,  as  old-fash- 
ioned fellows  like  me  name  the  mid-day 
meal,  the  same  also  being  partaken  of  in 
three  languages.  In  the  afternoon  at  4 
there  is  another  superfluous  cake  and  coffee 
walk,  and  music  along  with  it  by  the  lit- 
tle German  band;  and  when  supper  (din- 
ier)-time  comes  the  meal  is  eaten  to 
strains  of  music,  the  numbers  of  which 
ire  printed  on  the  back  of  the  bill  of  fare 
and  absorbed  with  the  meal,  the  music 
being  selected  with  regard  to  the  varied 
tastes  and  nationalities  of  the  passengers, 
from  ragtime  stunts  to  high-grade  opera, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  sentimentalities  in 
the  way  of  such  tunes  as  "List  to  the 
Mocking  Bird,"  "Old  Kentucky  Home," 
"Dixie  Land,"  "Swanee  River"  and  the 
like,  that  bring  back  old  memories  to 
many.  At  10  o'clock  comes  around  an- 
other superfluous  lunch,  which,  counting  a 
before-breakfast  chance  at  coffee  and  rolls, 
aaakes  seven  meals  a  day — enough  in  all 
jonscience  for  people  not  day  laborers. 
Then  those  of  a  bibulous  habit  can  have 
iheir  wants  supplied  at  any  time  of  day 
Tom  the  bar — willingly  done,  for  there  is 
1  charge  for  such  extras.  An  occasional 
woman  participated  in  this  branch  of  sup- 
plies, though  in  the  milder  forms,  but  not 
llways.  I  saw  but  one  indulging  in  cig- 
arettes and  she  was  just  learning,  but  got 
along  fairly  well,  the  rail  being  near  at 
hand. 


Between  whiles  the  passengers  killed 
time  the  best  way  they  could  when  out  of 
sight  of  land,  and  when  they  were  not  at 
a  port  where  they  could  look  at  the  steve- 
dores at  work.  And  the  unloading  scenes 
were  full  of  interest  and  enjoyment,  as 
someone  else  did  the  labor — the  taking  off 
of  heavy  machinery,  one  piece  of  which 
weighed  sixteen  tons;  oil  barrels  and  boxed 
merchandise  and  grain  from  the  North; 
and  the  putting  on  of  tropical  fruits  from 
the  South  on  the  return  voyage.  Many 
wrote  letters  at  the  start,  and  one  or  two 
kept  diaries  only  for  a  short  time.  One 
like  myself,  who  spent  so  much  of  his  time 
at  the  desk,  was  a  cause  of  remark,  the 
lassitude  of  the  tropics  so  possessing  the 
critics  that  they  judged  me  by  themselves. 
Those  who  thought  they  must  write  home 
resorted  to  the  perfunctory  aid  of  the  pic- 
ture cards  on  sale  at  stops,  and  which 
could  be  mailed  by  the  deck  steward  with- 
out too  much  exertion  by  the  tourist,  when 
all  they  had  to  say  on  them  was:  "Hav- 
ng  a  good  time;  am  well,  and  hope  you 
are;"  "While  you  are  shivering  over  the 
ire,  I'm  in  my  shirt  sleeves"  (or  shirt 
waist,  as  the  case  may  be),  and  all  such 
;antahzing  stuff.  The  rolling  of  the  ves- 
sel is  a  good  excuse  for  not  writing  much, 
particularly  when  in  hght  ballast,  as  after 
leaving  Santiago  and  Kingston,  for  then 
the  desk  chairs  slid  to  and  fro  and  pen- 
points  made  false  movements,  while  trunks 
at  one  time  had  to  be  tied  to  keep  them 
from  sUding  over  the  stateroom's  smooth 
floor.  And  then  comes  a  crash  from  a 
sort  of  Culebra  Cut  landslide  of  dishes  in 
the  china  closet,  the  breakage  of  which 
goes  overboard  to  the  sharks. 

But  there  were  other  ways  of  killing 
time,  besides  reading  and  the  httle  writing 
done.  The  average  tourist  Ukes  to  play 
cards,  and  to  accommodate  him  there  are 
tables  in  the  saloons  at  either  end  of  the 
steamer,  in  the  social  hall  and  in  the  one 
adjoining  the  bar,  which  was  on  tap  every 
day  in  the  week  after  getting  outside  the 
land  bounds  of  three  miles.  At  the  last 
the  games  were  sometimes  "made  inter- 
esting" by  small  monetary  chances,  with 
generally  something  stimulating   on   the 
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table.  This  side  line  did  not  prevail  in 
'  the  social  hall,  but  the  players  "took  it 
out"  in  vocal  noise,  to  the  annoyance  of 
anyone  desiring  to  write  within  hearing. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  those  awaiting 
their  turn  to  play  hummed  tunes  or  sang 
words  in  an  aggravating  manner,  I  pre- 
sume to  the  other  players  as  well  as  the 
literary  outsider.  To  make  it  worse  they 
sometimes  played  cards  in  Dutch,  which 
made  the  talk  and  humming  sound  worse. 

I  spoke  about  "sailing  in  the  teeth  of 
the  sun."  This  was  in  the  late  afternoon. 
It  is  now  10  o'clock  at  night,  the  ship's 
bell  denoting  that  hour  and  now  striking, 
and  we  are  sailing  away  from  the  moon — 
the  full  moon — which  far  astern  makes  a 
glorious  showing,  silvering  the  broken 
waves  made  by  the  propeller,  as  well  as 
lighting  up  the  whole  gray  sea  outside  the 
brighter  path.  With  the  roll  of  the  ship 
the  electric  light  at  the  mast-head  is  mak- 
ing its  segments  of  circles  like  the  pendant 
of  a  reversed  pendulum  as  the  mast  sways 
to  and  fro,  and,  to  come  down  to  plain 
prose,  I  can  hardly  negotiate  readable 
script,  while  trying  to  keep  my  chair  in 
place  on  the  waxed  floor.  At  the  same 
time  I  cannot  forget  the  glorious  outside 
world — the  blue  sky  with  its  stars  dimmed 
by  the  brighter  moon,  and  the  lush  tropi- 
cal growth  just  out  of  sight,  but  which  we 
will  see  on  the  morrow. 

At  sunrise  on  the  12th  we  dropped 
anchor  at  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica;  in  two 
hours  we  were  docked,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
we  were  on  the  cars,  and  after  the  usual 
delays  in  the  "land  of  to-morrow"  we  were 
on  our  way  to  the  cloudlands  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  isthmus. 

The  fare  for  the  round  trip  was  $12.50 
in  gold  in  a  chair  and  observation  car,  or 
$7.80  second  class.  They  say  in  Europe 
that  only  Americans  and  fools  travel  first- 
class,  and  so  I  agreed  after  finding  that 
some  of  my  shipmates,  whom  I  had  lost 
sight  of  before  getting  on  the  cars,  had 
come  through  on  $3.90  one  way,  thereby 
saving  enough  to  pay  their  one-day  hotel 
bill  at  San  Jose.  Still  I  did  not  like  the 
looks  of  the  second-class  people,  generally, 
,  they  being  vari-eolored  and  not  over-clean 


and  in  the  end  I  was  satisfied"  from  the 
more  comforts  and  better  views  of  the 
scenery  from  the  observation  end  of  the 
chair  car. 

I  had  been  told  by  officers  on  board  that 
the  Hamburg-American  travelers'  checks 
were  good  all  over  the  world,  but  I  found 
out  their  mistake  just  before  getting  on 
the  cars  when  the  ticket  man  refused  mine 
as  part  fare.  It  was  now  near  starting 
time,  so  at  the  risk  of  missing  my  passage, 
I  hurried  through  the  hot  morning  air  to 
the  Hamburg-American  office  to  get  the 
check  cashed.  And  I  never  saw  so  much 
deUberation  as  the  phlegmatic  German 
cashier  showed  as  he  looked  over  the 
check,  asked  for  my  signature  and  pro- 
ceeded to  leisurely  unlock  the  safe  to  get 
the  money.  And  now  instead  of  getting 
me  the  good  coin  of  the  realm  I  had  given 
the  company  in  New  York,  he  handed  me 
out  twenty-one  "colones"  (Columbuses), 
or  Costa  Rican  dollars,  for  my  good  ten, 
instead  of  greenbacks  or  gold.  I  had  some 
Confederate  monej'  at  home  which  looked 
more  negotiable  than  the  "spiggoty" 
money  the  cashier  tendered  me,  but  I  had 
no  time  for  parley  and  hurried  for  the 
train.  Of  course  the  twenty-one  dollars 
was  nearly  equal  to  my  ten  and  was  good 
here,  but  nowhere  else;  so  the  only  way 
was  to  invest  the  change  in  "portable  prop- 
erty," and  thus  save  it. 

The  air  is  close  and  sultry  along  the 
coast,  which  is  well  for  plants  of  tropical 
growth.  They  have  a  fine  park 
at  Port  Limon  called  the  Vargas,  which  is 
full  of  tropical  trees  and  plants,  a  promi- 
nent one  of  the  first  being  the  India  tree, 
with  its  many  trunks  springing  from  its 
base.  The  earth  is  dark  from  the  rank 
shade.  Another  interesting  one  is  the 
ceiba  tree  remarkable  for  its  dividing  near 
the  base  into  bracing  flutes  which  are  thin 
and  the  depressions  deep,  necessary  pro- 
visions in  a  country  of  hurricanes,  as  the 
tree  grows  to  a  height  of  150  feet.  Port 
Limon,  so  named  from  groves  of  wild  lime 
trees  the  first  discoverers  found  there,  is  a 
town  of  6000  people  and  a  great  place  for 
coffee  export,  our  vessel  alone  loading  13,- 
000  bags  at  its  stops  coming  and  going; 
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while  once  a  week  other  vessels  are  load- 
ing here  with  the  same  product.  The  Ham- 
burg-American vessels  haul  also  for  the 
United  Fruit  Company,  which  has  a  large 
fleet  conveying  the  products  of  its  own 
extensive  plantations  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  on  the  West 
India  Islands  to  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  has  a  large  passenger  traffic. 
Just  now  there  is  much  concern  about  an 
underground  insect  which  is  seriously 
damaging  the  bananas  and  for  which  the 
fruit  company  has  a  commission  investi- 
gating. The  cocoa  palm  has  a  similar 
enemy  which  is  injuring  the  growth  of  the 
nut.  In  spite  of  the  ancient  hymn  rela- 
tive to  another  section  of  the  tropics, 
namely  Ceylon,  t/ery  prospect  does  not 
please  here,  and  there  is  vileness  outside 
of  the  sun-tanned  humanity  in  the  way  of 
insect,  fish,  reptile  and  beast. 

"The  milk  in  the  cocoanut"  is  a  saying 
relative  to  the  gist  of  the  subject.  Here 
the  chief  interest  of  the  stop-off  tourist  is 
to  know  how  a  drink  of  milk  from  a  nut 
can  be  got  when  in  the  full  flow,  that  is, 
before  the  meat  begins  to  form  and  absorb 
the  milk.  A  good  sized  nut  will  yield  a 
quart  of  the  most  delicious  drink,  besides 
some  soft  meat  which  can  be  eaten  with  a 
spoon.  On  the  s'^reet  corner  of  Port  Limon 
you  will  see  a  st;  ad  in  charge  of  a  colored 
man  who  is  arn  ed  with  a  "machete,"  a 
heavy  knife  of  the  sword-bayonet  order, 
and  which  has  a  universal  use — for  cutting 
corn  and  sugar  cane,  harvesting  bananas 
and  cutting  a  way  through  jungles.  Here 
the  cocoa  milkman  uses  it  to  trim  off  the 
outer  shell  of  the  nut,  remindful  of  the 
huU  of  the  walnut,  holding  it  in  one  hand 
while  he  deftly  chips  it  off  matterless  of 
slashing  his  fingers  with  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  "machete."  Then,  with  this  imple- 
ment, he  hacks  off  the  small  end  of  the 
main  shell,  cuts  a  hole  for  drinking,  hands 
it  to  the  customer  and  there  you  are!  It, 
however,  requires  an  expert  to  indulge  in 
this  way  without  getting  his  clothing  well 
saturated;  so  the  best  way  is  to  get  a 
tumbler,  pour  the  milk  therein  as  wanted, 
and  help  yourseK.  The  man  lending  the 
tumbler  will  charge  you,  but  you  will  find 


after  trial  that  that  is  the  most  econom- 
ical way. 

But  I  am  delaying  my  journey  to  cloud- 
land  by  details  which  might  be  left  till  my 
return  to  the  coast.  From  the  suburbs  of 
Port  Limon  we  pass  through  the  scattered 
homes  of  natives,  who  in  place  of  the  pic- 
turesque huts  with  wattled  sides  and 
thatch  of  grass  and  banana  leaves  are 
using  galvanized,  corrogated  iron  for  sid- 
ing, which  quickly  rusts  here,  making  the 
homes  unsightly,  besides  lacking  the 
seemly  tropical  appearance  of  the  former 
family  shelters.  For  protection  from  the 
tropical  rains,  which  come  down  in  tor- 
rents, however,  the  modern  innovation  is 
preferable.  These  homes  getting  fewer  as 
we  tortuously  chmbed  the  ridge,  we  soon 
entered  a  veritable  jungle,  where  vines 
and  interlocking  hmbs  gave  no  struggling 
tree  a  chance  to  grow  into  separate  poten- 
tial existence.  The  light  of  the  sun  could 
not  reach  the  ground,  and  here  the  wild 
animals  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  ven- 
omous serpents,  scorpions  and  such  can 
hide;  such  is  the  tracery  of  vines  from 
bush  to  bush  and  from  tree  to  tree.  And 
it  is  thus  mile  after  mile.  Soon  leaving 
the  "tierra  caliente,"  the  hot  lands,  we  be- 
gan to  ascend  rapidly.  This  was  needed  for 
an  altitude  of  over  five  thousand  feet  had 
to  be  attained  in  ninety  miles,  at  Cartago, 
and,  besides  there  was  occasional  descents 
to  make,  and  which  had  to  be  regained. 
The  crookedness  of  the  track  made  the  as- 
cent worse.  Sometimes  we  were  on  the 
edge  of  a  sheer  declivity,  at  others  at  the 
foot  of  one;  sometimes  turning  short 
curves,  in  and  out  the  mountain  side,  and 
leave  the  San  Matina  river,  and,  going 
through  a  tunnel,  come  to  the  Rio  Revan- 
tazon,  which  we  follow  for  twenty-five 
miles  through  a  tortuous  gorge.  And 
what  a  noble  river  this  was!  None  of 
your  sluggish  alligator  rivers  seen  along 
the  coast,  but  one,  sparkMng  and  bright 
as  it  descended  rapids  after  rapids  through 
and  over  rocks  and  boulders,  hke  a  moun- 
tain river  of  our  North.  In  two  places 
there  were  cataracts  dashing  down  the  al- 
most perpendicular  sides  of  hills  a  thou- 
sand feet  high,  suggestive  of  the  falls  of  the 


Yosemite.    Fifty  miles  from  the  sea  we  left 
this  charming  river  and  were  in  the  land  of 
coffee  plantations,  or  "fincas"  as  they  are  , 
here  termed,  and  where  were  raised  sugar,  j 
corn,  yams  and  vegetables  of  the  temper-  j 
ate    zone.      Besides     these    the    banana  | 
grows,  but  the  tree  is  mainly  planted  to  j 
shade   the  coffee  trees,  the  altitude  being 
too  great  for  the  fruit.     Before  reaching 
here  we  were  in  the  land  of  high  moun- 
tains, and  from  our  vantage  ground  we 
could  see  their  slopes  covered  with  culti- 
vated  patches   where  various  crops  were 
growing,  and  all   were  hand  worked,  the 
ground  being  too  steep  for  plowing.    The 
sweet  potato  thrives  here  as  well  as  the 
yam,  and  we  could  see  the  vines  stringing 
down  the  hills.    This  is  a  land  that  the 
coffee  plants  like,  a  hilly  country  in  a  tem- 
perate clime  and  shaded  with  other  trees, 
as  the  bush  and  berries  cannot  stand  a  hot 
sun.       Banana    trees    are    generally    the 
shade  used,   and  when  these    grow  suf- 
ficiently high  the  coffee  bushes  are  set  out 
between  them  and  let  grow   above  them 
till    their    shade    can  be   done    without. 
Guava  trees,  from  whose  fruit  comes  the 
jelly  of  the  name,  and  whose  tall  trunks 
have  a  top  like  an    umbrella    tree,   are 
planted  earlier  and  allowed  to  stand,  as 
they  shade  the  coffee  bushes  without  tak- 
ing so  much  strength  from  the  grouna  as 
the  hungry  banana.     As  we  farther  ascend 
the  mountain  coffee  farms  become  plentier 
till  they  almost  monopohze  the  country. 
As  picking    time  was  on,   we   saw    any 
amount  of  berries    lying  in   the  hull  or  j 
threshed   and    drying  in  gray    windrows  i 
on  the  cemented  ground  where  they  could 
be  covered  with  canvas  in  case  of  rain, 
seldom  seen  at  this  time  of  year,  though 
the  air   is    often    misty    from    overlying 
clouds  which  float  below  the  mountain 
tops  like  immense  fleeces  of  wool.    Some 
of  these  windrows  of  coffee  were  hundreds 
of    yards    long   and    two    or    three    feet 
,  high,  showing  what  an  immense  amount  is 
raised  among  these  mountains.     Hundreds 
of  sacks,  ready  for  shipment,  we  saw  wait- 
ing for  the  first  down-train  for  Port  Limon, 
hauled  there  by  ox-carts,  which  we  could  j 
see  in  the  distance,  drawn  by  one  and  two 


yokes  of  cattle,  winding  up  and  down 
among  the  distant  hills.  These  rigs  are  a 
sight.  Some  of  them  go  back  to  old  Cali- 
fornia days,  tho.se  where  the  wheels  are 
hewn  with  an  axe  from  the  middle  of  a 
large  tree.  But  the  plan  is  now  to  use 
two-inch  plank  placed  parallel,  bound  with 
tire  and  stiffened  with  cast  flanges  with 
bearings  to  fit  on  iron  axles.  Sometimes 
these  planks  are  cut  in  triangles  so  that 
the  shrinkage  will  be  equal.  These  wheels 
are  about  five  feet  apart,  and  some  are 
gaily  painted  in  different  colors.  The 
bodies  are  clumsy,  box-hke  affairs,  the 
tongue  rude  and  heavy  and  attached  to  a 
yoke  lashed  to  the  horns  with  rawhide 
tiiongg.  The  yokes  are  rather  artistically 
made,  a  broad  bearing  left  from  the  solid 
to  rest  on  the  neck.  ^  Mabcgany,  a  wood 
so  precious  with  us,  is  used  for  the  wheels 

and  bodies  of  the  carts.  '       •    -    , 

Before  w*rea-cnsit  tiie  moumam  sum- 
mit we  were  above  the  clouds,  which  in 
vast  masses  we  saw  floating  among  the 
hills.  The  country  grew  still  more  moun- 
tainous, and  we  could  see  plantation  after 
plantation  stretching  off  towards  the  dis- 
tant peaks,  eight  of  which  are  volcanic 
and  likely  to  burst  out  as  did  the  one  which 
four  years  ago  nearly  destroyed  Cartago 
on  the  line  of  this  road.  The  country 
seemed  like  an  agricultural  paradise,  a 
land  which  it  is  hoped  these  people  de- 
serve. At  any  rate  the  Costa  Ricans  are 
a  great  improvement  over  the  people  in 
the  other  Central  American  repubhcs. 
The  laboring  men,  judging  by  the  coffee 
loaders  at  Port  Limon,  are  good  workers. 
They  "come  a  running"  like  the  wood  car- 
riers on  an  old-time  western  packet.  The 
coffee  sacks  weighed  122  pounds  and  were 
sometimes  carried  fifteen  yards  from  the 
cars  to  the  steamer  for  depositing  in  the 
rope  netting  carrying  fifteen  of  them  at  a 
time  to  the  hatchway.  One  man  I  noticed 
in  particular  went  on  a  dog  trot  each  way, 
flinging  his  burden  on  the  sling  and  at 
once  trotting  back  for  another  sack,  indif- 
ferent to  his  turn.  Counting  his  time,  he 
carried  a  third  m..re  than  his  feUows,  v/ho 
surely  worked  hard  enough.  The  loading 
of  13,000  bags  certainly  meant  work,  and 
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many  people  around  the  station  and  show- 
ing more  of  the  Caucasian  blood  than  usu- 
ally seen  in  Central  American  countries, 
and  the  young  women  were  quite  hand- 
some. 

At  the  stations  the  negro  boys  brought 
bananas  and  pineapples  to  sell  to  the  pas- 
sengers, besides  strange  fruits  far  beyond 
my  ken,  while  the  women  brought  them 
cakes  and  pies,  the  latter  of  odd  construc- 


France,  as  I  had  expected  to  pass  the 
night  there  alone,  which  I  practically  did. 
The  hotel  was  represented  on  the  card  the 
runner  gave  me  as  built  earthquake  proof, 
which  in  this  country  is  something,  and  as 
having  a  fine  table.  The  first  guarantee 
was  not  tested  and,  as  to  the  last,  the  less 
said  the  better.  One  of  the  inquisition 
tortures  was  boiling  the  victim  in  oil;  here 
there  was  a  modification  of  this  in  frying 
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tops  UKe  immeuse  ntecua  ui  wuwi.  k.v..x.. 
of  these  windrows  of  coffee  were  hundreds 
of  yards  long  and  two  or  three  feet 
.  high,  showing  what  an  immense  amount  is 
raised  among  these  mountains.  Hundreds 
of  sacks,  ready  for  shipment,  we  saw  wait- 
ing for  the  first  down-train  for  Port  Limon, 
hauled  there  by  ox-carts,  which  we  could  I 
see  in  the  distance,  drawn  by  one  and  two  | 


time  to  the  hatchway.  One  man  I  noticed 
in  particular  went  on  a  dog  trot  each  way, 
flinging  his  burden  on  the  sling  and  at 
once  trotting  back  for  another  sack,  indif- 
ferent to  his  turn.  Counting  his  time,  he 
carried  a  third  m^re  than  his  fellows,  who 
surely  worked  hard  enough.  The  loading 
of  13,000  bags  certainly  meant  work,  and 


those  who  accomphahed  it  were  not  a  feeble 
folk. 

Before  ,we  reached  the  plateau,  if  such 
an  irregular  upland  can  be  so  called,  we 
could  see  the  continuation  of  the  clouds 
we  saw  below,  and  floating  beneath  our 
level,  and  still  the  plantations  increased. 
The  wealth  and  population  of  rural  Costa 
Rica  are  concentrated  in  these  hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  mountain  table-land, 
and  the  better  class  of  people  here  settled 
has  much  to  do  with  the  stable  govern- 
ment of  the  republic.  The  highlanders  of 
Costa  Rica  are  proud  of  their  country. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  the  Spanish  poets, 
and  probably  of  this  mountain  land,  and 
an  exile: 

"My  country  with  its  mountains  call  to  nio^_ 
Those  airy  highlands  of  the  sunny  South." 

And  another:  ' 

"Yet  would  you  scale  these  mountains,  if  you  knew 
That  they  enclose  the  vale  of  Paradise." 

The  people  of  the  coast  country  are  no 
criterion  for  those  of  the  uplands.  You 
cannot  expect  much  from  those  who  can 
knock  off  a  breadfruit  for  breakfast,  and 
a  cocoanut  for  its  milk  for  the  coffee  he 
can  get  for  a  trifle  from  the  uplands;  pluck 
a  "hand"  of  bananas  from  the  tree  shading 
his  shack  for  dinner,  and  make  a  supper 
off  one  of  the  little  wild  pigs  running 
around  his  home. 

At,  Cartago,  the  highest  point  on  the 
Une,  we  saw  the  effects  of  a  late  earth- 
quake, which  laid  low  all  the  churches- 
one  of  them  a  new  one,  just  ready  for  the 
roof— and  the  greater  part  of  the  business 
places  and  houses  of  the  city.  But  they 
are  a  plucky,  hopeful  people  and  a  large 
part  of  the  damage  has  been  overcome  by 
the  erection  of  buildings  more  earthquake 
proof  than  those  destroyed.  There  were 
many  people  around  the  station  and  show- 
ing more  of  the  Caucasian  blood  than  usu- 
ally seen  in  Central  American  countries, 
and  the  young  women  were  quite  hand- 
some. 

At  the  stations  the  negro  boys  brought 
bananas  and  pineapples  to  sell  to  the  pas- 
sengers, besides  strange  fruits  far  beyond 
my  ken,  while  the  women  brought  them 
cakes  and  pies,  the  latter  of  odd  construc- 


tion  and  not  by  any  means  of  the  moth- 
er's brand.  The  pineapples  were  pared 
and  cut  into  slices,  and  I  never  ate  such 
before,  so  soft,  sweet  and  juicy  they  were. 

We  were  coming  into  a  cattle  and  hog 
country,  the  rearing  of  which  is  quite  a 
business.  The  oxen  were  particularly  fine 
animals,  they  being  bred  up  by  imported 
stock .  Their  agricultural  prosperity  makes 
the  people  forget  the  earthquakes  some- 
times coming  along,  and  they  are  not 
scared  by  the  eight  volcanic  peaks  in  sight, 
but  are  as  hopeful  as  consumptives,  and 
hardly  are  they  down  than  they  are  up 
again,  so  in  passing  by  Cartago  you  would 
not  know  what  had  happened  so  few 
years  ago,  but  I  noticed  they  were  build- 
ing their  houses  low. 

From  Cartago  there  was  a  descent  of 
over  one  thousand  feet  to  San  Jose,  where 
we  arrived  at  four  o'clock.    As  we  neared 
the  city  the  thick-growing  shrubbery  back 
of  the  low  stone  walls  which   frequently 
Uned  the  road  had  growing  crops  behind 
them.     In  fact  the  land  is  so  stony  that 
walls  are  needed  to  absorb  them  so  the  i 
land  can  be  worked.    Near  San  Jose  are 
fine  fields  of  pasture  lands  and  plowed 
fields  in    readiness  for  planting    coming  | 
crops.    We  found  automobiles,  carriages  j 
and  street  cars  in  waiting  at  the  station  . 
and  hotel  runners  to  welcome  us.    The  j 
barker  of  the  "LaGrande  France"  hotel  j 
caught  me  because  he  could  speak  fair  j 
"spiggoty"  English  and  after  a  trolley  ride  \ 
of  ten  minutes,  in  connection  with  which  j 
the  same  financial  questions  were  involved  j 
which  met  me  on  the  isthmus  from  the  j 
transfer  of  fares  and  the  return  change, 
I     arrived      at      this      caravansary.        I  } 
was  fortunate  in  finding  four    others    of  j 
the  steamship   company  here  at  the  La 
France,  as  I  had  expected  to   pass  the 
night  there  alone,  which  I  practicaUy  did. 
The  hotel  was  represented  on  the  card  the 
runner  gave  me  as  built  earthquake  proof, 
which  in  this  country  is  something,  and  as 
having  a  fine  table.    The  first  guarantee 
was  not  tested  and,  as  to  the  last,  the  less 
I  said  the  better.    One  of   the  inquisition 
1  tortures  was  boiUng  the  victim  in  oil;  here 
I  there  was  a  modification  of  this  in  frying 
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]  the  victim's  food  in  it,  which,  while  an  im- 
provement, was  not  satisfactory,  though 
the  coffee,  bananas  and  oranges  were  fresh 
from  the  tree.  However,  there  are  ac-' 
quired  tastes  and  that  of  absorbing  oil 
with  one's  food  is  one  of  them,  and  as  the 
local    boarders    here    are    satisfied,    that 

'  should  be  enough,  and  transients  should 
not  kick.  The  coffee  furnish<»d  here  is 
wretched  from  the  practice  of  using  the 

\  steepings  of  the  roasted  and  'ground  berry 

I  as  a  basis.  Sometimes  this"is  placed  on 
the  table  along  with  hot  water  so  the  guest 
can  make  his  own  coffee.     Even  in  a  cattle 

j  country  condensed  milk  is  used  as  I  men- 
tioned being  the  case  at  Panama,  but  we 

j  were  spared  that  infliction  here  as  milk  in- 

!  stead  of  cream  was  furnished.  The  but- 
ter was  non-usable,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  tropics,  but  the  management 
was  very  kind  and  the  air  was  so  glorious 
in  its  invigorating  effects  for  us  who  had 
been  so  sweltering  in  the  low  lands,  that 
we  had  further  reasons  for  not  finding 
fault.  I  was  shown  to  a  fine  bedroom, 
with  high  ceilings,  and  what  I  thought 
were  lace  curtains  of  a  closed-in  kind  of  a 
century  ago,  but  I  found  it  was  to  keep 
out  a  very  vicious  ant  and  a  hungry  mos- 
quito prevailing  in  the  country.  But  as 
neither  put  in  an  appearance,  I  will  con- 
eider  I  was  especially  honored  with  the 
drapery  named.  The  only  thing  I  suffer- 
ed from  was  the  cold.  The  bedrooms  are 
reached  from  verandas  running  along  the 
outside  and  not  from  hallways,  in  South 
American  style. 

A  feature  of  this  region  is  the  turkey 
buzzard,  the  Christmas  bird  of  the  land, 
locally  known  as  the  zopilote,  slowly  sail- 
ing through  the  air,  lazily  floating  in  the 
heavens  or  stealthily  lighting  on  the  tiled 
roofs  or  moving  across  the  ground  with  a 
hop,  skip  and  jump,  which  is  amusing. 
Take  him  for  all  and  all  he  is  a  carrion 
bird,  and  the  word  turkey  should  be  de- 
hyphenated  from  his  name.  In  fact  he  is 
a  junior  vulture,  and  like  that  bird  a  dis- 
poser of  carrion. 

The  low  roofs,  many  of  them  of  tile,  and 
looking  ragged  from  the  number  fallen  to 
the  ground,  at  the  risk  of  braining  pedes- 


trians, and  the  narrow  sidewalks  arrest 
the  newcomer's  attention;  so  do  the  sol- 
diers, many  of  them  quite  boyish  looking 
and  uniformed  in  faded  Kentucky  jeans, 
and  sometimes  shod  with  rawhide  sandals. 
Their  barracks  are  in  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Palace,  where  the  forty-three  con- 
gressmen meet  to  make  laws,  and  in  which 
are  the  federal  offices.  The  "palace"  is  a 
plain  building,  and  the  blank  rear  of  the 
barracks  facing  our  hotel  suggests  the  lin- 
ing up  of  insurrectos,  backs  to  the  wall, 
eyes  bandaged,  a  short  shrift,  a  sharp 
command,  a  prompt  volley  and  a  quick 
fall.  But  there  has  not  been  a  revolution 
for  more  than  forty  years  in  Costa  Rica, 
80  I  can  make  nothing  out  of  this  blank 
wall  in  the  way  of  creating  sentiment. 

But  there  was  sentiment  aroused  when 
came  the  evening  bugle  call  from  the  little 
stone  watch-tower  on  the  corner  of  the  flat 
roof  of  the  barracks-section  of  the  National 
Palace,  announcing  the  day's  close,  when 
the  bugler's  tantarara  floated  across  the 
tiled  roofs  toward  the  distant  mountain 
peaks  with  their  intersperses  of  volcanos, 
and  the  guards  on  their  idle  monotonous 
rounds  were  relieved  on  roof  and  parade 
ground.  I  could  not  help  but  think  that 
the  blank  wall  below  the  tower  bore 
dents  of  bullets  going  through  some  unfor- 
tunate "insurrecto,"  despite  the  assurance 
that  there  had  been  peace  in  the  republic 
for  near  a  generation  or  two. 

While  thus  vigorous  in  avenging  the 
acts  of  the  insurgents,  these  Central  Amer- 
ican republics  are  very  easy  on  the  every- 
day murderer.  He  is  neither  shot,  hung 
nor  guillotined,  and,  after  a  few  years,  par- 
doned. The  Costa  Rican  of  the  class  is 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  at  Puenta  Arenas 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  place,  however,  so 
hot  that  he  naturally  wishes  capital  pun- 
ishment was  in  force  that  his  death  might 
be  more  prompt. 

There  is  a  railroad  from  San  Jose  to 
Puenta  Arenas  (Sandy  Point),  which  has 
a  singular  history,  but  emblematic  of 
South  American  doings.  An  enterprising 
president  of  the  repubUc  negotiated  with 
English  capitahsts  for  a  line  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  Cartago,  thirteen  miles  east  of 


San  Jose,  which  was  then  the  capital  of 
Costa  Rica.    This  was   to  start  at  the 
coast  and  work  its  way  to  the  interior, 
and  to  eventually  meet  the  one  then  com- 
ing from  Port  Limon.      The    start  was 
made  from  Puenta  Arenas,  but  the  hun- 
dreds of  ox-carters  who   for  generations 
had  been  hauling  coffee  and  other  produce 
to  the  coast,  and  merchandise  back  to 
points  on  the  way  to  the  capital,  threat- 
ened a  revolution — a  very  easy  thing  to 
start.    So  the  president  compromised  by 
stopping  work   and  agreeing    to  let  the 
carters  haul  the  railroad  materials,  engines 
and  all,  several  miles  to  the  interior  and 
build  the  railroad  on  to  the  capital,  which 
the  carters  agreed  to  as  a  temporary  reUef 
from  their  eventual  loss  of  business.    This 
meant,  of  course,  taking  the  cars  and  loco- 
motives apart  for  convenience  of  hauUng, 
and  a  long  delay  in  the  completion  of  the 
Une.   As  late  as  1886  the  road  was  in  three 
sections,  with  ox-cart  lines  filling  up  the 
gaps.    It  took  as  much  as  three  days  to 
cart  goods  from  point   to  point  of   the 
breaks  in  the  railroad;  but  then  there  was 
a  temporary  satisfac^on  and  a  revolution 
avoided.     The    distance    between    ocean 
points  is  but  160  miles,  and  it  was  but  a 
few  years  since  that  part  of  the  Une  was 
completed. 

VII— SAN  JOSE  TO   PORT  LIMON. 

As  Colon  needs  to  be  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  instead  as 
it  is  in  the  punctuation  point  it  reads;  so 
San  Jose  must  not  be  called  as  it  reads, 
but  "San  Hozay,"  and  with  this  caution 
I  go  on  with  my  narrative. 

Awakened  long  before  daylight  by  an 
interminable  rattle  as  from  an  army  train, 
appropriately  punctuated  at  sunrise  by 
the  bugle  call  from  the  tower  on  the  cuar- 
tel,  I  found  the  air  so  cool,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  artificial  heat  in  the  hotel,  as 
to  be  uncomfortable,  and  after  breakfast, 
so  much  worse  than  the  supper  that  I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  saying,  which  I  have  be- 
'  fore  named,  that  in  Central  America, 
whatever  hotel  you  put  up  at,  you  will 
wish  you  had  tried  the  other.  The  only 
satisfaction  from  the  at  hand  condition  is 


that  the  landlord  is  doing  the  best  he  can, 
but  there  is  one  thing  he  might  avoid,  and 
that  is  of  giving  his  guests  "spiggotty" 
change  that  will  not  pass  outside  the  Cen- 
tral American  repubhcs. 

Before  breakfast  I  paid  a  second  visit  to 
the  Cathedral,  which  I  had  looked  in  upon 
the  evening  before,  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  oi  the  kind  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can capitals,  and  the  pride  of  the  San  Jose 
people.  It  is  about  280  feet  by  300  feet, 
with  a  railed  park  in  front  set  out  with 
tropical  plants.  There  is  a  nunnery  con- 
nected with  the  Cathedral,  and  in  the  rear 
is  a  row  of  arched  corridors,  the  familiar 
sight  at  the  old  California  missions.  As  I 
entered  the  sanctuary  fifty  or  sixty  of 
its  recluses  came  in,  walking  two  by 
two,  and  kneeling  down,  remained  silently 
80  all  the  time  I  was  there,  some  twenty 
minutes,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much  ■ 
longer  after  I  left.  The  space  in  front  of 
the  altar  was  as  broad  as  the  stage  of  an 
opera  house,  and  the  priests,  with  an  oc- 
casional soldier,  I  do  not  know  why,  in 
silence  passing  to  and  fro  across  the  plat-  | 
form,  or  towards  the  kneeling  women,  and 
the  oppressive  silence  made  the  whole  ; 
scene  suggestive  of  a  pantomime.  | 

A  description  of  this  building  should  be 
interesting  from  the  difficulty  of  its 
erection  and  from  the  distance 
from  the  coast  at  a  time  when  the 
only  way  of  transportation  of  materials 
was  by  ox-carts  over  steep  and  dangerous 
roads  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  miles,  de- 
pending on  from  which  ocean,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  primitive  means  of  architecture 
of  the  times.  It  has  a  Doric  facade,  with 
the  usual  twin  towers,  centered  by  a  dome. 
Above  the  main  entrance  is  a  large  clock. 
Between  rows  of  tall  columns  you  ascend 
a  broad  flight  of  steps  and  enter  the  audi- 
torium between  a  double  row  of  huge  pil- 
lars. On  either  side  are  the  conventional 
"stations  of  the  cross,"  while  the  floor  is 
covered  alternately  with  vari-colored  tiles. 
Above  and  around  are  gleamings  of  white 
and  gold,  and  inside  the  altar  raihng  are 
seats  for  the  bishop  and  president  of  the 
repubUc.  At  the  "military  masses"  oc- 
casionally held  here  large  bands  of  music 


^-and  companiea  oi  soiuieio  nl^  in  evidence, 
with  their  shining  brass  instruments,  flash- 
ing bayonets  and  gay  uniforms. 

The  middle  of  the  floor  is  bare  of  seats, 
but  on  the  sides  are  rows  of  backless  ma- 
hogany benches.  Upon  the  array  of 
kneeling,  black-robed  women  came  the 
morning  sun's  rays,  partly  lighting  up  the 
gloom.  Brightness  is  outside  amid  the 
beautiful  decorations  in  the  gardens.  So 
much  for  the  Cathedral. 

From  here  I  went  to  the  market,  a 
square  from  the  Palace,  on  the  Calle  Com- 
mercio  or  Commerce  street.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  curious  ox-teams  of  the  country 
thronged  the  highway.  It  was  said  there 
were  three  or  four  hundred  of  them,  and 
their  noise  from  the  surging  back  and 
forth  of  the  wheels  on  the  iron  axles  and 
the  tires  on  the  cobble  stones  is  what 
keeps  newcomers  awake  o'  nights,  for  they 
pervade  the  dark  hours.  Some  of  these 
teams  had  been  days  on  the  road,  coming 
as  far  as  sixty  miles.  The  carts  were 
loaded  with  all  imaginary  produce — sugar 
cane,  coffee,  melons,  pumpkins  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds,  many  beyond  my 
knowledge.  And  I  must  not  forget  the 
firewood  and  green  forage,  piled  so  high  in 
the  small  cart  bodies  that  on  sloping  roads 
the  prod-armed  driver  had  to  steady  his 
load  to  avoid  an  upset.  Among  the  carts 
were  seen  wheels  of  the  old  type,  made 
from  plank  eight  inches  thick  hewn  from 
the  heart  of  the  tree  and  thinning  towards  ' 
the  circumference  to  four.  But  the  mor^ 
modern  wheels,  before  described,  were  the 
prevailing  kind,  made  of  mahogany,  some 
of  them  gaily  painted  and  looking  hke 
those  of  circus  wagons.  The  old-time 
wheels  were  made  with  an  axe,  the  holes 
wrought  out  with  gouge  and  hot  irons. 
An  up-to-date  Studebaker  sprinkler  at 
work  on  the  streets  at  the  same  time,  was 
an  anachronism  to  be  noted;  the  far-back, 
conservative  past,  side  by  side  with  the 
pushing  present,  along  with  the  trolleys 
and  telephone,  the  calls  on  the  latter,  in- 
^  stead  of  our  "Hello"  being  "Oyez!  Oyez!" 
the  same  terms  as  our  court  criers  use. 

I  tried  to  get  inside  the  Hall  of  Depu- 
ties, a  room  in  the  National  Palace,  mainly 


interesting  from  its  plainness  compared 
with  the  furnishings  of  the  Cathedral  and 
theatre,  so  grand  for  a  city  and  republic 
so  small;  but  congress  not  being  in  ses- 
sion, this  had  to  be  forgone.  The  legisla- 
ture will  not  convene  until  May,  when 
there  will  be  an  important  matter  to  be 
settled — and  that  is,  who  of  three  candi- 
dates running  for  the  office  at  the  election 
last  December  shall  be  president,  as  nei- 
ther had  a  majority,  and  the  deputies  de- 
cide. There  has  been  some  excitement 
since,  but  it  will  end  with  that,  as  this  is  a 
law-abiding  country.  The  people  take  it 
out  in  placarding  the  walls  in  town,  city 
and  roadside  with  "Viva"  Hernandez, 
Duran  or  Iglesias,  the  three  candidates. 
Iglesias  was  president  from  1894  till  1902. 
So  until  May  the  populace  will  have  to 
keep  their  tempers.  The  present  execu- 
tive is  Jimenez,  and  he  is  quite  popular, 
being  a  sort  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  who 
goes  around  in  his  common  clothes  through 
the  streets  of  the  capital,  open  to  the  ap- 
peals of  the  humblest. 

In  distinction  from  our  ideas  of  the 
Latin  Americans  the  Costa  Ricans  are  a 
people  to  admire,  of  course  leaving  out 
the  lowlanders  of  the  coast,  who  are  mainly 
blacks  from  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  but 
who  have  the  merit  of  being  English  speak- 
ing and  are  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company.  The  highlanders,  those 
who  live  on  the  hills  and  plains  from  2000 
to  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
50  to  100  miles  from  either  coast,  are  a 
very  different  class  from  the  generahty  of 
Central  and  South  Americans.  The  Span- 
ish element  is  little  mixed  with  the  In- 
dian and  not  at  all  with  the  negro,  and 
are  a  physical  improvement  generally  over 
those  of  the  other  Spanish  speaking  coun- 
tries in  America.  They  are  taller  and  bet- 
ter looking,  especially  the  young  women. 
The  first  settlers  came  from  Gahcia,  Spain, 
and  there  has  since  been  an  admixture  of 
French  and  northern  Itahans,  who  in  the 
way  of  fine  arts  and  music  have  further 
toned  up  the  people.  There  is  a  national 
band  and  a  theatre  which  cost  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  in  San  Jose,  a  city  of 
35,000.    In  this  city  the  l^ws  are  enforced. 


particularly  towards  drinking,  the  saloons 
being  closed  on  Sunday,  and  at  nights 
from  10  o'clock  till  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. That  this  rule  will  not  be  violated 
the  locking  up  and  opening  of  the  saloons 
is  done  by  the  poUce.  So  you  see  they 
have  something  on  us. 
,  It  may  sound  fulsome  to  say  it,  but 
these  skyward  people  are  loveable  to  a 
degree,  further  increased  by  their  ingenu- 
ous ways.  In  the  late  Presidential  cam- 
paign and  still  continuing  from  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  coming  legislative  election, 
there  was  a  great  forming  of  clubs  in 
country,  town  and  city,  where  there  was 
a  general  "whooping-up"  of  the  candi- 
dates. In  cases  the  citizens  would  sign 
agreements  to  support  their  candidate  and 
then,  changing  their  minds,  would  come 
I  out  in  their  local  paper  explaining  their 
[change  of  heart,  in  that  they  were  over- 
persuaded,  influenced  by  drink  or  hurried 
to  signing  while  they  were  studying  the 
matter  over;  one  man,  in  his  recantation, 
bringing  his  wife  in  as  an  accomplice,  this 
to  show  that  the  men  there  are  children 
of  a  larger  growth  as  well  as  here.  At  one 
of  the  rallies  in  San  Jose  there  were  1500 
horsemen  in  Une;  the  air  full  of  "Vivas" 
for  the  crowd's  favorite  candidate  and  of 
dust  from  the  cavorting  cavalcade.  The 
opposing  cry  to  "Viva"  is  "Muerta," 
"Death  to,"  or  "Down  With"  the  opposing 
candidate.  Before  the  gathering  the  chief 
of  police  pubhshed  a  mild  advisory  notice 
requesting  the  marchers  and  lookers  on  of 
different  poUtics  to  kindly  avoid  expres- 
sions which  might  generate  hard  feelings. 
This  is  somewhat  different  from  the  way 
things  are  carried  on  in  Mexico.  In  the 
conventional  opinion  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can crowd,  there  would  have  been  a  riding 
down  of  the  opposition  and  a  shooting  of 
their  leader,  but  they  do  things  different 
in  Costa  Rica.  When  the  "merry  month 
of  May"  comes  around,  the  deputies  will 
meet  and  quietly  elect  a  president  who 
will  be  inducted  into  office  and  peacefully 
serve  his  term.  Then  in  regard  to  the 
laboring  class,  or  peons,  which  in  the 
neighboring  republics  are  so  held  to  the 
farms  by  debt   that    they  are  virtually 


slaves.  Here  they  leave  at  will.  Should 
an  employer  talk,  as  he  thinks,  harshly  to 
him,  the  peon  in  a  hurt  voice  says:  "I 
guess  you  don't  want  me  any  more,"  and 
leaves,  making  his  late  boss  sorry  for  what 
he  said. 

So  the  Costa  Ricans  may  not  be  the 
ideal  people,  as  suggested  by  the  heading 
;  of  the  last  paragraph,  that  is  from  our 
'  point  of  view,  but  they  are  exceptional 
compared  with  their  brethren  of  Spanish 
descent,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  their 
supremacy  comes,  as  I  have  intimated, 
outside  their  superior  lineage,  from  a  cli- 
mate which  has  prevented  their  deteriora- 
tion, a  climate  so  much  like  that  of  our 
temperate  zone,  where  we  in  our  glass 
houses  had  better  refrain  from  throwing 
any  stones  at  them. 

I     There  afe  many  cheap  sayings  taken  as 
verities  from  their  terseness,  such  as  "To 
be  good  is  to  be  happy,"  "The  end  justifies 
the  means,"  "Hell  is  paved  with  good  in- 
'tentions,"  "Virtue  is  its  own  reward,"  and 
the  Uke,  perhaps  getting  their  truth  foun- 
dations from  the  fact  that  they  headed 
the  pages  of  our  copy  books,  except  the 
third  precept,  when  we  older  ones  were 
too  young  to  question  them,  and  who  can 
not  let  them  loose  from  our  natures.    On 
our  return  from  San  Jose  I  came  across  a 
visitor  to  a  ranch  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city  who   had    spent    three  months 
there  and  naturally  "knew  it  all"  and  she 
repeated  to  me  this  aphorism :    '  'The  birds 
of  the  tropics  have  no  song,  the  flowers  no 
perfume,  the  men  no  honor  and  the  wom- 
en no  virtue."    While  we  of  the  North 
have  singing  birds  and  fragrant  flowers, 
humanly  speaking,  we  are  not  in  positions 
to  cast  reflections  on  others  who,   from 
our  point  of  view  are  ethically  beneath  us, 
like  our  neighbors  to  the  far  South,  even 
if  there  is  a  glamour  of  truth  around  the 
sayings  above  noted.    As  far  as  the  silence 
of  the  birds  is  concerned,  as  I  toiled  up  , 
the  path  leading  to  the  Moro  Castle  at 
Santiago,    and    when    its   notes    seemed 
doubly  welcome,  a  song  bird,  the  nightin- 
gale of  the  South,  broke  forth  from  the 
tropical  shades  in  notes  of  the  sweetest 
melody,   and    to  fvirther  emphasize    the 
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falsehood  of  the  first  two  sections  of  the 
saying,  from  boughs  shading  the  same 
depths  came  the  fragrance  from  beautiful 
flowers.  The  men  have  honor,  the  women 
virtue.  It  is  all  from  the  standpint  taken. 
With  the  scandals  in  our  public  places, 
where  graft  is  rampant;  with  the  erotics 
of  women  in  high  life,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  reports  of  our  divorce  courts,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  silence  our  tongues  and  still  our 
pen-thrusts  while  criticizing  the  conduct 
of  the  men  and  women  toward  the  equator. 
The  Spanish  mother  is  noted  for  her  faith- 
fulness and  the  care  she  exercises  towards 
her  family  with  its  large  number  of  chil- 
dren. In  drifting  away  from  the  old  land 
marks  established  by  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  it  is  a  relief  Lo  have  some  other 
nationahty  to  pick  at  for  a  foil  to  our 
shortcomings.  The  moral  lapses  among 
our  "idle  rich,"  indulged  in  to  pass  away 
the  time,  and  resulting  in  resorting  to  the 
divorce  courts,  make  it  seem  fitting  to 
hold  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt  a  people 
where  divorce  is  unknown.  Of  course  I 
am  speaking  of  the  white  Costa  Ricans. 

Again  with  the  salaciousness  that  is 
getting  more  and  more  prominent,  even 
in  magazines  which  years  back  bore  the 
name  of  being  somewhat  straight-laced,  to 
say  nothing  of  works  of  fiction  which  can 
ply  there  exploitations  openly;  and  then 
with  the  abandonment  of  our  old-time 
conventional  ways  to  the  separation  of 
our  sexes  till  our  once  joint  socialities  dif- 
ferentiate to  "dove"  teas  and  "stag"  din- 
ners, and  to  men's  and  women's  clubs,  to 
the  sacrifice  of  family  relations;  until 
there  is  the  hatural  sequence  of  the  affin- 
ity and  the  male  of  her  kind,  and  so  on  to 
legal  separations!  Come!  Come!  Quit 
throwing  stones!  or  a  return  volley  may 
break  your  windows.  j 

This  morahzing  may  seem  inadvertent 
to  the  main  subject  of  these  papers,  but, 
in  our  "holier  than  thou"  way  we  have 
been  taking  on  ethical  airs  towards  our 
alleged  moral  inferiors  of  the  "Sunny 
South,"  and  so  I  let  it  go. 

Returning  to  the  different  subject  of 
our  ox-drivers,  the  conductor  walks  ahead 
of  his  team  carrying  an  iron-pointed  goad. 


which  sometimes  lays  sharp  end  on  the 
yoke,  the  driver  now  and  then  looking 
back;  sometimes  the  wand  of  office  is 
carried  on  the  driver's  shoulder  in  a  way 
that  the  oxen  "could  see  the  point." 
They  got  along  well  together,  however, 
the  dark  "vaquero"  conversing  to  his 
charges  in  mild  tones  in  giving  them  his 
"Adelantes"  and  "Arras,"  the  forward 
urgings,  or  his  "Dirrechos"  and  "Circos," 
for  "Gee"  and  "Haw";  terms  I  once 
learned  from  my  fellow  Mexican  Indians 
on  a  Cahfornia  ranch.  The  streets  leading 
towards  the  market  were  alive  with  these 
carts,  while  the  curbs  were  lined  with  un- 
counted others.  The  market  took  up  a 
square,  and,  besides  the  provisions  on  sale 
there  were  drygoods,  notions,  boots  and 
shoes  and  harness  goods  and  saddlery  in 
great  quantities  lying  on  tables.  A  sight 
were  women  at  the  meat  stalls,  taking  the 
place  of  men.  In  its  large  area,  with  its 
varied  merchandise  on  sale,  and  crowds 
buying,  the  San  Jose  market  was  a 
novelty  to  us  strangers  from  the  North, 
or  rather  for  me,  for  in  my  sight-seeing  I 
was  alone,  making  my  comments  to  my- 
self, and  treasuring  the  details  for  future 
notation. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  law  against  dogs 
running  at  large  in  this  city,  uo  more  than 
there  is  against  the  vultures,  as  some  call 
the  buzzards!  Both  being  necessary  for 
the  sanitation  of  the  town  for  in  the  way 
of  getting  away  with  the  objectionable 
matter,  they  were  equally  tolerated,  if 
not  welcomed.  A  big  Dane  having  the 
run  of  our  hotel,  and  a  little  whiffet,  his 
companion,  were  notable  objects  in  the 
domestic  dog  line.  The  Dane  had  his 
ears  trimmed  to  their  limit,  and  both  dogs 
had  the  run  of  the  hotel  and  were  insepa- 
rable. 

The  people  were  very  courteous  to 
strangers,  whenever  their  languages  could 
get  in  touch,  which  is,  oh,  so  seldom! 
They  persisted  in  not  understanding  me, 
although  I  put  before  them  my  best  Span- 
ish, but  maybe  that  was  none  too  good. 
In  such  case  the  facial  expression  of  the 
native  did  much  "towards  closing  the  in- 
cident."    A  quick    lowering   of    the  left 
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corner  of  the  mouth  and  the  same  side  of 
the  head  till  it  neared  the  shoulder, 
meant  everything.  There  was  no  need  of 
saying  "quien  sabe"  nor  "no  spiggoty." 
The  movements  named  told  all  without 
words,  but  all  the  negation  was  with 
the  greatest  pohteness. 

On  nay  way  to  the  station  I  went  a  cir- 
cuitous route  to  see  the  "Teatro  Nacional," 
the  pride  of  the  San  Jose  people,  and  it  is  a 
hurt  to  their  f eehngs  if  you  do  not  take  it 
in,  so  far  as  mental  deglutition  will  admit. 
And  it  is  a  very  fine  affair  for  such  a 
sized  city.  In  front  is  a  railed-in  yard 
planted  with  exotics  like  a  Uttle  plaza. 
The  facade  has  a  fine  appearance  from  its 
columns  and  its  statuary  on  corners  and 
gable  peaks.  From  the  top  of  a  broad 
stairs  leading  from  the  yard  a  wide  hall- 
way goes  on  a  level  through  the  parquette 
to  the  stage,  where  in  view  of  the  filled 
tiers,  for  they  are  great  theatre  goers 
here,  the  performers  nightly  strut  as  they 
play  their  mimic  parts.  The  president  of 
the  repubhc  has  his  box,  as  in  royal  lands, 
and  as  regally  fitted  up.  From  the  same 
stage  I  had  an  unmolested  view  of  the 
audience  room,  tier  on  tier;  a  barren  priv- 
ilege. On  each  side  of  the  entrance  hall 
there  were  large  drinking  rooms,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  of  the  broad  front,  except 
the  hall  way,  now  fiUed  with  tables  with 
the  accompanying  chairs  on  top;  it  being 
cleaning  house  day,  so  it  looked  as  if  some 
of  the  income  besides  the  state  subsidies  ' 
come  from  the  sale  of  drink.  Here  the 
audience  resorts  during  the  long  inter- 
missions in  the  plays  of  this  far  South. 
The   theatre  was  undergoing.  r.-r-'r3  at 

the  time  of  my  visit.  '^-j '*'"..-   . 

ij     A  sight  met  me  at  the  railroaa  depot,  at 

the  side  of  which  is  the  general  delivery  of  \ 

milk  from  the  country.    It  comes  in  large 

cans  and  on  the  dairymen's  arrival  they  I 

are  met  by  the  "lecheros"  or  milk  ped- 

'  dlers.    The    distribution    is    made    from 

^  horse,  mule  or  donkey-back,  each  animal 

carrying  four  five-gallon  cans,  two  before 

and  two  behind  the  rider;  the  cans  set  in 

j  sconces.    These,  filled  from  the  farmers' 

cans,  are  set  on  the  sconces  when,  with  a 

leap  acquired  from  experience,  the  lechero 


i>:ds  between  the  cans  and  starts  on  his 
rounds  with  his  shrill  cries  of  "Leche! 
Leche!  muy  fresca!"  or  "Milk!  Milk!  very 
fresh!"  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
no  cries  of  bad  fish.  Then,  with  two 
measures  he  has  in  front  of  him,  he  dips 
out  the  milk  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  a 
pint,  "spiggoty"  money,  to  his  patrons, 
the  farmer  getting  about  ten  cents  a  quart. 
With  the  walking  motion,  animal  heat 
from  the  "milk  wagon"  and  finger  contact, 
one  would  think  the  milk  would  be  in  bad 
condition,  or  maybe  churned  to  butter  as 
that  is  the  way  the  Arabs  manage  churn- 
ing with  their  camels,  but  I  did  not  hear 
nor  taste  of  it  for  that  at  our  hotel  seem- 
ed all  right,  though  we  had  got  so  we  were 
not  very  particular  since  leaving  the  ship. 
Cream  is  only  delivered  by  special  ar- 
rangement after  the  regular  rounds.  The 
filling  of  the  cans  and  the  expert  mount- 
ing of  the  lecheros  were  strange  sights  to 
■18  Northerners.  With  their  bad  English 
i^d  my  worse  Spanish,  I  was  hard  set  to 
get  details  of  the  dairy  business,  but  what 
I  learned  I  give.  The  Costa  Ricans  have 
fine  pasturage  and  fine  cattle,  and  with 
more  modern  appliances  they  should  do 
well.  They  get  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a 
pound  for  their  butter,  and  a  proportion- 
ate sum  for  their  cream. 

There  are  four  daily  newspapers  in  San 
Jose,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  newsboys 
as  they  go  their  rounds  concerning  non- 
understandable  even<,s,  is  another  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  city.  The  type  used  in 
these  journals  is  large  and  there  is  lots  of 
"display."  The  pubUcation  of  continuous 
tales  is  one  feature  of  them.  An  odd  de- 
partment is  that  in  which  appears  the  an- 
nouncement of  coming  marriages  and  the 
invitations  thereto  for  near  relatives  and 
intimate  friends;  all  in  the  most  ingenu- 
ous way. 

Having  seen  all  the  available  places  of 
interest,  I  was  ready  to  go  down  to  the 
coast,  so  bidding  good-bye  to  this  strange 
city  among  the  clouds,  its  endless  array  ot 
ox-carts,  its  narrow  streets  and  narrower 
sidewalks,  overlooked  by  windows  barred 
and  grilled,  and  balconies  suggestive  of 
"playing  the  bear,"  with  the  dramatis  per- 
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sonae  accomplishments  of  languiahing: 
scnorita  al)()V(i  and  (iavalior  bellow  Hinj^ing 
and  Htrumminij;  his  ^uiiar,  no!  forgottin^^ 
the  joan-c.lad  soldiers  and  youMiful  police; 
i<.H  mantilla  (n)vered  or  rcboNo  face-framed 
women;  its  black-halted  and  black-robed 
priests  and  its  nuns  and  sisters  of  charity, 
and  other  strange  sights,  and  remembering 
the  four-footed  milk  wagons;  farewelling 
all  ilu'.HC.  and  nev(!r  to  sec  them  again,  I 
boarded  the  train,  securing  a  seat  in  the 
rear  of  the  observation  car,  wherefrom  I 
had  a  better  vi(!W  of  valUiy  and  mountain 
than  when  1  passed  up.  There  were  fivei 
of  us  excursionists  on  this  coign  of  van- 
tage— a  man  whom  1  will  call  Billson,  on  a[ 
world  tour;  thn^e  San  Jose  ladies  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  myself.  Th(!  three 
women  wen^  a  mother,  daughter  and  the 
"(juerida"  or  dear  friend  of  the  latter. 
The  husband  and  father  of  the  first  two 
ladies  was  a  gentleman  named  Ruiz,  and 
subsequent  information  placed  his  worth 
at  1  ,()0(),()0{)  colones,  or  half  that  in  gold, 
and  dividing  that  sum  by  four,  the  mun- 
ber  of  Ihi'.  children,  one  could  handily  find 
out  what  each  n\ight  be  worth  in  time.  1 
state  this  to  show  that  w<'  were  trav(>ling 
with  some  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  bearing 
in  mind  our  after  sociability,  one  with  an- 
other. 

The  amount  of  this  wealth  is  by  no 
means  startling  in  a  land  where  t,herc  is  so 
much  agricultiu-al  riches.  The  name  of 
the  young  friend  was  ('abrillo.  Christian 
name  Dolores,  wliile  that  of  her  friend  was 
llhuKi,  Helen  in  lOnglish.  Dolores  was  the 
daughter  of  the  local  undertaker,  for 
people  die  here  even  if  it  is  a  salubrious 
land,  and  was  in  mourning  for  a  recently 
deccas(>d  member  of  her  family,  ;vnd  her 
name  meaning  "sorrows,"  taking  matters 
all  round,  slu;  should  have  been  wrapped 
up  in  gloom,  which  she  was  not.  Tiie  fair 
Pvlene,  for  she  was  a  pronounced  blonde, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  could 
speak  lOnglish,  and  it  fc^U  to  her  vivacious 
lot  to  do  the  talking  for  her  mother  and 
friend,  emergencies  she  was  certainly  equal 
to,  and  i)esides  to  do  some  translating  for 
them  when  matters  of  int(u-est  came  up. 
But  for  all   that  the  other  two  ladies  werel 


at  a  disadvantage,  as  time  was  too  short 
for  lengthy  translations.  As  Dona  Ruiz 
sl(!pt  nuich  of  the  time,  or  let  on  to,  to  the 
loss  of  not  understanding  what  was  said 
in  the  translations,  it  did  not  .so  much 
matter  to  her,  and  then  again  maybe  she 
did  not  care  to  be  over-watchful  of  her 
charges,  for  northern  independence  of 
their  class  was  creeping  in  among  them, 
from  the  several  Americans  marrying 
or  s(!ttling  among  them,  and  then  again 
she  might  have  been  thinking  of  the  times 
she  hernelf  had  rebelled  against  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  her  by  mother  or  du- 
enna in  her  restrained  girlhood  dayu, 

I  had  carried  from  my  school  days, 
when  I  was  learning  Spanish,  a  story 
which  I  could  repeat,  parrot  fashion,  to 
8U(;h  elTect  that  in  trying  it  on  ('astilians  I 
could  interest  them  in  it,  and  I  experi- 
mented with  it  on  these  ingenue  daughters 
of  San  Jose,  and  this  was  the  story  in 
English,  condensed: 

"Three  travelers  found  a  treasure  and 
said  among  themselves  'We  are  hungry; 
let  one  go  out  and  get  something  to  eat.' 
He  who  went  out  said  to  himself  'I  will 
put  poison  in  the  meat  I  buy,  to  the  end 
that  my  companions  may  die,  and  I  will 
get  all  the  treasure.'  Hut  when  he  had 
gone  the  other  two  said,  'We  will  kill  our 
companion  when  he  returns  and  share 
the  treasure  between  us.'  The  natural 
result  was  they  all  died.  A  philosopher 
who  passed  by  there  at  the  time  said, 
'What  fools  these  mortals  be.'  He  then 
picked  up  th(!  trc^asure,  put  it  in  his  pocket 
and  passed  on." 

I  was  enabled  to  tell  this  in  such  a  way 
that  the  non-English  of  the  ladies  could 
get  the  gist  of  the  narration,  the  old  lady, 
if  tixu'h  1  can  call  one,  who  was  several 
years  younger  than  was  I,  even  waking  up 
to  the  hearing  of  it  and  thinking  it  a  fine 
story.  The  point  of  th(!  matter  was  that 
the  eenorita  Elene,  while  complimenting 
me  on  my  Spanish,  the  narration  being 
but  a  memory  stunt,  insisted  on  ray  hav- 
ing practic(>d  deception  on  them  when  I 
said  I  was  ignorant  of  their  language,  in 
that  I  might  get  the  benefit  of  their  private 
conversation;  and,  protest  as  1  would,  she 


would  hear  to  no  denial,  which  was  in  a 
way  complimcnlary  to  nie  so  far  as   my 
proficiency  in  the  language  wa-s  concerned, 
but  the  reverse  in  the  other  line.     80  in- 
terested was  she,  however,  that  she  in- 
sisted   on    getting    the    story   by    hearty 
which  she  did  to  retail  among  her  friends. 
It  may  not  seem  proper  to  deal  in  ego- 
tistical personalities  like  these,  but  I  was 
interested  in  the  party,  particularly  in  get- 
ting information  concerning  the  ways  and 
^customs  of   these  so-far-removed  people 
•  from  us,  and  here  in  this  English-speaking 
Spanish  girl  was  an  opportunity;  besides 
it  was  a  seven-hour  ride  to  the  coast,  and 
the  time  must  be  passed  away.     Billson,  I 
must  say,  was  edging  me  out,  but  we  both 
learned  the  social  side  of  San  Jose,  the 
habits    and    aspirations    of     the    young 
people,  the  personal  history  of  Elene  and 
of  her  education  in  the  North  and  after- 
,  wards  in  Europe.    She  had  some  novel 
.  ideas  of  New  York  society,  where  the  elite 
ladies,  while  their  husbands  and  escorts 
were  over  their  after-dinner  cigars    and 
wine,  indulged,  nor  only  in  cigarettes,  but 
in   strong  waters.     In  these  matters   the 
ladies  of  San  Jose  are  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cency,  and  thus  I  hope  they  will  remain, 
under  the  restraints  of  mothers,  chaperons 
'  and  duennas,  while  our  female  examplers 
(  go  on  in    their   new-woman  ways.     And  t 
here  I  tried  on  a  little  missionary  work,  , 
from   which   I  got  a  promise  from  Elene 
that  blu!  would  set  the  American  girla  an 
example  and  not  nmoke  cigarettes. 

From  Age's  Alpine  heights  1  can  afford 
to  descend  to  these  details  without  fear  of 
comment,  in  reference  to  the  talk  with 
the  young  (Josia  Rican.  She  discussed 
matrimony  with  the  freedom  of  an  in- 
genue. And  then  she  was  under  the  wing 
of  her  mother,  who,  1  regret  to  say,  was 
dozing  too  rauf;h  of  her  time  for  the  interest 
of  all  concerned.  Elene  said  that  she 
wanted  thu  man  she  married  to  be  15  or  2(J 
years  older  than  she,  which  about  fitted 
IJillson,  but  he  never  winced  at  the  hear- 
ing. 1  had  repeated  the  old  saw  about  it 
being  "better  to  be  an  old  man's  darling 
than  a  young  man's  slave,"  which  she  said 
were  her  sentiments,  but  it  was  a  new  one 


on  her,  so  she  repeated  it  in  Spanish  to 
Dolores,  who  answered  promptly  that  she 
would  take  the  young  man  and  bondage, 
whil(!  her  ey(!s  sparkled  and  her  teeth 
shone  I  suggested  to  Elent;  that  an  old 
husband  with  riches  and  the  prospect  of 
an  (iarly  decease,  with  a  rich  widow  to 
t(!mpt  a  young  husband  to  another  ven- 
ture, might  be  in  her  mind,  but  she  re- 
sented that. 

And  were  the  young  women  of  the  South 
so  stinsitive  about  their  ages  as  those  of 
the  North?  "Ah,"  said  Elene,  "that  is  a 
sad  subject.  But  don't  you  know,  seuor, 
that  the  younger  one  is,  she  has  more 
years  ahead,  with  their  chances  of  more 
li^ppiness  than  sorrow;  .the  older  the 
fewer'.  And  there  you  are.  The  pleasure 
is  in  youth,  and  how  1  wish  my  young 
friend  there  sitting  and  just  wondering 
what  we  are  talking  about  understood 
English!  Poor  girl,  she  is  in  mourning  for 
her  mother  who  lately  died.  And  then 
came  some  translating  for  her  beneiit  of 
the  subject  of  our  conversation  and  then  a 
showing  of  those  expressive  glances  and 
smiles  from  her  and  curicjus  looks  from  the 
waking  mother,  but  who  1  do  not  believe 
meant  to  be  very  censorious  toward  her 
charges. 

"And,"  said  Elene,  "do  you  know  that  1 
am  in  the  newspapaper  contest  for  the 
what  do  you  call  it  in  English?  the 
Madrina,  oh,  the  Godmother,  for  our 
new  aeroplane  which  we  will  fly  from  San 
Jose?  Mira!  Behold!  Here  is  to-day  the 
newspaper,  of  the  town.  El  Republicano. 
You  see  I  stand  second,  I'^lene  Ruiz,  while 
'the  senorita  Lolita  Lopez  is  first,  but  only 
by  twenty-four  votes.  Yesterday  I  was 
ahead.  You  know,  senor,  what  my  success 
means?  1  break  the  bottle  of  wine  over  the 
airship  when  he  is  launched,  and  call  out 
the  name,  and  will  I  go  up  in  him?  You 
bet  your  Ufe!  Oh,  we  fight,  this  Lolita 
and  L  We  are  in  earnest,  no  waste  of 
friendship.  Sometimes  she  is  Madrina; 
sometimes  L  And  she  works  a  little  game; 
she  and  her  friends.  She  is  pure  Castilian; 
I  am  not;  so  they  try  to  get  up  what  you 
call  it?  race  prejudice.  That  is  not  fair, 
believe  me.    Sometimes  our  friends  buy  a 


'  lot  of  papers  and  credit  them  to  me,  and 
the  next  day  credit  them  to  her.  I  would 
that  they  would  stand  by  one  or  the  other. 
Let  them  work  their  race  prejudice  game, 
I  do  not  care  for  I  can  stand  being  part 
French.  Madrina,  Godmother,  sounds  old 
anyhow;  I,  like  your  northern  girls,  don't 
want  to  be  old.  I  go  to  Port  Limon  to- 
day to  visit  some  of  my  friends,  where  I 
and  the  rest  of  us  will  stay  a  few  days,  and 
let  Lohta  have  full  swing,  and  fight  out 
her  side.  Let  this  Lohta  be  the  Madrina, 
and  if  she  win,  let  her  go  up  in  the  airship 
and  maybe  come  down  safe,  eh?  I  am 
tired  of  the  fight  that  has  gone  so  long  and 
I  go  for  peace  down  by  the  shore  of  the 
sea. 

"They  have  the  freedom,  the  girls  north! 
But  here  it  is  duenna  or  chaperon,  as  if 
we  were  not  to  be  trusted.  But  we  have 
the  good  times,  you  bet.  Oh,  I  see  you 
look  when  I  say,  what  you  call  it?  Oh,  the 
'eslang.'  I  learned  these  expressions  up 
North  at  the  convent  school,  so  blame 
yourselves.  The  good  sisters  barred  the 
'eslang,'  but  out  from  their  presence  we 
let  her  go.  Did  you  say  that  there  was  a 
'whiz'  came  after  'gee?'  well  then,  gee 
whiz !    Do  I  say  her  right? 

"You  have  heard  of  'playing  t'-^^^  "' 
No!    Well,  the  love  making,  cou 

call  it,  is  different  down  here.    T [ 

lady,  she  sit  in  the  balcony,  and 
he  sing  to  her  or  play  to  her  tl 
After  much  of  this  nonsense  htWElj 
mission  to  call,  that  is  if  he  be  | 

Then  soon  the  father,  or  if  he  be  gOO 
the  older  brother,  he  ask  the  lo  nO' 
the  intentions  are.  If  he  be  ont 
knows  what  that  means.  A  cl  ..._| 
trouble,  if  his  answer  be  not  rigr*  .''1 
time  ago  one  of  your  smart  A  ^^^M 
after  two  visits,  and  thinking  heilOn  I 
on  'playing  the  bear,'  was  inter\shor 

the  father,  who  say,  'what  are  y .! 

tions,  senor?'  Then  what  says  this'smarty? 
'Honorable,  but  remote!'  That  kind  of 
talk  does  not  do  here.  He  went  very 
quick. 

"And,  turning  the  subject,  you  know 
Don  Quixote?  Ah!  what  a  book.  How 
I  have  laughed  over  the  doings  of  that 
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funny  old  man!  Then  his  Dulcinea  del 
Tobosa,  and  his  squire,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  Rosinante.  Then  his  fighting  the 
molino  del  viento,  the  what  you  call  it? 
windmill.  And  dear  little  Sancho  Panza, 
the  simple  minded,  who  beUeved  all  his 
crazy  old  master  said.  How  I  have  laugh- 
ed over  that  Don  Quixote!"  And  turning 
to  me,  "Do  you  know  you  remind  me  of 
him."     This  was  getting  personal. 

"Oh,  see  those  mountains!  Are  they 
not  grand?  And  that  river,  the  Revanti- 
zon!  Is  it  not  fine  as  it  goes  rushing  down 
among  the  boulders  and  rocks?  Oh  a 
beautiful  country  is  Costa  Rica.  And  the 
famihes  here!  Costa  Rica  was  the  first 
land  settled  by  the  conquistadores,  and 
they  were  Gahcians,  the  best  blood  of  Old 
Spain.  The  second  class  went  elsewhere. 
Sometimes,  when  I  think  of  the  race  prej- 
udice around  home,  between  the  all  Castili- 
ans  and  those  not  all,  I  am  not  so  country 
proud,  but  I  change  my  mind,  and  I  am 
proud  of  Costa  Rica." 

And  thus  the  talk  went  on.  Of  course 
Billson  being  the  younger  and  in  conse- 
quence more  "en  rapport"  with  the  fair 
Elene,  as  well  as  more  available,  got  to 
having  the  lead  on  the  men's  side  till  I 
was  fain  so  be  satisfied  with  the  role  of 
hstener,  as  we  whirled  around  curves, 
skidded  down  grades  or  our  engine  cough- 
ed up  the  steeps. 

The  Spanish-Americans  have  a  great 
knack  of  rhyming,  if  not  of  making  poetry, 
even  of  the  impromptu  kind.  If  they  are 
caught  young  they  would  not  only  make 
good  improvistores,  but  fair  poets  even  in 
the  way  of  our  merciless  Northern  criticism 
and  have  rights  well  up  the  slopes  of  Par- 
nassus.  I  did  not  hear  this,  l)ut  a  Central 
American  traveler  did,  when  he  asked  an 
eight-year-old  girl,  but  httle  more  cladi 
than  one  of  our  ballroom  debutantes  or| 
seashore  lady  bathers,  her  name  and  ad- 
dress: 

"My  name  is  Margarita 
I  live  in  that  casita,  (little  house) 
Along  with  tnamacita,  (little  mamma) 
Whose  name  is  Perlita,  (little  pearl)." 

That  the  "httle  Pearl"  was  a  soiled  and 
stout  old  mammy  did  not  count.    The 


point  lay  in  the  poetical  precocity  of  Mar- 
garita. 

Even  the  beggara,  thought  not  seeking 
alms  as  in  South  America  from  the  ele- 
vation of  a  horse's  back,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica drop  into  poetry. 

The  following  card  was  thrust  into  my 
hand: 

"Good  Luck  to  the  Possessor  of  this  Card. 
I  once  was  happy  the  aame  as  you, 
But  now  I'm  blind  with  naught  to  do, 
Compelled  to  ask  strangers  some  aid  to  give. 
So  please  give  something,  'Live  and  let  live; 
I  pray  God  rewards  you  your  wants  to  relieve; 
Remember  'It's  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive.' 
Please  give  what  you  wish.     Gaven  W.  DeHaven." 

I  believe  Margarita's  poetry  was  the 
best. 

Not  only  is  Costa  Rica  noted  for  its  cof- 
fee products,  but  for  its  sugar.  One  on 
the  train  from  near  Cartago  told  me  of  the 
wonderful  sugar  plantation  she  had  visited 
of  6000  acres,  where  4000  were  under  cul- 
tivation and  where  500  hands  were  em- 
ployed. They  had  just  installed  a  new 
sugar  mill  weighing  five  tons.  To  get  this 
from  the  station  a  specially  arranged 
double  wagon  had  to  be  rigged,  and  to 
overcome  the  decMvities  of  the  road  re- 
quired ten  yokes  of  oxen,  six  in  front  to 
draw  the  load  and  four  yokes  behind  to 
hold  back  on  the  steeps,  the  whole  force  to 
pull  the  load  on  the  worst  upgrades.  Dead- 
locks or  brakes  are  not  even  dreamed  of . 
in  the  philosophy  of  these  simple-minded 
people,  thjg  employers  having  to  conform 
to  the  ideas  of  the  peons.  These  laborers 
have  been  known  to  purposely  run  a 
Yankee  plow  against  a  rock  or  stump  to 
break  them  that  they  might  get  back  to 
the  pointed  sticks  of  the  times  of  Pharoah,  \ 
and  the  peon  has  even  been  known  to  break 
off  one  handle  of  a  Yankee  plow  to  be  hke 
his  old  single-stilted  one.  On  the  ranch 
named  where  the  land  is  level  enough  a 
plow  is  used,  when  not,  the  ground  is 
spaded.  The  main  agricultural  imple- 
ment, taking  the  place  of  corncutter  and 
axe,  is  the  "machete"  (machatay),  a  cross 
between  a  broad-sword  and  a  corn-cutter. 

On  our  way,  as  well  as  at  the  terminal, 
we  had  evidence  we  were  in  a  lottery 
country.      I    had    the    plausible    tickets 
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thrust  in  my  face  from  Panama,  on 
through  Colon  to  San  Jose,  though  the 
Panama  Canal  management  prohibits  the 
business  inside  the  Zone.  Just  before  get- 
ting to  Port  Limon  a  colored  boy  appeared 
at  a  station  and  handed  a  ticket  to  the 
chaperon-mother,  and,  instead  of  sternly 
rebuking  him  as  one  might  suppose,  she 
eagerly  tendered  him  his  "colon,"  a  Costa 
Rican  dollar,  for  a  ticket.  This  transaction 
over,  the  girls  each  wanted  one,  so  search- 
ing in  her  handbag  the  Senora  found  the 
requisite  two  "colones"  and  bought  two  , 
more  tickets  and  handed  them  over  to  the 
young  girls,  no  more  appearing  in  the  deal 
to  them  than  if  the  tickets  were  for  a 
church  supper.  It  is  all  in  the  point  of 
view.  In  the  early  days  of  this  our  land, 
with  its  now  high  ideals  of  moral  ethics, 
public  improvements,  such  as  river  bridges, 
canals  and  railroads,  and  even  churches 
were  exploited  by  means  of  lotteries. 
And  I  think,  even  now,  when  our  ideas 
should  be  on  a  so  much  higher  level,  there , 
are  grab-bags  at  church  fairs  and  euchre 
parties  for  the  promotion  of  Christian 
work.  If  I  am  wrong  kindly  correct  me. 
Therefore,  we  must  not  talk.  We  are  just ; 
a  little  ahead  of  those  benighted  people 
towards  the  Equator,  that's  all. 

Speaking  further  of  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Revantizon,  we  were  glad  to 
again  come  in  sight  of  its  river,  and  how 
beautiful  it  looked  as  it  dashed  between 
the  obstructing  boulders!  For  mile  after 
mile  we  passed  down  its  secluded  shores, 
crossing  and  re-crossing  its  waters  in  whose 
descent  thousands  of  horse-powers  are 
being  wasted — enough  to  run  the  railroad 
when  electrified — its  hills  rising  and  de- 
scending in  dizzy  heights.  And  now  the 
cool  weather  is  vanishing  wuth  its  bracing 
air,  giving  us  in  turn  the  enervating  at- 
mosphere of  the  coast,  so  that  the  thick 
clothing  lately  wished  for  was  now  to  be 
in  the  way.  From  the  "tierra  templado," 
the  temperate  zone  of  the  highlands,  we 
were  getting  to  the  "tierra  caliente"  of 
the  coast,  with  its  showers  and  close  air. 
The  coffee  plantations  had  been  left  with 
the  sugar  fields;  those  belongings  of  cloud- 
land,  upper  regions,  and  banana  groves 
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*  were  taking  their  places. 

Speaking  further,  also,  of  the  F.  C.  C. 
R.,  the  "Ferro  Carrillo  Costa  Rica,"  so 
steep  are  the  grades  that  safety  switches 
are  needed  at  the  feet  of  the  worst.  Be- 
fore the  trains  mount  these  grades  a  switch 
is  turned  so  that  in  case  of  the  returning 
train  getting  unmanageable  it  is  diverted 
up  a  sharp  incline.  The  railroad  was  built 
by  English  capital,  but  is  now  owned  by 
the  United  Fruit  Company.  Pressed  steel 
ties  have  been  experimented  with  till  they 
have  been  found  to  be  failures,  both  from 
their  rigidity  and  their  sinking  at  the  bolt 
holes  under  the  the  rails.  Thousands  of 
them  are  lying  along  the  bottoms  of  fills 
I  or  corded  up  ready  to  transport  for  junk. 
These  were  put  in  use  on  account  of  the 
j  fast-decaying  of  wooden  ties.  These,  creo- 
soted,  are  now  used  for  the  many  curves, 
I  while  for  the  straight  tracks  steel  ties  are 
being  used  of  the  I  beam  pattern  with  a 
base  of  eight  inches  and  a  cap  of  four. 
These  cost  $3  a  piece,  but  are  cheaper  than 
the  wooden  ones  at  $1. 

About  four  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  sea,  now  torn  by  a  light  norther  into 
j  breakers,  which,  rising  one  hundred  yards 
'  out,  chased  their  forerunners  in  at  a  gal- 
lop.   Soon  the  yellow  single  stack  of  the 
"August  Wilhelm"  came  in  sight,  and  it 
was  as  welcome  as  at  Colon.    The  going 
of  a  boat  before  our  arrival  at  the  coast 
meant  two  hot   nights  at  this  low-level 
town   with  high  hotel  charges,  and  the 
missing  two  days'  sightseeing  up  the  coast. 
In  the  evening  whom  should  I  find  in  ; 
"social  hall,"  as  the  management  senti-  i 
mentally  name  the  saloon  where  they  don't  i 
drink,  but  my  late  friends  of  the  observa- 
tion car  under  charge  of  Billson;  the  young 
ladies,   of    course,   supercharged    by    the 
maternal    duenna.    The    Senorita    Elene 
i  was  at  the  piano,  playing  an  accompani- 
I  ment  to  a  voice  she  had  told  us  was  train- 
■  ed  in  European  schools.    As  matters  had 
'  now  advanced  I  let  Billson  have  full  swing 
<■  at  the  ladies'  entertainment,  after  trying 
for  a  while  in  vain  to  make  my  Spanish  fit 
that  of  the  mother  and  Dolores,  and  then 
!  I  sought  the  seclusion  the  cabin  granted,  i 
And  here  let  me  say  that  the  names  of  [ 


my  companions  on  the  observation  car 
are  not  their  real  ones,  although  nothing 
derogatory  has  been  said.  The  talk  of 
Elene  may  sound  over-familiar  as  ad- 
dressed to  a  total  stranger,  but  those 
speaking  an  acquired  language  are  excus- 
able for  taking  liberties,  and  what  we  call 
"slang"  is  nothing  more  than  allowable 
words  for  those  they  indicate.  Further- 
more, the  young  persons  of  those  far 
Southern  countries  have  a  respect  and 
familiarity  toward  the  aged  unknown  up 
this  way,  and  which  it  would  not  be  amiss 
for  them  to  cultivate.  There  is  one  thing 
certain,  I  would  not  have  missed  for  much 
the  entertainment  and  information  I  re- 
ceived on  my  seven-hour  journey  down  the 
mountain  slopes  of  Costa  Rica,  and  all  so 
unexpected.  And  here  again  let  me  say 
that  in  the  parting  of  these  Josefinas,  as 
the  San  Jose  ladies  are  called,  from  their 
friends  and  near  relatives,  these  people 
are  affectionate  to  the  Hmit.  Whether  the 
germ  theory  has  been  educated  into  the 
Costa  Ricans  more  extensively  than  with 
us  I  do  not  know,  but  I  found  out  without 
being  a  peeping  Tom  that  the  temples 
and  cheeks  of  the  fair  ones  are  kissed  and , 
not  the  lips  as  with  us.  I  give  this  for 
what  it  is  worth,  and  make  no  recom- 
mendations. 

On  arriving  at  the  wharf  I  found  a  large 
"fruiter"  docked,  the  "Paromita,"  a  twin- 
screw,  double-stacker  of  12,000  tons.  In 
view  were  notices  warning  row-boatmen 
and  launchers  to  beware  of  the  propellers, 
which  stand  far  apart  and  the  blades  near 
the  surface. 

The  next  morning  I  took  a  walk  around 
the  hot  streets  of  Port  Limon  to  see  what 
I  had  not  yet  seen,  for  there  is  nothing 
your  average  tourist  dislikes  more  than  to 
be  afterwards  told  by  some  fellow  traveler 
what  he  had  missed  in  the  way  of  remark- 
able sights.  One  oddity  in  a  climate 
where  grain  soon  spoils  was  a  hundred-bar- 
rel roller  flour  mill,  where  the  cost  of 
Canadian  wheat  delivered  was  about  the 
same  price  as  at  New  York.  For  lack  of 
opposition  this  business  is  very  profitable 
j  here.  The  sights  around  this  mill  were 
I  certainly  familiar,  and  the  English-speak- 


ing  of  the  Jamaica  negroes  around  was  an 
accompaniment  for  information. 

On  my  rounds  I  visited  the  market,  al- 
ways a  novelty  in  the  far  South  to  North- 
erners, the  varieties  of  melons  and  vegeta- 
bles and  the  many  varieties  of  side  Une 
'  merchandise  scattered  around  on  a  ta'^re  or 
floor.    I  saw  pumpkins  sold  by  the  slice, 
apparently  eaten  as  we  eat  cantaloupes. 
I  did  not  taste  them,  but  I  kno%v  that  I 
i  would  prefer  thi.«  lordly  fruit  worked  up 
into  pie  of  *Jie  old-fashioned  mother-brand. 
.     Ou  my  way  I  followed  the  part  of  the  I 
hne  of  the  sea-wall  which,  to  a  height  of  ' 
1  fifteen  feet  zigzags  around  the  town  for  a 
half  a  mile  as  a  protection  from  the  north- 
ers which   would  otherwise    swamp    the ' 
town  with  sea  'Tiater.    Below  and  back  of 
the  summit  of  this  is  a  ledge,  where  in 
case  of  an  iron-clad  attack  riflemen  might 
:  defend  the  town,  or  else  not.     The  ocean 
bed  here  is  a  mass  of  rocks,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  walls  are  mouths  of  sewers 
through  which  by  automatic    gates   the 
waste  of  the  city  can  reach  tide  water.     I 
also  visited  the  post  office,  which  was  in 
the  usual  cluttered  up  way  of  the  tropics 
and  where  was  httle  English  spoken. 

VIII— PORT   LIMON   TO  PEARL 
LAGOON. 

Again  on  our  way  up  the  coast  and 
apparently  trying  to  make  the  stay-at- 
homes  on  board  the  August  Wilhelm,  in  our 
selfish  way,  believe  what  they  had  missed 
in  not  going  with  us  to  San  Jose.  But  there 
was  no  make  beheve  about  it,  for  our 
journey  to  the  cloudland  of  Costa  Rica 
was  delightful,  from  what  we  saw,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  agreeable  change  from  the 
hot  lands  of  the  coast  to  the  mountain  air. 
For  aU  that,  it  did  seem  like  home  on 
the  steamer,  among  whose  comforts  were 
civilized  living,  where  the  butter  did  not 
run  away  and  the  milk  was  not  of  the 
"evaporated"  order,  and  where  the 
answer  to  a  question  was  not  a  shrug  of  ; 
the  shoulder  and  a  spasmodic  drop  of  the 
left  corner  of  the  mouth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  we  were  at 
i  Pearl  Lagoon,  one  of  the  land-locked  shal- 
lows, but   the  protecting  islands  so  low 


that  a  norther  could  easily  make  the  sea 
waves  scoot  over  their  jungles.  We  an- 
chored three  miles  from  shore,  which  was  as 
near  as  we  could  get  without  grounding, 
and  awaited  the  coming  of  our  first  tug- 
drawn  floats  of  bananas.  Rising  and  falling 
with  the  ground  swell,  these  soon  came  in 
sight,  and  the  tug  at  once  cutting  loose, 
those  wishing  to  go  ashore  boarded  it,  and 
among  these  I  was  soon  cavorting  over 
the  waves  on  the  way  for  our  first  stopping 
place,  which  was  Bar  Point,  and  not  Pearl 
Lagoon,  as  we  supposed,  and  which  lay  as 
much  farther  inland,  and  on  another  island, 
and  where  the  water  was  too  shallow  for 
even  the  barges. 

From  the  difficulty  of  getting  from 
steamer  to  tug  and  from  tug  to  shore  none 
;of  the  women  left  the  steamer.  The  series 
of  Ijw-lying  islands  were  in  days  of  old  the 
scenes  of  piracy  and  buccaneering  and  the 
hiding  place  of  light  draft  corsairs  waiting 
for  Spanish  ships  going  from  Vera  Cruz  or 
their  seaports  further  south,  on  their  way 
to  Havana  or  Spain,  and  loaded  with  silks 
and  spices  brought  from  India  and  then 
overland  from  Acapulco  or  other  ports  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  These  lagoons  were  fit 
hiding  places  for  those  merciless  sea  rov- 
ers, and  fit  companions  for  the  vile  animal 
fife  on  these  islands  and  along  their  shores 
— snakes,  alligators,  sharks  and  tapirs. 
Some  of  these  islands  are  too  swampy  for 
any  kind  of  farming  and  only  fit  for  the 
animal  life  named;  others  are  high  enough 
for  the  growth  of  bananas,  rubber  trees, 
-^ocoanuts  and  bread-fruit.  I  saw  one 
young  fellow,  living  on  a  neighboring 
island,  whose  father  had  two  square  miles 
of  rubber  orchard,  each  tree  in  its  season 
yielding  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  milk  daily. 
These  being  just  ten  feet  apart,  some  idea 
c?"  be  formed  of  the  profits  of  the  indus- 
try, that  is  when  the  output  was  bring- 
ing $L70  per  pound;  but  with  it  down  to 
35  cents,  at  which  it  was  lately  sold  in 
New  York,  it  is  another  story.  But  the 
young  man  was  hopeful  in  the  somewhat 
selfish  notion  that  the  dying  off  of  the  rub- 
ber trees  in  Brazil  was  going  to  put  up  the 
"'fe  of  rubber  to  its  old  stanc  Pi^-  ■ 

bark  is  cut  through       The  -tinp 


va- 
lines, herring-bone  fashion,  with  a  ma- 
chete, beginning  at  the  top  of  the  trunk 
and  working  down  daily  till  the  base 
of  the  tree  is  reached.  A  puddled  cup  is 
made  in  the  ground  to  catch  the  drippings 
which  are  sent  north  as  fast  as  gathered. 

I  had  supposed  that  the  shipping  land- 
ing would  be  at  Pearl  Lagoon,  but  it  was, 
as  said,  at  Bar  Point,  an  intermediate  dis- 
tributing  station   for  the  tro-Ji^jal  fruits 

;  and  nuts  of  the  region,  where  is  a  forlorn 
machine  shop  and  warehouse  for  storing 
freight.  Here  I  saw  a  colored  man,  a  na- 
tive of  Philadelphia,  who  had  lived  here 

j  thirty-five  years,  a  happening  so  far  from 
home  as  to  be  somewhat  startling.  As  we 
had  all  day  for  an  inland  excursion,  we 
made  up  a  launch  load  for  Pearl  Lagoon, 
the  fare  being  $1,  and  with  the  usual  see- 
saws and  pitching  and  side  motions,  we 
chugged  across  the  lagoon  to  the  distant 
village,  but  not  all  the  way,  for,  before 
getting  there  we  stuck  in  the  mud  and  a 
paddle-boat  we  had  in  tow  came  in 
play.  At  the  risk  of  an  upset,  we  one  by 
one  got  into  this,  and  the  two  negroes 
manning  her  took  to  their  paddles  and 
soon  had  us  to  the  end  of  a  long  wharf  on 
which  a  narrow  gauge  track  was  laid  for  a 
push  car. 

And  here  on  a  somewhat  high  bank  was 
the  village  of  Pearl  Lagoon,  a  place  of 
some  historic  note,  and  from  its  elevation 
above  the  water,  a  fine  site  for  a  town  in 
comparison  with  the  flat  islands  around. 
In  my  early  school  days  I  learned  in  my 
geography  lessons  about  the  "Mosquito 
Kingdom,"  and  here  I  was  at  the  summer 
resort  capital  of  it.  The  lesson  was  illus- 
trated and  tne  people  were  pretty  husky 
looking.  Until  1894  this  was  the  alloted 
residence  of  the  paper  kings,  who  were 
sent  there  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of 
the  negroes  who  were  running  the  "king- 
dom." The  last  "king,"  later  called  chief, 
was  Robert  Clarence.  The  ruler  before 
him  was  Chief  or  King  Hennings,  and  it 
was  thought  the  farce  was  ended  when  he 
died,  but  the  negroes'-at  Bluefields,  who 
did  not  want  to  give  up  their  holdings, 
found  out  that  Clarence  was  his  son,  had  I 
him  crowne.d  with  a  silver  headpiece;  the| 


"Secretary  of  State"  swore  him  m.'ami' 
among  salvos  of  fire  crackers  and  musketry 
King  Clarence  was  shipped  off  to  his  St. 
Helena  to  be  hidden  until  another  vaca- 
[  tion  occurred.  The  whole  thing  was  an 
opera  bouffe  affair.  It  appears  that  in 
the  early  days  a  slaver  was  wrecked  upon 
this  coast,  and  the  intermarriage  of  those 
saved  with  the  native  Indians  was  the 
start  of  the  affair.  These  in  time  came 
under  the  protection  of  the  EngUsh  Gov- 
:  ernment,  through  a  timber-cuttmg  con-^* 
I  cession  from  the  Nicaraguan  republic  and' 
!  this  held  with  more  or  less  force  till  the 
date  named,  some  twenty  years  ago.  This 
tract  of  some  200  miles  fronted  the  Nicar- 
aguan holdings,  but  the  understanding 
was  that  as  long  as  the  Mosquitos  could 
furnish  a  guaranteed  king  they  would  be 
let  alone.  The  Indian  kings  were  mere 
catspaws  of  the  designing  negroes,  none 
of  them  living  long  through  rum  or,  as 
some  said,  poisoning.  The  death  of  Hen- 
nings and  the  incompetency  of  "King" 
Clarence  gave  the  Nicaraguans  an  excuse 
for  interference,  so  one  day  they  came 
from  the  main  land  and  carried  those  next 
to  the  head  of  the  kingdom  into  captivity 
and  went  on  a  hunt  for  the  king,  but  he 
had  escaped  to  a  British  m«,n-of-war, 
which  took  him  to  Jamaica,  and  here  the 
last  of  Mosquito  royalty  died  from  too 
inuch  drink,  living  till  his  death  a  pen-* 
sioner  of  Great  Britain,  seemingly  from 
obligations  it  was  under.  Now  Pearl 
Lagoon  has  lost  its  official  importance. 
There  are  cotemporaries  of  the  two  last 
"kings"  still  living,  and  from  them  I  got 
some  of  the  above  data. 

There    are  some   400    negroes  in    this 
settlement  who  work  in  the  siirfounding 
banana,  cocoa  and  rubber  groves.     They 
are  generally  Moravian*^  in  their  religion, 
and  their  minister  and  a  man  named  Reid, . 
the  storekeeper  and  machinist  of  the  sec- 1 
tion,  are  the  heads  of  the  only  two  white ' 
families    in   the   village.     An    anamolous' 
condition    for    a    Spamish    country,    the 
negroes  and   Indians  of    the   "Mosquito 
Coast"  are  Protestants,  and  such  they  have 
been  since  the  foundation  of  the  Moravian 
mission  over  fifty  years  ago.    The  minis-^ 


ter's  wife  is  with  him,  but  his  children  axe 
in  Germany,  as  a  more  suitable  place  for 
them.    He  was  getting  ready  to  pay  them 
a  visit,  but  is  soon  coming  back  as  he  in-  i 
tends  to  end  his  days  among  these  people..' 
He  has  a  congregation  of   170,   and   its 
members  seem  to  have  a  rehgious  bent, ' 
but  a  break  is  now  being  made  in  their 
ranks  by  a  Second  Advent  missionary,  who 
has  gained  some  70  members.    The  second 
coming  of  Christ  from  Bibhcal  promise  is 
more  easily  understood  by  these  simple- 
minded  negroes  and  Indians  than  other 
religious  creeds.    These  white  people  were 
very  glad  to  see  us. 

While  the  site  is  a  fine  one,  life  is  too 
easy  here  for  human  race  advancement. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  the  boat  to  re- 
turn, a  good-sized  bread  fruit  dropped 
from  a  tree  and,  hearing  its  thud,  a  Uttle 
black  boy,  scantily  clad,  came  running  out 
of  a  nearby  house  on  stilts,  gathered  it  up 
and  went  back  with  it.  He  did  not  even 
have  to  knock  it  off  the  tree.  Other  fruit 
was  hanging  in  view — mangoes,  oranges, 
cocoanuts  and  guavas — ready  to  drop 
as  they  ripened.  On  the  shore  oysters 
were  to  be  had  for  the  gathering,  and  the 
lagoon  is  swarming  with  fish,  while  wild 
turkeys  come  around  the  house  like  do- 
mestic fowls.  The  woods  are  full  of  edible 
game  and  as  for  turtle,  they  seem  just 
anxious  to  be  caught.  These  of  from  100 
to  400  pounds  were  wallowing  around  the 
lagoon.  Some  of  these  they  catch  at  night 
when  coming  ashore  to  lay  their  eggs, 
when  they  are  rolled  over  and  killed  at 
leisure  and  their  eggs  taken.  This  pro- 
cedure is  fast  depopulating  the  turtles. 
Their  meat  is  worth  eight  cents  a  pound 
and  is  of  the  best  eating.  The  mode  of 
catching  them  in  the  lagoon  is  to  drop  a 
rope  netting  baited,  when  the  silly  turtles 
walk  into  it,  get  their  feet  through  the 
meshes,  are  fastened  and  that  ends  their 
watery  career.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
with  everything  edible  ready  to  drop  into 
their  mouths  with  so  little  incitement  to 
work  that  these  people  remain  on  the  low- 
est rounds  of  the  human  ladder. 

That  night  we  had  mock-turtle  soup  for 
I  the  evening  meal  and  I  thought  what  an 
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linconsistent  condition  was  before  us  when 
!the  materials  for  the  real  thing  was  around 
in  such  abandon.     And  such  a  presence  of 
jwild  animals!  the  thickets  of  the  islands 
are  full  of  them,  though  as  to  the  edibiUty 
jof  some  of  them  I  will  say  nothing.    Deer, 
wild    turkeys,    hogs,   tapirs,   tigers,   ant- 
bears,  sloths,  sun  bears,  and  as  for  snakes, 
it  is  their  paradise.    The  most  noted  is 
|the  "tommygoff"  and  "vowler."     I  heard 
Such  miraculous   stories  from  those  who 
knew  them  that  I  hesitate  to  repeat  them. 
Their  lengths  run  from  eight  to   twenty 
feet,  and  their  largest  diameter  up  to  five 
inches.    And  as  for  poison  they  are  rank. 
As  they  are  great   for  kilhng  rats,  and 
some  are  entirely  harmless  until  teased, 
the  negroes  do  not  mind  them,  but  only 
lately  a  child   was  killed  by  a  "tommy- 
goff."   The  negroes  have  a  remedy  for 
their  bites.    This  is  to  calcine  a  snake's 
head,  the  one  doing  the  biting  preferred, 
pulverize  it,   dissolve  it  in  whiskey  and: 
make  inward  application.   The  snake's  en- 
emy is  the  wild  hog,  which  catches  it  back 
of  the  neck,  gives  it  a  shake  or  two  and  all 
is  over.    There  is  a  species  of  peccary  here 
that   does  the  same  thing.     The   negroes 
and  Indians  attack  them  with  their  ma- 
chetes fearlessly  and   soon  do   them  up. 
One  man  told  me  that  the  head  of  a  "tom- 
mygoff" made  three  jumps  after  it   was 
dead    in  the  direction  of   its   slayer.     I 
heard  these  stories  from  whites  and  blacks 
and    beheved    what    I    wished    to.    But 
about  the  "mountain  cow,"  I  was  a  pro- 
nounced doubting  Thomas,  although  the 
narrator  was  a  propellor  captain,  but  as  | 
he  had  previously  told  me  that  he  some- 
times fooled  strangers,  once  telhng  one  that 
the   turtles   were  so    friendly   that    they 
crawled  up  the  sides  of  vessels  and  on  to 
the  deck.    He  said  that  the  "mountain 
cow"  was  amphibious,  like  an  alligator, 
and  in  crossing  a  river  she  walked  on  the 
bottom.     How  the  "cow"  was  kept  down, 
without  using  lead  shoes  like  a  diver,  he 
could  not  explain.     He  had  seen  the  calf 
of  the  species,  but  not  the  cow.    Of  course 
this  was  an  exaggeration.    The   "moun- 
tain cow"  is  a  tapir,  a  swamp  animal  with 
a  prehensile  nose  and  erows  to  weigh  400 
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pounds.     As  for  snake  stories  I  was  lo-^ 
down  till  I  got  tired  carrying  the  bui 

I  thought  that  if  my  roommate,  Ax 
thony,  who  left  the  ship  at  Colon  to  hunt 
strange  game  in  the  woods  of  Panama  for 
a  museum,  knew  of  this  natural  zoolog- 
ical garden  he  would  have  gone  on  to 
Pearl  Lagoon,  and  among  the  surrounding 
islands  had  his  fill  of  strange  beasts. 

The  growth  of  uprooted  trees  on  these 
islands  is  wonderful  and  is  in  the  most 
contorted  forms.  I  saw  a  mango  tree  at 
Pearl  Lagoon,  blown  down  by  a  hurricane, 
which  had  taken  root  at  the  smaller  end  of 
the  broken  trunk  also,  and  one  of  the 
limbs  had  grown  to  a  tree  as  large  as  the 
prostrate  trunk,  the  three  sections  being 
two  feet  over.  Cocoanut  trees  were  full 
of  nuts  around  the  lower  branches,  and 
the  same  of  the  bread  fruit  and  the  mango. 
The  negroes  here  are  holding  their  own 
in  numbers,  but  not  so  with  the  Indians. 
Rum  is  doing  its  evil  work  with  them,  al- 
though the  Moravians  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  avert  it.  But  they  have  established  , 
a  Puritan  Sabbath  here,  a  rarity  in  the 
tropics,  for  all  work  ceased  on  that  day, 
and  the  people  generally  go  to  church. 
The  Mosquito  Indians  whom  I  saw  hand- 
ling cocoa  sacks  from  their  sloops  to  the 
steamer  worked  well.  Some  of  them  had 
reddish  hair.  A  strange  feature  of  this 
section  of  the  South  was  that  the  English  I 
language  was  common  among  the  negroes, 
although  this  comes  from  the  many  ne- 
groes from  the  West  Indies. 

Our  Fortune  Islanders  had  had  a  busy 
time  since  leaving  their  homes,  particularly 
at  Port  Limon  and  Pearl  Lagoon.  Here 
they  stored  away  three  hundred  tons  of 
bananas  and  thirteen  thousand  bags  of 
coffee  besides  twenty-two  tons  of  cocoa- 
nuts.  Some  of  the  coffee  was  loaded  on 
the  way  up  that  the  boat  might  ride  stead- 
ier, so  much  of  the  south-bound  fr^'ght 
having  been  unloaded.  There  were  12,000 
bunches  of  bananas  put  on  board  at  Pearl 
Lagoon,  the  islands  around  here  furnish- 
ing many  plantations  of  this  fruit,  mainly 
under  ownership  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany. These  came  along  in  tows  of  three 
barges,   about  400  bunches  to   a    barge. 


These  bunches  are  rated  in  "hands,"  each 
of  five  bananas,  each  banana  called  a  "fin- 
ger." The  standard  bunch,  in  times  of  a 
good  market,  is  of  nine  "hands,"  sometimes 
running  up  to  fifteen.  In  storing  them  in 
the  hold  the  big  bunches  are  kept  to  them- 
selves, the  smaller  being  thrown  to  one 
side  and  stored  away  afterwards.  Hand- 
ling these  from  barge  to  steamer  is  hard 
work,  as  neither  vessel  is  steady,  the 
steamer,  even  at  a  wharf,  not  being  al- 
lowed to  be  made  rigid  on  account  of 
bumping  against  the  piling,  while  at  Pearl 
Lagoon  there  was  not  even  a  wharf,  the 
vessel  anchoring  miles  at  sea  and  depend- 
ing on  anchorage  alone.  The  bunches  of 
bananas  are  heaved  from  the  hold  of  the 
barge  to  a  "catcher"  who  passes  them  to  an- 
other on  board  the  steamer,  whence  they  go 
from  hand  to  hand  to  the  vessel's  hold. 
From  forty  to  fifty  men  are  kept  at  work 
from  morning  till  late  at  night  passing 
these  bunches  and  packing  them  away. 
When  on  board  and  from  that  till  the  ves- 
sel gets  North  the  temperature  of  the  hold 
is  kept  at  fifty-six  degrees.  At  their  rloe- 
tination  they  are  auctioned  off.  At  that 
time  the  banana  market  was  very  dull,  so 
much  so  that  on  the  week  of  my  arrival, 
to  keep  the  price  up,  140,000  were  taken 
out  to  sea  from  Philadelphia  and  fed  to 
the  fishes  or  whatever  would  eat  them. 

From  the  time  the  bunche^  are  picked 
they  are  covered  from  the  sun  by  banana 
leaves,   as  every  precaution  is  made  to  i 
keep  them  green,  a  few  yellow  ones  con- 
demning a  bunch. 

To  get  accUmated  in  the  tropics  is  a 
serious  thing  for  a  Northerner.  Reid,  the 
storekeeper  at  Pearl  Lagoon,  from  repeat- 
ed attacks  of  malaria,  had  the  disease  to 
settle  into  ulcers  on  the  neck  so  that  a 
depression  was  left  from  the  scars  that 
one  could  lay  his  finger  in,  so  deep  that  a 
soldier  companion  in  our  party  was  sure 
he  had  been  in  a  battle.  But  that  ended 
the  malaria  so  that  Reid  was  immune, 
and  so  satisfied  that  he  was  ready  to 
fight  out  the  balance  of  his  life  here  the 
same  as  the  Moravian  minister.  Reid 
went  with  us  back  to  Bar  Point  to  re- 
pair a  launch  and  from  him  and  the  son 
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of  the  rubber  man  I  learned  much  more 
about  the  fauna  of  the  region ;  from  snakes, 
turtles  and  alligators  on  up  to  the  strange 
denizens  of  the  swamps  and  forests,  Reid 
had  had  some  remarkable  adventures  in 
the  woods,  one  or  two  of  them  very 
strange  ones. 

The  storekeeper-machinist  was  a  good 
sort  of  informing  fellow,  and  well  disposed 
to  load  us,  of  an  inquiring  mind,  up  to 
our  capacity.  I  was  always  ready  for 
startling  stories  concerning  the  reptiles  and 
beasts  of  this  district  and  Reid  handed  me 
one  in  reference  to  the  ant-bear.  This  is 
a  tall  slabsided  "critter",  looking,  as  it 
lumbers  head  up  through  a  shadowed  jungle 
path,  Uke  a  human.  Now  some  of  the 
humans  of  this  region  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed more  than  a  bear,  and  the  superior 
race  feel  like  dropping  one  of  them  on  a 
chance,  if  he  does  not  at  once  stop. 
Out  in  the  jungle  once  in  the  gloaming, 
Reid  met  a  suspicious  object  and  order- 
ed a  halt,  but  no  attention  was  made 
to  the  demand.  He  called  again  with 
the  same  result,  and  then  shot.  The 
upturned  head  dropped,  but  the  body 
shambled  on.  Becoming  superstitious- 
ly  scared,  in  that  the  object  was  nei- 
ther man,  beast  or  bird,  and  must  be  the 
other  thing,  he  ran  back  for  help,  and 
returning  found  the  thing  dead.  It  was 
an  ant-bear  whose  height  had  been  that 
of  an  ordinary  man. 

In  front  of  Reid's  little  store  was  a 
cocoa  tree,  about  the  base  of  whose  high- 
up  branches  was  a  nest  of  nuts,  their  com- 
mon way  of  growing.  The  fall  of  one  of 
these  full  grown  on  a  man's  head  would 
well  nigh,  or  quite  do  him  up.  Their  sight 
reminded  me  of  a  school-book  story  of 
the  dissatisfied  dreamer,  who,  under  an 
apple  tree,  with  groups  of  golden  pump- 
kins around  him,  railed  at  their  humble 
fate  when  they  should  have  had  place 
among  the  boughs  overhead  where  the 
undeserving  apples  hung.  While  men- 
tally rearranging  matters  an  apple  fell  on 
his  head.  This  made  him  glad  that  he 
had  not  the  fixing  of  things.  But  had  he 
been  under  a  cocoa  tree,  and  a  similar 
event  happened,  he  would  have  wished 
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the  cocoanut  had  been  a  pumpkin. 

The  machinery  of  our  launch  having 
given  out,  we  were  delayed  one  hour  at 
Pearl  Lagoon,  which  we  occupied  in  saun- 
tering about  the  tropical  village,  with  its 
hurricane-bent  cocoa  trees,  picking  up 
what  information  we  could  as  well  as  stray 
curiosities.  Another  launch  being  pro- 
cured, we  set  out  for  Bar  Point  in  its 
tow,  our  party  being  increased  by  half  the 
white  population  of  the  400-peopled  Afric- 
Indian  settlement  we  were  leaving — the 
missionary  and  Captain  Reid,  the  latter  to 
ply  his  machinist  trade  on  our  launch  at 
the  shop  at  Bar  Point,  where  we  bade 
these  good  people  good-bye,  and  they  were 
a  worthy  pair,  too  much  so  to  spend  their 
lives  in  such  a  thankless  place.  And  by 
the  way,  speaking  of  our  breakdown,  it  is 
hard  to  realize  what  a  risk  you  take  in  go- 
ing on  these  side  excursions  in  private 
conveyances  with  the  chance  of  being 
stranded  by  a  breakdown  and  thus  missing 
steamer  connections  which  will  not  only 
break  up  your  tour,  but  leave  you  in  a 
disagreeable,  isolated  part  of  the  country. 
But  the  barge  tow  was  in  waiting  and  we 
were  soon  off.  As  the  old  almanacs  said 
the  weather  turned  out  to  be  "variable," 
in  fact,  such  as  it  had  been  since  the 
steamer  anchored  in  the  offing,  and  as  we 
started  for  the  ship,  sheet  rain  drenched 
our  unsheltered  tourists,  as  the  wooden 
canopy  of  the  launch  was  meant  for  per- 
pendicular pours.  However,  out  of  con- 
sideration of  my  age  and,  I  think,  the 
little  bronze  button  I  wore,  the  captain 
took  me  in  with  him,  under  the  wheel- 
house  shelter,  and  while  he  plied  the  spokes 
of  his  steering  gear,  I  plied  him  with  ques- 
tions concerning  the  vegetable  and  animal 
specimens  about  this  uncanny  region,  in- 
cluding, of  course  the  reptilian,  till  he 
ought  to  have  been  tired.  My  young 
friend  of  the  rubber  ranch  rubbered  his 
head  in  our  little  quarters  out  of  the  rain, 
and  he  was  kind  enough  to  load  me  down 
with  some  more  snake  stories  to  add  to 
the  other  marvels  I  had  heard.  Our  kind 
captain  was  of  further  interest  to  me  as 
being  acquainted  with  my  friends,  the 
Chambers'  of  Newtown,  when  they  were 
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at  their  improvement  work  at  Pprta  Cor-l 
tez  on  the  Honduranian  coast.  We  got  to 
our  steamer  in  plenty  of  time,  as  the  ste- 
vedores had  hours  of  work  ahead  with 
their  banana  loading. 

This  went  on  far  into  the  night  and, 
weary  with  watching  these  workers,  a 
weariness  born  of  their  own,  I  go  out  of 
the  hearing  of  the  sing-song  cries  of  the 
sorter  of  the  banana  bunches,  with  the  re- 
peated "nine,"  the  minimum  number  of 
"hands"  for  the  first  stowage  and  that  the 
long  bunches  may  come  first  and  the  sight 
of  their  lifting,  tossing  and  carrying,  till  I 
feared  I  would  be  ashamed  to  look  a 
banana  in  the  face  after  I  got  home,  and  I 
leave  the  sights  and  sounds  and  seek  the 
seclusion  of  the  after  deck.  Here,  rechn- 
ing  on  one  of  the  extension  chairs,  I  look 
across  the  oily,  mooalit  waters  in  the  lone- 
liness of  non-coEipanionship  begotten  of 
age  and  towards  the  miasmatic  islands  ly- 
ing low  in  recession  towards  the  Nicara- 
guan  mainland.  Then  I  wonder  what  sort 
of  beast  and  reptile  are  there  hidden  by 
shore  or  in  the  jungle,  and  then  my  mind 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  their  confreres 
the  buccaneers,  who  had  these  waters  for 
their  hiding  places,  waiting  for  reports  of 
scouts  of  the  coming  of  Spanish  caravel 
or  galleon  in  the  far  offing.  Then  tired  of 
speculating  I  hie  me  to  the  saloon,  which, 
now  silent  from  the  clattering  of  piano  and 
the  chatter  of  card  players,  invites  me  to 
write  up  my  notes  and  thoughts. 

And  those  low  voices  coming  through 
the  port  are  they  those  of  marriage  avail- 
ables?  It  would  seem  not  from  the  finale. 
From  a  man;  "Now  you  would  not  think 
that  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children  at 
home  would  you?"  The  answer  from  the 
I  woman  in  the  case  is  low  beyond  hearing, 
'  but  whether  "Yes!"  or  "No!"  I  surmise  as 
to  what  brought  on  the  question. 

It  is  wonderful  how  many  ailing  married 
women  there  are  in  the  land,  or  who  are 
matterless  to  the  charms  of  travel.  From 
these  conditions  there  a^e  on  our  boat 
many  temporary  widowers,  not  "grass" 
but  sea-widowers,  as  one  might  term  them. 
It  is  wonderful  how  hard  we  coaxed  the 


wives  to  come   along,  but  they  were  as  I 
adamant  to  persuasion.     "Go,"  one  would', 
say,  "Go,  my  good  husband,  see  all  you  I 
can   and    then   come  home   and  tell  me 
and   the  children  all  about  it!"     It  was 
hard,  so  hard  for  these  sea-rovers  to  part ' 
from  their  mates,  but,  once  on  the  ocean 
how  well  they  bore  up  under  separation, 
though   albeit,  with  forced  gayety,  some 
through  the  sociei^y  of  other  lone  ones  of 
the  alleged  f p-^^'  sex  on  the  tour,  some  by 
cards  and  -"thers  by  liquid  joy,  but  few  by 
the  Inot,  for  we  were  not  very  intemperate. 
And  who  could  blame  these  tourists  for 
their  efforts  to  drown  their  homesickness 
with  female  society,  a  bout  at  cards  or  j 
with  the  joys  coming  from  sarsaparilla  or 
lemonade!    We    have  Biblical  authority! 
that  man  was  not  made  to  live  alone  and 
that  we  should  drink  and  make  merry. 

But  bedtime  came,  as  do  time  and  tide. 
From  what  I  heard  and  read  about  the 
wild  life,  past  and  present  about  the 
lagoons,  it  was  a  wonder  I  slept  that  night, 
with  the  scenes  of  their  doings  so  near  at 
hand.  In  my  dreams  there  should  natur- 
ally have  arisen  virulent  nightmares  in  the 
forms  of  alligators,  turtles,  serpents  of  the 
"tommygoff"  and  "vowler"  bigness,  of 
sun  bears,  tigers,  peccaries,  "mountain 
cows,"  tapirs  and  the  hke,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  insects  which  burrow  under  the  skin 
and  drive  one  insane  if  death  does  not  fol- 
low, and  then  visions  of  the  buccaneer  pi- 
rates sneaking  out  from  their  hiding  places 
in  the  lagoons  to  their  murdei'ous  attacks; 
on  the  hated  Spaniards.  It  would  seem 
that  I  was  getting  immune  from  such  from 
overmuch  hearing  and  reading  of  these 
'  sights  and  sounds,  these  crammings  of 
stories  of  jungle  and  stream  which  my 
i  credulous  mentahty  had  absorbed.  But  I 
had  some  sympathetic  thoughts  of  those 
lone  Caucasians  out  at  Pearl  Lagoon,  par- 
ticularly of  Captain  Reid,  with  that  awful 
haunting  gash  in  his  neck  from  his  mala- 
rial ulcerations. 

We  were  now  at  the  culmination  of  our 
voyage,  and  before  morning  I   heard  the 
chug,  chug  of  the  engine,  and  daylight  saw 
us  sUding  by   the  low-lying  islands  and  ^ 
coast  of  Costa  llica  on  the  home  stretch.  \ 
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IXt^PEARL  LAGOON  BACK 
SANTIACIQ  DE  CUBA. 

We  left  Pearl  lagoon  on  the  15th  for 
Port  Limon  for  irore  loadiiifr  from  that 
place  in  the  '<Vd,j''M-  coffee,  as  the  great 
bulk  of  it  was  leftthere,  and  chis  took  tin 
noon  of  the  next  3.ay.  I  never  saw  men 
work  more  faithfuly  than  the  Costa  Rican 
blacks.  Car  after  car  of  the  berries  were 
run  down  opposite  the  holds  of  the  vessel, 
some  sixty  of  the  narrow  gauge  freights, 
including  what  wetook  on  board  going  up 
or  seven  hundred  and  twenty  tons  in  all. 
When  this  tmouni  was  scorched,  ground 
and  absorbed  in  te  human  system,  the 
nervous  breakdowis  prophesied  by  cranks 
on  health  would  be  starthng.  The  sacks 
weighed  122  pouids  each  and  fifteen 
of  them  were  thrown  on  a  rope  netting 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  carriers,  the 
donkey  engine  started  and  in  a  few  sec- 
onds they  were  di'awn  on  board,  swung 
over,  up,  lowered  into  the  ship's  hatch- 
ways, and  stored  away  by  the  faithful 
Fortune  Islanders.  Hour  after  hour  this 
was  kept  up. 

I  took  a  stroll  around  Port  Limon,  and 
on    my   return  to  the   steamer   I  found 
the  San  Jose  youngJadies  accompanied  by 
the  brother  of  EJena,   a  companionable 
young  man,  and  a  friend  of  theirs.     These 
made    themselves  as  agreeable    as  they 
could,  difference  in  language  taken  into 
account.     All  remained  to  lunch,  the  girls, 
without  the  care  of  Dona  Ruiz,  being  under 
the  chaperonage  of  an  elderly  lady  of  the 
ship,  who  was  not  afraid  of  the  suggestion 
of  the  office  of  duenna  compromising  her 
age,  although  the  chaperonage  was  quite 
perfunctory.    Feeling  myself  now  on  the 
retired  list  I  remained  with  the  party  but 
a  short  time,  which  I  employed  in  trying 
to  entertain  one  of  the  young  men  who 
could  speak  English,  and  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  roller  flour  mill.     Looking 
for  awhile  at  the  completion  of  the  stow- 
age of  the  balance  of  the  freight  and  the 
mingling  of  Port  Limon  citizens  with  our 
passengers,  I  gazed  in  thought  across  the 
coast  lowlands  and  foothills  of  the  range 
leading  to   the  highlands  of  Costa  Rica 
where  I  had  passed  such  pleasant  days  m 


I  so  pleasant  a  country  with  its  interesting 
people,  ihe  memory  of  which  will  come 
back  to  me  in  many  a  day  to  come. 

And  now  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  steam- 
er's whistle,  signalling  shore  passengers  to 
cut  short  their  sightseeing  and  hurry  on 
board  was  deafening  our  ears,  and  tran- 
sient visitors  began  to  descend  the  outer 
stairway  for  their  homes.    Among  these 
were,  of  course,  the  San  Jose  people,  and, 
of   course,  accompanied  by  Billson,  who 
seemed  loath  to  leave  them.     He  lingered 
so  long  on  the  wharf  that  I  feared  we 
would  lose  him,  as  he  had  said  he  did  not 
care  whether  the  steamer  went  without 
him  or  not.     But  a  farewell  visit  I  made 
to  the  group  showed  me  that  Billson  was 
going  back  with  us.    Returning  to  the  im- 
patient August  Wi'helm,  I  found  the  pas- 
sengers,   acquainted   with    matters    and 
things,   interestedly    looking    from    their 
high   perch,   and  doing  a  little  chaffing 
which  was  somewhat  embarrassing  to  the 
young  people.    And  now  came  the  final 
warning;  laggards  in  love  or  friendship 
\  went  up  and  down  the  swaying  stairway 
till  they  were  differentiated  completely; 
my  friend   Billson  the  last  to  reach  the 
deck,  and  the  fair  Elena  setemingly  sighingly 
looking  upwards  towarq  his  disappearing 
.  form.    Art;>ther  vfjrnin^.  .from  the  steam  j 
siren  and  the  vessel  on'jts  eastward  run 
was  soon  again  churning  the  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Running  down  to  Colon  we  made  a  few 
hours'  stop,  many  going  ashore.  Here  I 
found  a  welcome  letter  from  home,  which 
I  had  not  as  yet  heard  from  since  I  started 
from  there  on  my  voyage,  near  three  weeks 
before,  concerning  which  I  was  anxious. 
It  had  been  eleven  days. on  the  road.  I 
had  hurried  from  office  to  office  and  these 
at  Colon  and  Cristobal  were  pretty  far 
apart  for  hot  wfeather  journeyings,  in 
hopes  to  hear  something  later  than  the 
letter  mailed  in  care  of  the  steamer,  but 
was  disappointed.  It  was  my  regret  that 
I  could  not  have  spent  the  week  at  the 
isthmus  I  had  calculated  on,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  companionship  was  in  the 
way  of  that.  Particularly  did  I  wish  to 
-.Hbe  Casij- of^*T^'to»-ig»^i;-  x^^,  j^  | 
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nuns,"  once  guarding  lte^"moutir4«",  tne  ^ 
Chagres  from  a  Muff  on  the  east  side  of  f 
its  waters,  a  eilent  memory  of  the- carnage 
between  buccaneer  JOad  Spaniard.  The 
Chagres,  abandoned  as  a  part  of  the 
route  across  the  isthmus  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  in  1854,  was  an  impor- 
tant transit  stream  in  the  early  days  of 
Spanish  occupancy,  and  from  its  elevation 
San  Lorenzo  commanded  the  approaches 
to  the  interior.  This  is  the  second  for- 
tress, the  first  having  been  destroyed  by 
Morgan.  It  can  be  seen  from  steamers 
passing  near  the  coast,  but  from  its  dis- 
tance from  Colon  is  hard  to  reach  by 
launches.  The  general  course  there  is  by 
rail  to  the  Gatun  dam  and  thence  by  . 
motor  boat  down  the  Chagres.  In  its  ] 
loneliness  and  ruins  it  is  a  pathetic  point 
of  visit.  The  following  is  one  of  a  fine 
series  of  verses  on  this  solitary  reUc  of  a 
most  strenuous  past: 

"Cloud-crested  San  Lorenzo  guards 

The  Chagres  entrance  still, 
Though  o'er  each  stone  the  moss  hath  grown,        ^ 

And  earth  his  moat  doth  fill. 
Hia  bastions,  feeble  with  decay, 

Steadfastly  view  the  sea, 

IAnd  sternly  wait  the  certain  fate 
The  ages  shall  decree. 
"Still  menacing  he  standeth  there, 

Aye,  faithful  at  his  post. 
Though  scoffing  trees  in  every  breeze 

Their  prime  and  vigor  boast, 
itis  garrison  is  but  the  shades 

Of  soldiers  of  the  past. 
But  it  pleaseth  him,  alone  and  grim, 

To  watch  unto  the  last!" 

So  much  for  the  old  fortress  which,  with 
its  antecedent,  had  such  a  history  in  those 
heartless,  murderous  days;  one  of  those 
points  to  be  uselessly  regretted  that  I 
could  not  visit.  And  now  something 
more  about  the  river  which  for  centuries 
has  rolled  its  slimy,  turbid  waters  under 
its  walls.  Anathematized  by  those  who 
fought  its  current  or  its  deadly  fevers  in 
their  search  for  lust  or  gold,  Spaniard, 
buccaneer  or  Californian,  what  was  (lalled 
a  curse  has  turned  out  a  blessing,  and 
now,  and  with  no  faint  praise,  the 
Chagres  is  dammed  by  the  Gatun  dyke. 
I  have  seen  this  river,  yellow  and  repul- 
sive at   its  flood  tearing  to  the  ocean  in 


the  years  long  gone  by,  and  now,  in  this 
later  day,  I  see  it  "cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined" and  ready  to  do  service  to  man  in- 
stead of  giving  the  harrassments  of  old. 
And  now  the  cayucas  and  the  other  river 
craft  of  the  old  days  battling  its  unruly 
waters  will  be  replaced  by  leviathans  of  the 
deep  in  sizes  never  dreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  days  of  Spanish  conquest 
and  buccaneer  reprisal. 

Twice  I  passed  lately  the  mouth  of  this 
river  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  once 
guarding  it,  and  now  I  say  farewell  to 
the  scenes  surrounding  them. 

In  connection  with  this  stream  I  give 
j  a  part  of  a  lyric  written  by  James  Henry 
Gilbert,  the  poet  of  the  isthmus,  as  A^a- 
quin  Miller  was  of  the  Sierras  and  Rud- 
yard  Kiphng  of  the  East  Indies,  its  closing 
roughness  savoring  of  that  of  the  last- 
named  poet: 

"Beyond  the  Chagres  river 

Are  the  paths  that  lead  to  death: 
To  the  fever's  deadly  breezes; 

The  malaria's  poisoned  breath. 
Beyond  the  tropic  foliage. 

Where  the  alligator  waits, 
Are  the  mansions  of  the  devil, 

His  original  estates. 
"Beyond  the  Chagres  river 

Are  paths  fore'er  unknown; 
A  spider  'neath  each  pebble; 

A  scorpion  'neath  each  stone. 
Tis  here  the  boa  constrictor 

His  fatal  banquet  holds, 
And  to  hi3  slimy  bosom 

His  helpless  guest  enfolds. 
"Beyond  the  Chagres  river 

'Tis  said — the  story's  old — 
Are  paths  that  lead  to  mountains 

Of  purest  virgin  gold. 
But  'tis  my  firm  opinion — 

Whatever  tales  they  tell — 
Beyond  the  Chagres  river 

Are  the  paths  that  lead  to  helU" 

Moderately  justifying  such  strenuous 
ending,  I  repeat  what  I  have  said,  that 
when  crossing  the  Isthmus  in  the  more  than 
a  half  century  ago  and  passing  down  this 
hated  river,  the -sight  of  it,  swollen  by 
torrential  rains,  and  grimily  flowing  be- 
tween banks  rank  with  tropical  growth, 
with  the  breath  of  fever  over  its  waters 
and  in  the  air  surrounding  its  jungles— at 
that  time  I  was  afraid  of  being  struck  with 
sickness  before  reaching  the  Atlantic,  and, 
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I  when  I  got  to  Aspinwall,  wallowing  as  it 

I  was  in  its  bed  of  mud  and  filtlu  I  f eargd. 
the  delayed  stroTi?  b^rore  getting   away 

from  this  frightful  land  which  had  swallow- 
,  ed  up  so  much  of  the  travel  thwarting  it. 
The  mouth  of  the  Chagres  river  is  seven 
miles  up  the  coast  and  to  the  west  of  Co- 
lon; the  canal  not  following  it  from  the  lack 
of  a  harbor  at  its  mouth,  and  which  made 
a  cross  country  cut  to  Colon   necessaxy. 
The  new   canal  avoided   the    old    route, 
though  hfteen  miles  of  it  was  dug,  and  six 
j  miles  beyond  the  Gatun  dam.    This  start- 
I  ed  at  fifteen  feet,  but  the  far  end  was  but 
jnine  feet  deep.     At   the  mouth  of   this 
1  waterway  is  a  statue  of  Columbus  protect- 
ing an  Indian  ghl,  presented  to  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  of 
France,  emblematic  of  I  know  not  what, 
as  the  protection  the  Spaniards  gave  the 
Red  Men  was  such  as  vultures  give  to 
lambs. 

Returning  to  the  steamer  I  found  an 
East  Indian  merchant  on  board  with  his 
wares  displayed  on  the  open  deck,  consist- 
ing of  all  sorts  of  finery  such  as  an  ordi- 
nary man  knows  no  more  about  purchas- 
ing to  use  an  appropriate  simile,  than 
nothing  at  all.  I  never  felt  so  helpless  as 
I  was  pawing  among  this  Hindu's  goods  to 
get  some  mementos  for  home  consumption, 
among  shawls,  coUai's,  nubias,  (we  used  to 
call  them),  hand  bags  and  other  things. 
JFor  fear,  of  getting  too  badly  cheated  I 
[would  Jew  the  Parsce,  or  whatever  he  was, 
'down  to  the  limit,  and  then  carry  the  article 
in  question  for  the  inspection  of  a  lady 
friend  on  board,  and  who  always  assured 
me  that  I  was  bargaining  fine.  Then  I 
went  to  buying  Panama  hats,  which  I  did 
on  my  own  responsibihty,  for  I  was 
ashamed  to  bother  a  woman's  judgment 
,on  masculine  attire.  Whether  I  got  the 
real  goods  or  not,  I  know  that  the  pur- 
chase ate  into  my  stock  of  travelers'  checks. 
Before  eleven  o'clock  we  were  again  off, 
and  soon  Colon,  with  its  tropical  scenery, 
was  below  the  horizon.  Panama,  with  its 
wonderful  waterway  slashing  the  contin- 
ental divide,  the  Gatum  lake,  its  immense 
flocks,  the  Culebra  cut,  which  has  worried 
■the  engineers  so  long,  and  which  worries 


them  yet;  all  will  soon  be  a  lasting  mem- 

orj'  to  those  who  saw  these  wonders.  That 

afternoon  came  up  a  head  wind  which  by 

evening  had  got  to  forty  miles  an  hour, 

and,  with  the  vessel's  ten,  fifty.    In  fact 

it  was  so  strong  that  a  man   could  not 

stand  up  before  it.       The  bow  plunged  so 

deep  at  times  that  the  dippings  of  the  sea 

flooded  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  so  that 

the  captain  ordered  the  negro  passengers, 

,  who  had  got  on  up  the  coast  and  at  Colon, 

I  to  the  rear.    There  were  a  hundred   or 

1  more  of  these,  men,  women  and  children, 

,  and  they  had  had  an  uncomfortable  night 

sprawhng  on  the  hatchway  and  around 

.  the  floor.       The  water  in  the  gangways  of 

the  open  deck  was  deep  enough  to  float 

timbers,  and  did  float  some.    A  few  of  the 

upper  deck  passengers  amused  themselves 

watching  the  dip  of  salt  water  and  its 

pouring  from  the  forecastle  on  the  open 

deck,  the  spray  coming  so  high  ^sometimes 

,  as  to  make  them  seek  shelter  behind  the 

j  protecting  canvas  corded  to  the  raihng. 

I  Like  the  boys  in  the  fable,  it  was  fun  for 

the  onlookers,  but  anything  else  for  those 

representing  the  frogs. 

At  such  times  the  captain  has  been 
heard  to  remaik  that  he  "was  never  in 
isuch  a  time",  and,  if  he  says  so  every  voy- 
age, the  last  one  must  have  been  some- 
thing terrific.  But  I  did  not  hear  him  say 
this,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  many 
others  ever  did.  Captains  are  rather 
close  mouthed  generally,  and  in  times  of 
storms  are  on  the  bridge.  Our  skipper 
was  that  day,  and  any  one  venturesome 
enough  to  make  suggestions  or  to  bother 
him  with  questions  might  have  got  more 
than  he  bargained  for. 

But  there  is  one  thing  certain,  we  had 
'  an  uncomfortable  time  down  below.  The 
porthole  windows  were  all  closed,  as  well 
as  the  gangway  doors,  so  that  when  I  went 
down  to  my  state  room  I  found  it  some- 
thing like  what  I  have  heard  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  was.  The  window  was 
tight  closed,  but  thinking  it  had  been  done 
temporarily,  I  tried  to  open  it,  and,  failing, 
tried  to  get  the  second  officer,  who  was 
passing  by,  to  help  me.  He  soon  let  me 
know  that  that   was  something  he  had 
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charge  of,  and  as  there  was  danger  of  too 
much  water  coming  in  the  state  room 
from  over  high  waves,  I  had  better  let 
things  alone.  From  some  later  experience, 
I  found  that  he  was  right. 

In  buying  tickets,  the  folder  says  the 
passage  is  so  much  and  "up,"  so  you  do 
not  always  know  what  you  are  getting. 
Thus  the  round  trip  fare  to  Colon  was  $140, 
but  if  you  did  not  stay  on  the  boat,  and 
waited  for  its  return  from  up  the  coast  it 
was  $150,  in  the  meantime  the  boat  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  passenger's  board  and 
lodging,  there  being,  not  only  no  credit 
for  the  meals  not  eaten,  but  an  extra 
charge  instead.  Then  again  this  price  was 
for  the  lower  of  the  berths,  so  and  so  and 
"up,"  which  could  be  taken  in  two  ways;  a 
changed  price  meant  a  higher  price,  and 
that  changed  price  meant  one  or  two  decks 
towards  the  sky.  So  the  next  tier  above 
meant  $165,  and  the  deck  above  that 
almost  anything  as  they  had  bedsteads  in 
them  instead  of  berths,  and  these  had 
bathrooms  attached.  Still,  as  I  had  a 
whole  state  room  to  myself  more  than 
haK  of  the  time,  I  should  not  complain. 

The  Southern  Cross  is  yet  in  sight,  as  it 
has  been  since  before  we  got  to  Cuba  on 
our  way  south.  It  has  five  stars,  but 
four  of  them  in  diamond  shape  make  the 
outlines  of  the  Cross.  At  Jamaica  this 
^(Constellation  is  about  twenty  degrees  above 
the  horizon. 

'  On  the  19th  there  was  a  scene,  with 
amusement  along  with  pathos,  in  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Jamaica  negroes.  These,  as 
are  the  rest  of  English  speaking  West  India 
blacks,  are  about  like  grown  up  children 
in  their  migrations  to  and  fro.  At  King- 
ston going  south,  there  were  200  got  on  for 
distribution  along  the  Isthmian  coast. 
Colon,  Boca  del  Toro  and  Port  Limon  and, 
now,  coming  back  are  a  hundred  or  so, 
men,  women  and  children,  for,  as  I  said 
before,  the  families  hang  together.  In 
their  discomforts,  isolation,  their  lack  of 
decent  sanitation  and  their  dislike  for 
separation,  they  are  pathetic  objects,  which 
their  nonobservance  of  our  rules  in  moral 
and  social  ethics  does  not  hide  from  us. 
On    the  night    of  the  storm,  when    the 


forward  deck  was  deep  enough  in  water 
to  float  their  belongings,  these  poor  people 
lay  thick  on  the  hatchways  covering  our 
tropical  freight  to  get  some  comfort  from 
the  situation,  when,  out  of  pity  they  were 
placed  in  the  rear  end  of  the  ship.    As  we 
neared  Kingston,  and  the  wind  had  mod- 
erated, and  there  came  a  time  when  the 
hose  must  be  used  on  the  soiled  after  deck 
floor,  orders   came  from  the  first  officer 
that  the  colored  contingent  must  go  to  its 
old  home  in  the  forecastle.     Afraid  of  more 
sea-wash,  there  was  some  grumbling,  but 
they  went  one  by  one,  the  Fortune  Island- 
ers   being  the  burden  bearers  for    their 
much  baggage,  for  there   was  a  lot  of  it 
in    various  kinds  of   packages,    clothing, 
provisions  and  cooking  gear.     But  there 
was  one  protester,   a    woman,    the  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  of  the  crowd.     She  was  eloquent 
in  her  way;  her  voice  ringing  loud  and 
blatant  over  the  sounds  of  removal.     Her 
name  was  Martha,  and  thus,  or  as  "gal" 
the    familiar    termed   used    towards    the 
women  by  the  men,   who  address  them 
back  as  "man,"  she  was  pleadingly  spoken 
to   by  those  who  knew  she  must  yield. 
They  had  been  soaked  with  sea  water,  and 
would  be  again,  she  said.    They  had  nearly 
all  gone  and  now  from  her  erect  position 
as  a  declaimer,  she  mounted  the  hatch- 
way, and,  on  her  collapsed  reclining  chair,  1 
lay  down  defiant    and    protesting.    The 
prudent  ship's  officers,  knowing  that  their 
interference  would  bring  actional  trouble, 
for  these  blacks  are  British  subjects,  "Brit- 
ish objects"  some  call  them,  and  boast  of 
their  nationality,  kept  out  of  sight,  delegat- 
ing to  the  irresponsible  Fortune  Islanders 
the  delicate  duty  of  carrying  out  the  rules 
of  the  ship.    It  was  amusing  to  see  these 
stalwart  negroes,  with  smiling  faces  and 
gleaming  teeth,  striving  to  smooth  down 
the  ruffled  front  of  this  Martha,  who,  like 
her  scriptural  prototype,  was  troubled  with 
many  things.    She  answered  that  if  she 
was  removed  it  would  be  by  carrying.    So  | 
she  was  taken  at  her  word  and  like  a 
funeral    centre  and    in    her    inconsistent 
dress-endings  of  a  bandanna  turban  and 
pair  of  French,  high  heeled  shoes,  she  was 
borne  from  the  rear  deck,  into  the  hallway 


of  the  high-toned  first  cabin,  down  the 
winding  stairway  and  on  between  the 
staterooms  to  the  forecastle.  I  looked  to 
see  some  Pankhurst  window  breaking  from 
her  afterwards,  or  from  some  of  her  friends, 
but  they  and  she  were  too  well  bred  for 
that,  even  if  they  were  British  subjects, 
and  soon  the  tumult  ceased. 

I  saw  her  afterwards  among  her  fellows, 
when  she  was  smilingly  exultant,  in  that 
she  had  partially  gained  her  ends.  She 
had  dressed  herself  up  hke  a  conqueror;  the 
bandanna  was  off  her  head  and  the  dress 
she  had  slept  in  through  the  uncomfort- 
able night  had  been  replaced  with  some- 
thing showy  in  calico  from  her  bundle,  but 
I  judge  that  she  had  retained  her  high- 
heeled  French  sJ  oes,  the  footgear  so  promi- 
nent from  the  st  art  as  cadavre  fashion  her 
bearers  carried  her  by  the  doors  of  the 
few  cabin  passengers  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  chance  to  see  the  sight. 
She  had  conquered  without  breaking  a 
window  or  having  to  undergo  forced  feed. 
And  soon  the  guitar,  mouth  organs  and 
accordions  were  going,  and  these  grown 
up  black  children  were  happy,  the  more 
so,  as  the  island  of  Jamaica  was  in  sight. 

And  again  we  pass  the  bones  of  ships 
which  foundered  near  the  entrance  of 
Kingston  harbor  at  the  time  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  1907,  and  soon  come  rac- 
ing from  the  quarantine  of  Port  Royal,  at 
the  harbor's  mouth,  two  pilot  boats.  The 
swifter  is  soon  at  the  anchored  steamer's 
side,  and  nimbly  jumping  from  his  rock- 
ing boat  the  pilot  clambers  up  the  sides  of 
the  "Prinz  August  Wilhelm"  hke  a 
monkey,  goes  by  leaps  to  the  bridge  and 
begins  his  trick  at  the  wheel,  while  his 
luckless  competitor  returns,  losing  the  $25 
he  would  have  received  had  he  won  the 
race. 

And  now,  the  quarantine  doctor  having 
passed  us,  we  steam  past  poor  earthquake- 
ruined  Port  Royal,  once  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  a  fitting-out  place  naval  ren- 
dezvous for  the  ships  of  the  early  Span- 
iards, and  so  famihar  after  its  capture  by 
the  Enghsh,  to  Lord  Nelson,  Rodney  and 
others  who  held  high  rank  in  the  British 
navy  as  a  naval  base.  anH  later  as  a  buc- 


caneer '"•''''  ^^^  ^^  dock  at  Kingston. 

.:*!  a  string  the  black  contingent  of  our 
passengers,  the  resistant  Martha  well  to 
the  fore,  are  filing  down  their  especial 
gangway,  not  forgetting  the  poor  Uttle 
babies  in  arras,  who  suffered  in  the 
stormy  nights  named.  I  could  not  help 
but  notice  some  things  in  the  exodus  from 
the  ship;  some  of  the  men  with  their  arms 
affectionately  circling  their  women  as  they 
went  down  the  runway  to  the  wharf, 
while  others  carried  the  babies.  White 
men  and  angels  could  have  done  no  more. 

And  now  shngload  after  sUngload  of  the 
belongings  of  these  gregarious  people,  cloth- 
ing, cooking  gear,  furniture  and  the  hke 
were  being  hoisted  from  the  hold,  and  the 
owners  with  their  goods  were  hastening 
towards  their  homes  on  the  island.  And 
soon  the  freight  loading  began,  for  these 
ship's  officers  lose  no  time.  On  go  hun- 
dreds of  boxes  of  oranges,  grape  fruit,  gin- 
ger root  and  the  hke  to  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  and  the  Fortune  Islanders  hurry 
them  down  to  the  hold. 

And  next  comes  the  loading  of  car  after 
car  of  bananas,  a  different  operation 
from  that  at  Pearl  Lagoon,  where,  in  the 
open  roadstead,  the  lighters  and  steamer 
were  in  opposite  motions  when  the  bunches 
were  heaved  on  board.  Here  the  ship  was 
docked  fixedly  and  the  fruit  was  loaded 
from  a  wharf.  The  novelty  was  in  the 
procedure.  The  bunches  were  carried 
from  cars  from  thirty  to  fifty  yards  away 
by  a  half  hundred  men  and  women,  being 
placed  on  their  heads  and  shoulders  by 
the  men  in  the  cars,  the  women  preferring 
the  former  way.  They  came  at  a  fast 
pace,  as  it  was  job  work.  As  the  files 
came  along  an  inspector  examined  the 
bunches,  those  of  the  required  number  of 
"hands,"  say  nine,  going  on  board  first, 
leaving  the  short  bunches  for  the  last,  the 
overripes  being  thrown  out  entirely.  Each 
man  and  woman  was  handed  a  brass 
check  on  the  return,  400  of  them  entithng 
the  bearer  to  one  dollar.  A  negro  with  a  ci- 
gar box  of  thesd  was  distributing  agent,  not 
a  moment's  halt  in  the  procession  occurring 
as  the  burden  bearers  passed  along.  Some 
of  these  bunches  went  through  a  hatchway 


in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  but  the  main 
part  went  on  the  deck  above.  A  burly 
negro  took  the  bunches  from  the  women's 
heads,  the  bearer  giving  a  pecuhar  duck 
at  the  time,  while  the  men  gave  a  similar 
movement  and  then  hurried  away.  The 
negro  named  passed  it  with  a  fling  to  two 
higher  up  who  passed  it  to  one  on  the 
deck  who  tossed  it  to  a  file  of  others  who 
sent  the  bunch  quickly  to  the  hatchway. 
Another  interesting  feature  was  the  sing- 
song of  the  passers  of  each  one  in  the  line 
from  the  wharf  to  the  hatchway,  the  main 
burden  being  "We  done  gone  down  to 
Panama-a-a-a-a,"  the  prolongation  ending 
as  the  receiver  took  the  bunch.  There 
were  other  sing-song  lines  I  could  not  un- 
derstand. 

This  cry  was  frequently  interrupted 
with  the  warning  "Watch!"  which  was 
when  the  receiver  was  not  ready.  And  all 
the  time  there  was  a  flinging  up  of  the 
arms  and  a  side  motion  of  the  bare  feet,  a 
sort  of  shufHing  dance  at  the  least  inter- 
val. The  only  interruptions  of  any  ac- 
count was  when  the  closer  examination  of 
a  bunch  gave  the  time.  With  the  chant 
and  gestures  came  amusing  facial  expres- 
sions. 

As  each  bearer  filed  by  a  man  with  a 
sharp  machete,  like  a  scimiter,  two  feet 
long,  hacked  off  every  over-long  stem  or 
dangling  fruit  at  the  small  end  of  the 
bunch,  and  at  the  great  risk  of  cutting  off 
a  hand  of  the  one  under  the  bunch.  This 
was  kept  up  for  two  hours  or  till  7  o'clock, 
our  saiUng  time,  when  120  tons  were  put 
on  board.  Questioning  a  native  he  said 
the  swordsman  did  not  often  harm  the  ba- 
nana carrier.  This  was  all  the  account  be 
made  of  the  deadly  stroke. 

Being  anxious  to  fill  out  my  stock  of 
home  presents,  which  required  several 
walking  sticks,  I  went  ashore,  Kingston 
being  quite  an  emporium  for  such  from 
the  variety  of  suitable  wood,  as  I  saw  on 
my  forward  voyage.  Going  through  the 
crowd  of  idlers  and  banana  porters  wait- 
for  the  loading  of  the  vessel  to  begin,  I 
found  just  the  man  I  wanted,  who  had  an 
armload  of  his  own  make  from  ebony, 
cocoa  palm  and  another  wood  the  size  of 


the  stalk,  a  sort  of  palm.     Getting  eight 

of  these,  after  the  usual  necessary  jewing 

down  and  payment  for  the  same,  I  started 

for  the  ship,  when  I  was  recognized  by  the 

same  colored  lad  who  piloted  me  to  the 

silversmith's  on   my   earlier  visit  to  the 

town.     Grabbing  the  bundle  from  the  sell-j 

er's  hands  he  started  off  on  a  run  and' 

thinking  he  was  going  to  make  a  re-sale  of 

nUem  I  hastened  after  him,  but  the  crowd 

was  dense  and  he  was  hthe  as  a  weasel. ! 

Now  I  had  him  and  then  I  hadn't,  and  it 

..as  only  by  the  greatest  of  efforts  that  I 

ught  him  in  a  jam  at  the  foot  of  the 

gangway.'    Taking  the  burden  from  him, ' 

severely  rebuking  him  and  paying  him  a 

very  moderate  fee  for  his  porterage  and; 

seeming  escapade  with  the  canes,  I  bade] 

him  a  not  very  affectionate  farewell,  and  j 

hastened  up  the  shaking  stairway  to  the  i' 

.deck.  1 


Again  the  impisn  divers  were  on  hand  at  I 
•  the  wharf,  but  the  novelty  was  worn  off  so  | 
far  as  the  passengers  were  concerned  for,  j 
although  they  cut  up  their  usual  pranks  in 
the  way  of  expert  diving,  and  shouted  up  j 
their  "Hey,  docks!"  and  "Ho!  docks!"  I 
do  not   think   they  got   a  nickel  apiece,  j 
Although  we  were  in  the  tropics,  it  was  j 
winter  time,   and  the  water  must  have] 
been  uncomfortably  cool,  but  the  boys  did 
not  mind  that,  and  at  any  rate  what  they 
were  at  was  all  they  were  good  for.     But 
I  suppose  they  will  grow  up  to  be  banana 
porters  and   Markham's  "men  with  the 
hoes,"  the  "dumb  driven  cattle"  on  two 
legs,  such  as  the  land  of  the  sun  shows  up. 
But  if  they  "play  while  they  play,"  and 
do  as  their  elders  as  they  rushed  the  ba- 
nana bunches  on  to  our  ship,   they  will 
'carry  out  the  old  saying  of  "work  while 
they  work,"  for  if  any  set  of  men  andj 
women  worked,  it  was  the  string  of  fifty  j 
who  headed    and  shouldered  the  25,000; 
bunches  of  bananas  onto  the  deck  of  our ; 
steamer  in  the  short  space  of  time  I  men- 
tioned, about  a  bunch  every  two  seconds. 

Captain  Lawrence  Thompson,  my  table 
mate,  who  had  come  with  me  from  Pearl 
Lagoon,  left  us  for  his  home  on  the  Great 


Cayman^  one  of  three  islands  in  the7uris- 
^diction  of  Jamaica,  with  2000  square  miles 
of  surface  and  as  many  people.  This 
group  lies  between  th6  west  end  of  Cuba 
and  Yucatan,  and  has  the  distinction  of 
its  people  being  mostly  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith,  from  that  being  the  early  settlers', 
and  being  a  Sabbath-observing,  church- 
going  people.  It  was  once  great  for  cocoa- 
nuts,  but  the  blight  has  destroyed  thr 
trees  beyond  recall,  so  the  land  is  devoted 
to  cattle  raising.  Old  "singing  geography" 
students  will  remember  parroting  "Thp 
Great  Cayman  and  the  Little  Cayman"  tr 
the  tune  of  "Old  Dan  Tucker,"  caymu 
meaning  alhgator.  The  Of^iij/ojin  ran  steam 
launches  from  island  to  islaa^d  m  Shit  West 
Indies,  his  home  being  at  Spvotts,  ^^  the 
Great  Cayman,  where  he  had  ?.  ^attle 
farm,  having  gone  into  that  industry  on 
account  of  the  cocoanut  tree  pest  above 
alluded  to.  What  the  captain  does  not 
know  about  animal  life  in  the  tropics  is 
not  worth  knowing;  the  human,  lower  an- 
imal and  fish,  to  say  nothing  about  snakes 
and  alligators.  To  be  sure  he  was  the  one 
'that  admitted  to  me  that  be  sometimes 
played  off  on  the  unsuspecting  tourist;  for 
instance,  such  yarns  as  the  turtles  climb- 
ing the  sides  of  vessels  in  their  desire  for 
human  companionship,  but  his  frankness 
made  me  trust  him  the  more,  although 
I  the  "mountain-cow"  story  he  told  me 
I  jolted  me  somewhat,  but  as  he  had  seen  a 
calf  of  that  amphibious  animal  I  had  be- 
come somewhat  credulous;  also  as  to  the 
"tommygoff's"  head  jumping  at  its  slayer 
after  his  machete  had  accomplished  its  de- 
j  capitation.  Thompson  was  an  agreeable 
i fellow  at  the  table,  in  saloon,  or  on  the 
promenade  deck,  and  I  was  sorry  when  he 
jwent,  for  there  was  no  overplus  of  con- 
jgenial  passengers,  as  far  as  I  was  concern- 
fed,  on  the  "August  WUhelm,"  easily  un- 
derstood from  their  indifference  to  con- 
ventions such  as  I  had  been  brought  up  to 
observe.  Ke  just  missed  the  steamer  from 
Kingston  to  the  Caymans,  and  would  have 
to  remain  a  week  in  that  city  for  a  sailing 
vessel.  Always  good-natured  and  inform- 
ing, I  certainly  missed  Captain  Thompson 
"from  our  midst." 


\  I  can  describe  destructive  sea  conditions,  ' 
I  great  and  small,  from  hearsay,  and  inter- 
j  mediates  from  personal  experience.  The 
i  ultra  calm  was  represented  by  well  known 
I  hues,  to  which  I  add  others,  not  knowing 
ithose  connected  with  the  first: 

[  "A  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean," 

A  copper  sun  fixed  in  a  leaden  sky, 
j  Alow,  aloft,  no  sign  of  life  nor  motion, 
j      Plague-struck,    on    deck,    in    hold,   the    sailors 
i  die.  .      ^ 

'  And  the  contrast: 

;  "Above  the  storm  you  hear  the  captain  shouting,  | 
I     Quick,  cut  away  the  mast!"  ^ 

And  then  from  Byron's  Don  Juan: 

"Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell; 
Then  shrieked  the  timid,   and    stood    calm    the  ; 
brave". 

And  my   own  experience,  which  perhaps 
does  not  fit. 

Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  on  ships 
or  steamers  for  the  first  time  need  advice 
from  those  who  have  crossed  2000  miles  of 
latitude.  ,  On  those  of  longitude  the  cli- 
mate will  be  the  same,  and,  if  it  be  winter 
then  the  traveler  can  take  the  lower  deck 
state  room  without  fear  of  discomfort,  for, 
while  nearer  the  jar  ^^  ^^e  engine  as  it 
drives  tbc  propeller,  there  is  less  roll  of 
the  vessel.  But,  getting  nearer  the  South- 
ern Cross,  he  strikes  hot  weather,  even  in 
winter,  and  his  cell  is  remindful  of  what 
he  has  heard  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 
except  that  there  were  no  electric  fights, 
no  fans,  nor  bath-room  accommodations 
and  so  on,  in  that  historic  dungeon,  so  you 
want  your  portholes  open,  and  the  steam- 
er folks  don't,  for  those  vents  are  but 
twelve  feet  above  water,  and  the  sad  sea''^ 
waves  are  damp  and  wet  things,  should 
they  break  in.  The  night  after  we  left 
Kingston,  from  some  previous  experience, 
the  stewards  closed  and  bolted  the  ports 
securely.  The  close  air,  although  stirred 
up  by  the  fan,  availed  nothing  for  the 
same  atmosphere  was  merely  churned  over 
and  over.  So,  against  rules,  I  unbolted 
both  windows  and  went  to  sleep  again. 
Sometime  afterwards  I  was  awakened  by 
a  dash  of  water  in  my  face",  making  me 
think  I  had  fainted,  and  my  friends  were 
trying  to  bring  me  to.  But  I  soon  found 
by  the  careless  saturation  around  me  that 


an  obstructive  breaker  had  come  through 
the  ports,  shot  across  the  room  and  made 
things  moist.       Besides  myself,  the  bed- 
j  clothes,   the  floor  rug  and    lounge    had 
'  caught  it.  I  hurried  up,  bolted  both  ports, 
and  was  afterwards  immune  from  trouble, 
save  that  preceding  the  bath.     My  com- 
panion, in  his  upper  berth  had  the  same 
bath,  but  said  nothing.      One  just  going 
into  Panama  jungles  could  ill  afford  to  be 
such  a  "sissy"  as  to  make  a  fuss  over 
•that.      ^^ Xji-K. 

IX— PEARL  LAGOON  BACK  TO 
SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 

Early  on  the  mormng  of  the  2Utn  we ' 
sighted  Cuba,  and  about  11  o'clock   had  j 
entered  the  land-locked  harbor  of  Santiago, 
passing  the  picturesque  semi-ruins  of  Moro  ! 
Castle  and  its  supporting  batteries,  and  by  i 
noon  were  at  onr  former  anchorage    in 
front  of  the  old  city.     While  some  went 
ashore  for  the    doubtful    recreation    the 
jaunt  afforded,  a  party  of  six  of  us  hired  a  j 
gasohne  launch  and  went  down  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  for  a  visit  to  the  old 
castle  on  the  hill. 

The  promoter  of  this  expedition  was  my 
friend,  Sidney  Faber,  whom  I  must  intro- 
duce with  an  interesting  history,  that  of  a 
life  so  much  more  strenuous  than  so  many 
of  our  passengers,  who  though  claiming 
active  hves,  their  activities  had  no  more 
risk  in  them  than  what  might  accrue  from 
the  dangers  of  a  counting  room  or  a  drum- 
mer's campaign.  As  a  social  intruder 
among  the  passengers  Faber  was  not  a 
pronounced  personaHty;  hence  I  did  not 
know  him  till  the  voyage  was  half  through 
when  I  found  him  of  the  right  material. 
As  a  possessor  of  general  information,  as 
well  as  an  expert  in  three  or  four  languages, 
of  which  the  Spanish  was  one,  I  willingly 
accepted  his  invitation  to  help  interview 
Moro  Castle,  which  I  supposed  had  a 
regular  garrison  and  where  I  thought  that 
something  more  than  "spiggoty"  converse 
would  be  needed.  Now  for  my  friend 
Faber's  history:  Running  away  from 
home  as  a  boy  to  join  the  Union  forces,  he 
became  subject  to  the  recall  and  referen- 
dum   and    went    back    to    the    seclusion 


which  the  rooftree  granted.  This  was  when 
Faber  was  about  fifteen  years  old.  In 
1807  he  entered  the  Erlangen  University, 
Bavaria,  Germany,  from  which  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-German  war,  with  a 
number  of  other  students,  he  volunteered 
in  the  German  army,  and  was  in  a  series 
of  battles,  though  I  have  thought  it  a  pity 
that,  even  as  a  boy,  he  had  not  served  in  the 
Union  army  and  be  now  wearing  a  Grand 
Army  button,  unless  having  met  with  an 
accident  to  prevent  it.  The  war  he  was 
in  being  over,  he  returned  to  America, 
and  afterward  going  through  a  pharma- 
ceutical course,  in  1874  went  to  Cahfornia 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  The  fare  across 
this  being  $25,  and  being  short  of  money, 
he  footed  it  to  the  Pacific  and  then  took 
steerage  passage  up  the  coast,  wherein 
he  had  a  similar  experience  with  myself, 
in  the  way  of  salt-horse,  mouldy  bis- 
cuit, decayed  drinking  water,  a  swinging 
table,  which  he  had  to  hold  on  to 
while  he  fed,  and  bunks  where  six  had  to 
sleep  abreast.  Tired  of  this,  he  left  the 
ship  at  Acapulco  and  went  through  Mex- 
ico to  California. 

Here,  now  being  amply  old  enough  and 
similarly  experienced  from  his  German 
army  service,  he  enlisted  in  a  regular 
United  States  cavalry  regiment  to  study 
for  a  commissioned  office,  but  after  two 
years'  active  service  against  the  Indians 
he  left  the  army,  to  the  reUef  of  his  father, 
who  through  illness  was  not  able  to  carry 
on  his  business,  which,  with  a  brother,  Mr. 
F.  still  carries  on.  This  much  for  the  career 
of  my  friend,  with  whom,  from  our  adven- 
tures we  had  much  in  common.  So  it  was 
with  pleasure  I  accepted  his  invitation  to 
go  to  Moro  Castle. 

The  voyage  was  pleasant,  though  the 
water  was  a  little  rough,  but  why  make 
account  of  things  we  had  a  right  to  expect! 
There  is  too  much  grumbling  by  the  aver- 
age tourist  about  the  discomforts  of  travel 
which  are  known  to  prevail.  Passing  the 
battery,  marking  the  point  opposite  where 
Hobson  sunk  his  ship,  and  some  other  an- 
tiquated zig-zag  defences  running  up  the 
hill,  we  turned  into  a  cove  in  search  of  a 
landing  place,  for  the  breakers  were  pretty 


rank.  We  finally  cast  anchor  at  the  foot 
of  a  sort  of  "chicken-walk"  wharf,  the  walk 
and  wharf  house  on  the  same  angle  of  30  de- 
grees. At  the  corners  of  the  defences  just 
passed  I  noticed  the  circular  sentry  stations 
of  stone  so  common  on  the  old  Spanish 
forts,  notably  at  Panama  and  on  the  level 
roof  of  the  San  Jose  National  Palace. 

The  hill  on  which  this  Moro  Castle, 
for  there  is  another  at  Havana,  is  built,  is 
of  coral  formation,  all  of  three  hundred 
feet  high,  and  the  face  is  lined  with  all 
kinds  .of  outer  defences,  scarps,  counter- 
scarps, bastions,  drawbridges,  sally  ports, 
and  other  matters  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
these  before  the  higher-up  walls  of  the 
castle  were  reached.  The  ascent  was  for 
a  while  by  a  rough  flood-torn  pathway, 
with  occasional  broken  steps,  sometimes 
of  broad,  thin  brick,  sometimes  of  stone. 
There  must  have  been  150  of  these  steps 
from  landing  to  fort,  with  several  plat- 
forms, and  the  ascent  was  very  tedious 
and  hard  on  shoe  leather,  so  that  one  af- 
flicted with  heart  trouble  had  a  chance  to 
make  his  final  halt  on  the  ascent. 

Built  near  260  years  ago  on  the  most 
elaborate  plans  of  defence  of  the  times,  it 
was  of  no  avail  to  the  Spaniards  for  the 
protection  of  Santiago.  The  jingo  patriot 
feels  proud  of  the  way  the  "dagos"  were 
whipped  in  the  war  with  Spain,  but  there 
is  something  pathetic  in  their  efforts  to 
save  their  old-time  prestige,  and  they  did 
all  that  was  possible  in  their  weak  miUtary 
condition  for  that.  Then  the  courtly 
treatment  that  Hobson  received  from  those 
whose  country's  cause  he  was  doing  his 
best  to  injure!  It  was  the  old  legend  of 
"After  you,  Alphonse,"  or  of  the  knightly 
style  of  "The  gentlemen  of  the  other  side 
will  please  fire  first!"  When  the  launch 
with  Admiral  Cervera  on  board  came  out 
from  the  city  to  the  spot  where  the  masts 
and  the  smoke  stack  of  the  Merrimac 
stuck  above  the  water,  Evans  was  going 
to  fire  on  it.  He  luckily  hesitated  for  the 
enemy  was  on  the  friendly  errand  of  sav- 
ing Hobson  and  his  companion  who  were 
'clinging  to  the  rigging  of  the  sunken 
; -vessel.  And  it  was  a  knightly  affair  on 
the  enemy's  side  from  first  to  last.     The 


merciless  fire  of  our  vessels  at  the  walls  of 
the  defenceless  castle  is  a  matter  Admiral 
Evans  speaks  of  as  well  as  their  seeing 
through  their  glasses  the  sentries  shading 
their  eyes  from  the  searchlights  of  his 
ship.  To  look  at  these  old-time  defences 
and  the  effective  force  of  the  modern 
iron-clad  the  act  of  sending  twelve- 
inch  shot  and  shell  into  that  medi- 
eval fort  was  seemingly  as  brave  an 
act  as  shooting  cattle  in  a  barnyard, 
under  pretense  they  were  wild  game.  The 
walls  of  the  main  fort  in  its  irregular  form, 
tier  on  tier,  are  some  fifty  feet  high  and 
sloping.  For  some  distance  along  the  sea- 
face  the  rock  has  been  hewn  out  into 
casemates  and  galleries  like  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  and,  while  a  minor  affair  to 
that,  the  cutting  required  an  immense 
amount  of  work.  There  is  not  a  gun  left, 
but  there  are  several  wrecked  wooden  car- 
riages lying  around,  showing  the  ordnance 
defence  was  of  the  old-time  kind.  The 
front  of  these  hewn  out  caverns  is 
'strengthened  by  brickwork,  evidently 
placed  there  before  the  Spanish-American 
war,  and  on  its  sudden  emergency.  There 
are  several  deep  wells  sunk  below  the  fort, 
dangerously  open,  for  water  in  time  of 
siege,  as  well  as  shallower  cisterns.  The 
Moro  has  never  been  of  practical  use  for 
the  defence  of  the  inner  harbor  since  the 
days  of  the  buccaneers,  and  has  long  been 
iloing  duty  as  a  State  prison  as  well  as 
protection  from  foreign  assault.  For  this 
purpose  dungeon  and  casemate  were  used, 
several  of  the  former  style  showing  signs 
of  use  for  convicts — some  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  some  solidly  arched  over.  A  suggestive 
sight  was  numerous  rings  set  into  the 
walls  of  these  dungeons  to  which  prisoners 
were  chained.  The  height  of  these  rings 
from  the  floor,  the  darkness  and  the  lack 
of  ventilation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cli- 
matic heat,  show  that  these  convicts  were 
not  here  for  their  health.  Many  of  the 
rings  have  been  pinch-barred  out  by  thiev- 
ing  tourists,  or  from  bribing  the  caretaker, 

from  the  looks  of  the  depressions  in  the 

walls. 

I  regret  to  say  that  through  a  sort  of 

acquisitive  sentimentality  I  began  to  dick- 
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er  with  our  dollar-and-a-half  guide,  philos- 
I  opher  and  friend  for  one  of  these  rings. 
Between  his  half  English  and  my  medium 
Spanish  we  were  getting  along  fairly  well 
with  what  some  might  call  a  questionable 
deal   when  another  soldier  came  on   the 
scene,  at  whose  appearance  guide  number 
one    became  suddenly    a   "no  spiggoty" 
personage,  "no  sabes"  facial  twists  and 
shoulder  shrugs  taking  the  place  of  what 
I  had  deemed  a  sufficiently  commercial 
tongue,  and  I  found  the  deal  was  off.    I 
soon  learned  that  the  trouble  came  from 
the  new  arrival  being  a  fair  English  speaker, 
and,  knowing  what  was  going  on,  would 
tell  the  authorities  of  the  despohation  in 
prospect.     From  the  arrangement  of  these 
rings  it  would  appear  that  the  prisoners 
had  been  tied  up  hke  horses,  and  they  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  very  uncomfortable 
till  their  arrangement  before  the  conven- 
tional   blank    wall    for    target    practice. 
Here  were  imprisoned  in  1873  the  crew  of 
the  "Virginius,"  fifty-three  of  whom  were 
convicted,  led  out  and  shot  as  filibusters. 
These  were  mainly  Americans,  and  their 
sudden  taking  off  came  near  precipitating 
[  the  war  coming  twenty-five  years  later. 
My  friend,  Faber,  took  a  picture  of  the 
scene  of  the  fatality,  a  copy  of  which  I 
I  have.    The  place  of  execution  was  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  moat  near  the  end  of  the 
drawbridge. 

After  getting  used  to  the  light  I  could 
see  on  the  walls   artistic  work  in  colors 
done  by  those  confined,  showing  the  Cuban 
coat  of  arms,  and  paintings  of  an  allegori- 
cal pattern.    The  modern  prison  is  on  the 
mesa  back  of  the  Castle  where  there  are 
i  barracks  for  a  few   Cuban  soldiers,   and 
'  several  quarters   left    by    the    American 
troops  when  occupying  the  island.     In  the 
!  fort  there  are  wickets  of  iron  and  gratings 
{  without  number,  showing  that  the  Moro 
was    no    pleasure   resort;    chamber  over 
chamber,  and  fort  over  fort,  making  this 
I  abandoned    fortress    picturesque    looking 
without  and  suggestively  interesting  with- 
in.    Two  drawbridges  are  on  the  land  side 
of  the  old  pattern  which  "came  thunder- 
ing down,"  one  substituted  entirely  by  a 
common   bridge,   the  other  showing  the 


lower  timbers  with  the  rings  into  which 
were  hooked  the  suspending  chains.  The 
openings  in  the  walls  which  these  chains 
went  through  over  pulleys  to  the  windlass 
below  are  seen.  Under  these  bridges  are 
deep-walled  moats  to  further  resist  the  as- 
saulting party,  but  where  the  water  came 
from  to  fill  them  was  an  unsolved  problem. 
Above  the  main  drawbridge  entrance  was 
carved  the  combined  coats  of  arms  of 
Castile  and  Leon;  two  castles  and  two 
lions.  Several  "nidos"  or  round  stone 
sentry  towers  were  on  the  angles  of  the 
Moro.  There  were  no  cannon  for  doves 
to  build  nests  in  in  this  abandoned  for- 
tress7  and  no  doves  around  if  there  were, 
but  I  saw  a  pair  of  peaceful  iguanas,  the 
big  hzards  of  the  tropics,  quietly  sunning 
themselves  on  one  of  the  defensive  walls. 

We  certainly  had  a  weary  cUmb  up  the 
hill,  to  say  nothing  about  the  goings  in 
and  out  of  the  casemates  and  dungeons 
of  the  Moro,  dark  and  close  as  they  were. 
The  alleged  guide,  who  was  as  shy  on 
English  as  he  would  have  been  in  giving 
information  could  he  have  spoken  the 
language,  got  $1.50  of  our  good,  hard 
earned  money,  and  was  of  Uttle  account, 
as  our  information  came  from  one  of  our 
own  party  who  had  been  there  before. 
Our  philosopher  and  friend  skipped  as 
soon  as  he  got  his  fee  and  by  no  means 
leaving  us  in  the  darkness  typified  by  the 
dungeons  we  had  entered,  and  wherein 
those  imprisoned  there  had  "left  all  hope 
behind."  At  one  of  the  cruel  stages  of 
Spanish  occupation  a  group  of  condemned 
Cuban  prisoners  was  taken  out  of  here, 
shot,  and  their  bodies  thrown  down  the 
rock  steep  to  the  awaiting  sharks  in  the 
waters  below. 

I  brought  a  sample  of  the  centuries-old 
concrete  home  with  me  from  the  Moro  to 
show  that  these  old  time  wall  builders 
knew  their  business,  and  that  the  trade 
was  not  a  new  one.  ^ 

We  came  back  to  the  wharf  by  a  winding 
path  all  the  way  avoiding  the  crumbhng 
steps  and  their  breakneck  possibilities, 
first  taking  another  look  from  the  top  of 
the  poor  old  fort,  with  its  fading  colorings, 
time-gnawed     walls,     donjon-keeps     and 


?^^ 


grated  windows  ad  doors.    And  what  a 
view   there  was  ut  and  down  the  coast, 
where  the  waves  w^re  dashing  in  breakers 
against  the  rock?  and  far  out  to  the  sea^ 
and  sky  line,  ard  through  the  crooked  , 
channel  towards  he  city. 

On  my  way  U  the  launch  I  brought  a 
memento  in  the  way  of  the  spines  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  cactus,  which  was  lymg 
in  a  vine  on  the  '^^ks,  in  the  way  of  a  ven- 
omous sn!>^^'  ^^'^  striking  back  when  trod- 
den on.  The  thorns,  as  sharp  as  needles, 
and  a  half  inch  long,  went  through  my  shoes 
till  I  was  so  lamed  that  I  could  hardly  reach 
the  wharf.  One  would  think  these  vines 
were  endowed  with  spiteful  animal  Ufe,  to 
fly  over  and  go  through  the  uppers  of  a  | 
shoe,  which  is  what  was  done.  The  spines 
were  extracted  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
some  being  driven  through  to  the  flesh, 
some  merely  through  the  leather.  For  resist- 
ing a  storming  party  it  would  have  paid 
the  defenders  of  the  Moro  to  have  deco- 
rated the  slopes  below  with  these  cactus 
vines,  where  they  would  have  been  useful 
if  not  ornamental,  particularly  were  the 
assaulting  party  shod  with  sandals,  as  I 
have  seen  soldiers  of  the  tropics. 

Now  back  to  the  steamer,  which  we  found 
being  loaded  with  a  melange  of  sugar, 
hides  and  rum,  all  swung  in  rope  netting  in 
packages  of  a  dozen  or  so  onto  the  lower 
deck  for  putting  aw^ay  in  the  hold  after  we 
had  started,  the  Fortune  Islanders  work- 
ing with  their  usual  good  will,  and  their 
last  job  before  coming  to  their  homes. 
And  with  a  prolonged  blast  from  our  fog 
horn  to  warn  belated  passengers  at  Santi- 
ago that  they  must  hasten  on  board,  a 
proper  wait  for  them,  and  we  unanchored 
and  were  awaj';  and  soon  with  a  farewell 
look  at  the  mountain  we  had  climbed  on 
our  late  visit,  and  the  hiUs  which  intervened 
hiding  El  Caney  and  San  Juan,  we  rode 
down  the  bay.  Then  a  glance  at  the 
Moro  Castle  and  its  once  aiding  batteries, 
we  passed  out  to  sea  and  were  on  our 
way  to  round  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba 
and  proceed  on  our  northern  way. 
X-FROM  SANTIAGO  HOME. 
Still  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  how  the 


sentimental  tourist  rolls  the  name  as  a 
sweet  morsel  on  his  tongue.     From  Mex- 
ico to  the  Windward  Islands,  and  from  the 
Central  American    shores    to    the  south 
line  of  Cuba,  is  the  island-bound,  island- 
dotted  expanse  of  water.    What  visions 
come  up,  and  the  tourist,  correspondent  or 
bookmaker  has  a  right  to  indulge  in  senti-  1 
ment!    And  then  those  antipodal  constel- 1 
lations  to  the  North  and  South,  the  Ursa 
Major  and  the  Southern  Cross,  those  bal- 
ancing groups  of  stars;    here  they  about ' 
get  on  a  horizontal  balance  in  their  heav- 
enly see-saw. 

And  speaking  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
well  might  one  of  the  priestly  follow- 
ers of  Pizarro,  as  he  followed  his  leader 
down  the  coast,  and  as  the  constellation 
came  on  his  vision,  call  out,  as  he  saw 
something  miraculous  in  the  crucifix  form 
of  the  five  stars,  "The  devil  will  get  en- 
raged at  the  sight  and  depart  and  leave 
the  work  of  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
the  Indian  heathen  in  our  hands." 

And  what  a  sight  I  saw  in  the  late  hours 
of  the  nighi  through  my  stateroom  win- 
dow! The  moon  I  had  seen  two  weeks 
before  riding  high  in  the  heavens  at  the 
full,  now  low  on  the  horizon  in  its  last 
quarter,  saiUng,  hke  the  ghost  of  some 
galleon  scuttled  by  a  buccaneer,  before  an 
unfelt  wind,  to  some  spookish  bourne,  and 
hke  a  revived  Flying  Dutchman! 

Probably  the  last  event  worth  noticing 
was  our  anchorage  off  Fortune  Island  and 
the  departure  of  the  thirty-seven  of  the 
forty  negroes  who  had  embarked  from  here 
on  the  5th  as  stevedores  till  their  return; 
an  event  so  important  that  the  ennuied 
passengers  crowded  to  starboard  of  the 
steamer  to  see  them  and  their  holdings  off. 
A  small  sailing  vessel  had  put  off  from  the 
shore  as  soon  as  the  watched-for  steamer 
came  in  sight,  but  the  wind  was  unfavor- 
able, and  it  was  some  time  before  she  got  j 
in  safe  propinquity  and  boats  could  be  got 
off  for  the  blacks.  It  was  wonderful  what 
pitching  and  swaying  would  come  from  a 
ground-swell.  It  was  seesaw  and  lurch 
for  over  an  hour  while  the  little  schooner's 
boats  went  back  and  forth  for  our  men  and 
their    belongings,  boats  that  you   would 


think  would  swamp  in  their  passing.     The 
regular  gangway  steps  were  not  lowered 
for  these  humble  folk,  who  had  been  our 
burdenbearers  for  fifty  cents  a  day  from 
start  to  finish;    at    Santiago,   Kingston, 
Colon,   Port  Limon   and    Pearl    Lagoon, 
and    at    the    same    ports    on    our    re- 
turn voyage;  unloading,  loading  and  stor- 
ing freight  and  scrubbing  and  sand-scour- 
ing decks,  and  a  quieter,  more   biddable 
and  hard-working  set  of  "toilers  of  the 
sea"   I  never  saw.    The  three   of   these 
mentioned  had  been  left  back  on  the  Isth- 
mus from  ofTers  of  higher  wages  or  the  at- 
tractions of  the  dusky  belles  farther  south. 
A  swaying  rope  stairway  was  good  enough 
for    these    happy    islanders,    the    incon- 
venience being   matterless  to  them  with 
their  homes  so  near  at  hand.    Their  exit 
was  interesting  to  our  tired  passengers  so 
hungry  for  excitment  on  the  long  voyage, 
when  talking  wearied,  reading  bored,  and 
flirting  lost  its  snap,  while  the  bugle  calls 
to  meals  got  to  be  an  old  thing,  so  that 
diners  turned  from  an  elaborate  menu  to 
thoughts  of  their  homes  and  homely  fare. 
Would  the  pitching  sloop  get  its  nose  un- 
der water?    Would  the  boat  just  starting 
swamp?    Would  the  black    going    down 
the  hmp  ladder  with  his  box  or  bag  of  lug- 
gage tumble  into  the  water  as  he  stepped 
from  the  last  rung  to  the  boat?    Would 
nothing  come  to  start  an  excitement  for 
the  poor  passengers  as  they  craned  over 
the  raiUng  or  the  intervening   shoulders? 
Alas,  what  thoughtless,  selfish  beings  we 
are  who  have  to  resort  to  pleasure  from 
sights  like   this!    The  "men  with  hoes," 
these  we  have  to  depend  on  for  everything ! 
But  the  islanders  were   not  disposed  to 
cater  to  their  hidden  wishes.     Over   the 
rail  and  down  the  ladder,  into  the  bobbing 
boats,  singly,  and  in  little  groups,  across 
the  intervening  water  and  up  the  sides  of 
the  courtesying  schooner  without  an  acci- 
dent!   It  is  a  shame!    But  we  will  get 
even.     And  the  ship's  officers  are  getting 
impatient.     The  last  man  is  in  the  boat, 
and  the  baggage  is  being  let  down  with  a 
rope,  a  piece  at  a  time,  but  that  plan  is 
too  slow,  for  there  are  many  items  yet 
cumbering  the  deck,  boxes,  bundles  and 


the  like  and  several  bunches  of  bananas, 
beloved  of  the  negro,  and  not  raisable  on  the 
Fortune  Islands.  There  is  a  quicker  way. 
Start  up  your  engine,  you  grimy  folks  be- 
low; and  you  roustabouts,  commence 
heaving  over  the  baggage  of  the  departed! 
And  it  goes  as  the  screw  starts  its  jarring 
revolutions.  Package  after  package 
strikes  the  water  and  then  over  go  the 
bunches  of  bananas,  lovingly  brought 
from  Jamaica  for  their  leisurely  eating  on  | 
arrival  at  Fortune  Island.  In  their  hurry 
the  officers  forget  these  blacks  are  British  ' 
subjects,  with  all  that  title  implies,  and  off 
go  all  till  the  last  package  is  bobbing  in 
the  waves.  Those  in  the  last  boat  seem 
to  look  appeahngly  back;  but  if  so  it  is  of  j 
no  use.  So  off  we  go,  while  the  final  boat 
picks  up  as  best  it  can  the  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam raining  from  the  deck,  and  which  the 
wings  of  the  propeller  are  hungry  for, 
while  the  "Prinz  August  Wilhelm"  steams 
carelessly  away,  impatient  from  its  hour 
and  a  half  stop,  and  the  passengers  hunt 
up  something  else  to  pass  away  the  time 
with. 

I  never  saw  such  blue  water  as  that 
on  the  shores  of  Fortune  Island.  Ultra 
marine  (no  more  beyond  its  blue  color) 
was  the  appropriate  title.  Our  boatside 
of  gloomy  black  was  a  poor  foil,  but  when 
the  snow  white  of  the  rowboats  came  into 
it,  the  contrast  made  the  water  worthy  of 
the  poet's  line: 

"Most  darkly,  deeply  beautifully  blue!" 

as  blue  as  indigo,  or  humanity  in  its 
gloomiest  moods! 

Fortune  Island  was  for  some  time  in 
view,  and  soon  a  bar  on  which  was  a  light- 
house would  be  the  last  land  we  would  see 
for  four  days.  Its  beach  gave  us  a  Chau- 
tauqua salute  with  handkerchiefs  of  white 
breakers,  in  wave  after  wave  to  the  height 
of  yards  as  we  steamed  away. 

As  we  shed  our  clothing  layer  by  layer 
going  southward,  so  we  similarly  laid  them 
on  going  north.  For  two  weeks  and  more 
it  had  been  an  alpaca  or  a  hnen  coat  with- 
out a  vest,  with  a  corresponding  further 
increased  lightening  of  men's  wear. 
Now  first  a  vest  was  added  on  our  way  to 
the  North  Star,  then  a  winter  coat,  and 
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jeavier  underwear,  till  nearly  to  New  York, 
when  overcoats  came  in  play  on  the  open 
deck.  The  portholes  were  closed  in  the 
staterooms,  and  the  buzzing  electric  fan, 
that  sanitary  humbug,  which  simply  stirred 
up  foul  air  in  the  tropics,  was  stilled  and 
the  blankets,  thoughtfully  shelved,  came 
in  play. 

On  Washington's  birthday  came  a  head 
wind  which  hindered  progress,  but  formed 
amusement  for  those  who  could  find  out- 
looks from  the  front  windows  of  "Social 
Hall,"  a  place  for  general  assemblage  for 
the  elite  of  the  first  cabin,  where  the  piano 
50uld  be  drummed,  and  cards  played  by 
ihose  so  disposed,  sometimes  very  annoying 
to  those  at  the  writing  desks.  Chess  and 
draught  players  know  the  provoking  effects  , 
on  those  working  up  moves,  of  tunes ! 
whistled  or  hummed  by  those  who  have 
made  their  plays  and  who  are  kiUing  time, 
with  a  surprise  in  store  for  those  in  deep 
[study,  and  full  of  confidence  in  what  they 
Ihad  in  stock  for  their  opponents.  Next  to 
the  writing  desk  was  a  party  who  played 
cards  in  German,  which  made  the  matter 
worse,  and  one  woman  of  the  party  gen- 
erally had  a  tune  on  hand  while  the  other 
side  was  working  up  something  for  the 
'overthrowing  of  her  and  her  partner.  If 
I  her  low  humming  did  not  grieve  them  it 
certainly  often  knocked  my  flow  of  thought. 
But  I  started  to  tell  about  the  head  wind. 
This,  while  it  meant  some  voyage  delay, 
forced  the  onlookers  from  their  post  out- 
side, where  they  had  stood  in  warmer 
climes,  so  they  had  to  crowd  back  of  the 
saloon  windows.  Then  it  was  to  know 
who  would  see  the  biggest  waves  jump 
over  the  forecastle  ahd  come  in  cataracts 
on  the  lower  deck,  and  then  brag  about 
what  they  saw.  As  each  dip  sent  a  min- 
iature Niagara,  I  thought  of  the  poor  Ja- 
maicans, and  how  they  would  have  again 
caught  it  had  they  been  on  board. 

As  the  storm  continued,  and  the  vessel 
plunged,  swayed  and  throbbed,  I  thought 
of  Byron's  apostrophe: 

"Roll  on.  thou  dark  and  deep  blue  ocean,  roll, 
A  thousand  fleets  pass  over  thee  in  vain. 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin,  his  control 
Stops  with  thy  shores.     Upon  the  watery  plain 
His  wrecks  are  all  thy  deeds." 


First-day  was  Washington's  birthday, 
entered  simultaneously  on  the  calendar, 
on  sea  and  shore.  The  first  was  observed 
as  on  the  three  previous  occasions  on  the 
"August  Wilhelm;"  that  is,  not  at  all. 
The  Spanish-Americans  beat  us  on  that, 
for  if  they  have  cock  and  bull  fights  in 
the  afternoon,  they  have  church  service  in 
the  morning.  But  the  other  section  of 
the  holiday  was  honored  in  a  way.  There 
was  a  festooning  of  the  national  colors 
around  the  dining  room,  and  the  draping 
of  the  flags  of  many  nations  against  the 
walls,  and  by  hanging  them  over  the  rail- 
ings of  the  "well"  of  the  saloon.  Then 
there  was  a  special  menu  in  which  were 
some  patriotic  dishes. 

But  about  the  other  observance,  or 
rather  and  most  emphatically  the  reverse; 
the  group  of  a  half-dozen  people  or  so  who 
centered  about  the  saloon  piano,  sang  no 
hymns  and  played  no  sacred  music,  as  I 
have  intimated,  but  they  introduced  a 
rather  unusual  number  in  the  day's  pro- 
gram. The  rather  ponderous  wit  of  the 
party  came  suddenly  on  the  scene  dressed 
as  a  barman,  with  his  hands  grasping  six 
schooners  of  foaming  beer.  These  with 
smiles  and  German  gutturals  he  passed  to 
the  men  and  women  of  his  group  as  far  as 
he  could;  the  rest  he  placed  on  a  table, 
compromising  intentionally  the  one  sitting 
behind  it,  and  who  reahzed  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  day.  The  women,  lacking  the 
strength  of  character  to  dechne,  men,  as 
usual,  being  scarce,  hesitatingly  grasped  the 
proffered  steins,  took  a  perfunctory  sip 
and  then,  as  if  ashamed,  toyed  with  the 
glasses,  as  if  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
them.  They  were  not  evidently  used  to 
old  world  customs.  In  the  meantime 
card  playing  was  going  on  as  on  week- 
days. Had  these  sports  exercised  their 
trades  in  the  barroom  section  of  the  boat, 
where  there  was  some  by-playing  going  on 
in  the  way  of  ten-cent  gambling  and  bet- 
ting on  the  day's  run,  it  would  not  have 
seemed  so  incongruous,  but  here,  under 
the  refining  influence  of  woman  and  senti- 
mental song  and  music,  and  the  concerned 
1  group  was  composed  of  experts  in  both, 
\  these  doings  seemed  a  good  bit  out  of  the 


way.  Had  the  ghosts  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  stalked  in  on  this  dual  holiday,  I 
can  guess  what  they  would  have  done. 
The  Declaration  writer,  with  his  Voltaire- 
ian  ideas,  and  who  did  not  like  the  Father 
of  his  Country  overmuch,  would  have 
taken  his  stein  and  tossed  off  its  contents, 
and  cried  "Vive  I'age  du  reason!"  and 
called  for  the  singing  of  the  Marseillaise, 
for  Jefferson  was  of  the  French,  Frenchy 
in  his  agnostic  notions,  whether  these 
latter-day  listeners  understood  the  frog 
language  or  not.  But  Washington  would 
have  donned  his  great  cocked  hat,  made  a 
condemning  bow,  and  maybe  used  some  of 
his  Battle  of  Monmouth  language,  did  not 
Sabbath-day  respect  prevent  it,  and  then 
have  vanished  from  the  desecrating  room, 
followed  by  the  same  fleshly  mortals  who 
vamosed  when  the  beer  came  in,  and  as 
much  "put  out"  as  he  was  in  two  senses  of 
the  term,  and  who  similarly  wished  to  dis- 
countenance the  doings  of  the  day  by 
their  disappearance  from  the  orgy.  In 
the  consistencies  there  should  have  enter- 
ed a  file  of  grisettes  with  their  accompa- 
nying students  from  the  Quartier  Latin, 
but  we  were  spared  this  to  make  up  the 
Parisian  Sunday. 

A  Jamaican  lady,  who  got  on  the  steam- 
er at  Kingston,  showed  the  usual  West 
Indian  British  loyalty  and  English  accent, 
and  furthermore,  that  there  is  a  double 
descriptive  standard  among  those  handing 
out  information  to  enquiring  tourists.  To 
my  acquired  knowledge  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  negro  population  in  Ja- 
maica was  so  numerically  great  that  the 
suburban  whites  were  seUing  out  and  leav- 
ing the  island  because  they  were  fearful  to 
live  outside  the  towns  and  cities,  she  said 
that  what  I  had  heard  was  untrue.  Also,the 
charge  that  the  blacks  were  unreliable  as 
inside  help.  They  were  faithful  and  the 
men  were  of  the  usual  type  of  the  laborers 
of  the  tropics;  the  women  were  of  course 
childlike  in  their  ways,  and  fond  of  dress- 
ing in  high  colors,  African  style;  that  on 
holidays  they  shed  their  bandannas,  but 
not  all;  the  minority  were  fain  to  leave  on 
the  turban  and  top  it  with  a  bonnet,  and 
that  the  black  ladies  powdered;  but  then 


r  blonde- whited  ladies  did  that ! 

Then  the  mongoose  and  snake  story 
came  up.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  since 
the  introduction  of  that  vicious  rodent  the 
island  is  as  bare  of  serpents  as  Ireland. 
But  about  the  immense  size  of  those  the 
mongoose  had  overcome,  I  was  misinform- 
ed; that  instead  of  being  a  dozen  feet  long 
and  as  big  as  a  stovepipe,  they  were  just 
ordinary,  old  -  fashioned  snakes.  She 
agreed  to  the  nuisance  status  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  to  the  reported  efforts  of  the 
Jamaicans  to  get  rid  of  them  by  poison, 
trap,  gun  and  dog,  and  that  the  ejected 
saliva  of  the  mongoose  blinded  the  latter. 
I  have  said  much  about  this  qualified 
blessing,  but  this  will  end  it. 

But  now  another  word  about  traveling 
on  long  journeys  alone  or  with  compan- 
ions, but  only  to  duly  emphasize  what  I 
~.ave  already  said.  One  traveling  by 
himself  is  doubly  alone  unless  he  has  an 
exceptionally  drawing  personality,  partic- 
ularly when  touring  on  an  ocean  steamer, 
where  he  runs  the  risk  of  a  disagreeable 
roommate  or  uncongenial  company  at  the 
dining-room  table,  who,  herding  in  groups 
or  going  in  pairs,  can  make  it  unpleasant  to 
the  lone  passenger,  either  by  a  total  ignor- 
ing of  his  presence  or  by  disagreeable  al- 
lusions, in  which  double  entendre  talk  has 
its  part.  Sometimes  one  may  be  in  con- 
tact with  a  pair  of  self-thought  wits,  who 
by  patronage  or  incivility  make  the  meal 
unpleasant.  In  one  case  one  of  these  had 
his  bottle  of  wine  brought  on  regularly, 
the  contents  of  which  he  discussed  as  an 
expert,  but  which  he  discussed  in  a  potable 
way,  his  discourse  running  on  the  high- 
grade  tipple  he  swigged,  without  offering 
any  even  to  his  chum.  He  also  spoke  in  a 
suggestive  way  of  the  high  tips  he  usually 
made  to  the  servants  at  table,  hall  and 
stateroom.  Of  course  such  conditions  j 
were  not  lasting,  from  the  personnel 
changes  at  stops  on  the  voyage,  but  what  | 
I  say  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  with  two  i 
tourists  in  congenial  companionship,  there  I 
is  a  protection  from  the  annoyances  and  j 
discomforts  named,  and  others  met  in  a 
long  steamer  journey. 

I  am  not  saying  that  a  touring  St.  Paul,  j 
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one  who  could  be  all  things  to  all  men  on 
a  journey  like  ours,  might  not  get  along. 
But  he  must  agree  with  those  making  up 
the  mixed  assemblage  like  that  on  the 
"August  Wilhelm,"  where  the  Sabbath  is 
no  more  observed  than  any  other  day  of 
the  week,  and  drinking  at  the  bar  goes  on 
similarly,  and  which  in  social  life  is  toler- 
ated or  excused  and  which  would  not  be 
passed  over  in  properly-regulated  neigh- 
borhoods, to  say  nothing  of  church  circles. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  sorry  to  admit 
that  I  once  traveled  on  a  "personally  con- 
ducted excursion"  to  California,  one  under 
the  auspices  of  a  wide-spread  religious 
body,  but  which  bore  a  Pharasaical  veneer 
(for  the  society  barred  Hicksite  Friends  as 
heathen  without  the  gates  of  salvation), 
where  hymns  were  sung  and  evening  meet- 
ings held  so  far  as  the  noise  of  the  train 
would  admit,  but  where  there  was  as 
much  exclusiveness  shown  by  those  in 
pairs  and  groups  towards  the  lone  traveler, 
and  as  much  annoyance  and  loneliness 
felt  by  the  latter,  as  in  an  excursion 
where  no  religious  pretentions  were  made; 
and  even  more,  for  more  consideration  was 
expected  from  those  higher  on  the  ethical 
and  social  scale. 

In  reference  to  the  employed  personnel  of 
our  steamer,  the  captain  was  F.  Krause, 
the  first  officer,  B.  Rudlemann;  the  second, 
A.  Hoffmann;  the  third,  W.  Bussler;  the 
doctor,  A.  Gewert;  the  purser,  Theodore 
Breck;  the  supercargo,  A.  Severson;  chief 
steward,  G.  Balmer,  with  a  lot  of  assist- 
ants. There  were  six  engineers,  with  C. 
Packendorf  as  the  head,  and  two  wireless 
operators — seventeen  altogether — not  for- 
forgetting  the  head  cook,  H.  Wiedenhofer, 
for,  as  the  poet  says,  we  must  eat.  What 
the  head  officers  get  I  did  not  hear,  but 
the  waiters  and  understewards  got  $15  a 
month  and  the  band  $20,  to  which  the 
passengers  contributed  in  all  around 
amount  of  $6  to  $10  per  passenger,  the 
amounts  varying  from  the  meanness  to 
the  unnecessary  generosity  of  the  tourist; 
for  instance,  two  or  three  in  a  stateroom 
would  give  no  more  than  when  there  was 
one;  some  would  give  liberally  and  some 


nothing.  About  the  fair  thing  was  for  the 
waiter  to  get  $2,  the  stateroom  steward 
the  same,  the  deck  steward  and  librarian 
$1  each  and  the  band  as  a  body  the  same. 
Each  member  of  the  latter  was  guaranteed 
$20  per  month.  The  engineers  got  from 
$80  to  $120  per  month,  and  the  firemen 
from  $50  to  $60.  The  band  ate  and  slept 
in  the  second  cabin;  the  engineers,  firemen 
and  deck  hands  in  more  dingy  quarters. 

There  were  120  employed  on  the  boat, 
from  the  highest  down,  28  of  whom  were 
on  the  engine  and  boiler  force,  who  worked 
4  hours  on  and  8  oflf,  as  the  ship's  bells 
announced.  Fifty  tons  of  coal  were  used 
daily,  or  1300  tons  for  the  round  trip, 
enough  coal  being  put  on  at  New  York  to 
last  the  whole  journey.  The  engine  was 
of  3400  horse  power,  and  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  ship  5000  tons. 

^j  The  employes  were  almost  exclusively 
German,  few,  except  some  of  the  higher 
officers  and  table  waters,  speaking  good 
English,  even  some  of  the  upper  servants 
giving  the  questioner  the  peculiar  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  and  drop  of  the  corner  of 
the  mouth,  meaning  that  you  might  as 
well  stop  as  he  would  not  understand  a 
word  you  say.  The  captain  and  chief  of- 
ficer have  separate  tables,  filled  up  by  un- 
der officials  and  passengers  who  think 
themselves  highly  favored,  and  who  have 
obtained  the  privilege  by  special  request, 
if  not  by  means  of  a  tip;  if  so,  the  privilege 
did  not  amount  to  much,  as  the  captain 
was  often  absent. 

A  cold  rain,  with  a  wind  blowing  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  was  prevailing  when  I  vis- 
ited the  engine  room,  so  that  the  toilers 
around  there  and  before  the  boiler  were 
comfortable  to  what  they  were  in  the  trop- 
ics, when  their  berths,  including  the  coal 
passers,  were  almost  unbearable.  Now  I 
somewhat  envied  them  their  warm  quar- 
ters, as  we  as  yet  had  not  the  steam  heat 
turned  on  in  saloon,  dining-room  or  state- 
room, for  the  temperature  was  getting 
wintry. 

And  those  men  in  the  hold;  those  grimy 
fellows  about  the  engine  and  boilers,  the 
engineers,  firemen  and  coal  passers,  Mark- 
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ham  would  call  each  of  them  "the  man 
with  a  hoe,"  an  associate  with  the  ox,  as 
satisfied  with  his  lot  as  any  four-foot 
beast  of  burden.  He  knows  nothing  of 
what  he  speaks.  These  men  know  noth- 
ing of  the  Greek  nor  Latin  he  boasted  of; 
they  could  not  scan  a  line  of  poetry,  or,  may- 
be, tell  rhymed  verse  from  blank,  although 
the  latter  is  sometimes  blank  enough, 
and  the  other,  while  it  may  have  rhyme, 
has  no  reason.  He  ignores  social  ethics, 
and  maybe  knows  as  little  of  moral  ethics  as 
he  knows  of  table  manners,  where  a  napkin 
is  no  more  than  a  handkerchief  or  finger  bowl 
than  a  drinking  cup,  but  these  men  are 
doing  their  duty  up  to  their  knowledge  of 
what  it  is,  and,  should  disaster  overtake 
the  ship  from  collision  in  the  fog,  or 
wreck  on  a  rock-bound  coast,  they  would 
be  the  ones  to  man  the  boats  and  be  the 
last  to  leave  the  ship,  while  those  in  the 
first  cabin  were  struggling  to  be  the  first. 
And  now  on  this  24th  day  of  February, 
with  a  rough  storm  off  Hampton  Roads, 
where,  in  a  fog,  less  than  a  month  ago, 
forty-three  people  went  to  a  watery  grave 
from  a  coUision,  the  ship  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing till  seas  are  dipped  up  and  roll  over 
their  dingy  quarters  and  down  the  open 
deck,  these  men  of  brawn  and  grime  are 
shoving  shce-bars,  stirring  the  fire  to  force 
steam  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
head  wind,  passing  coal  and  heaving  it 
with  nervous  thrusts  on  to  the  hungry  fire, 
while  the  passengers  above  complain  of 
their  trifling  discomforts  or,  more  venture- 
some, childlike  watch  and  chuckle  as 
the  big  waves  leap  over  the  diving  bow 
and  pour  over  the  forecastle. 

A  passenger  ship  coming  from  the  South 
in  winter  is  certainly  a  shortener  of  the 
season.  It  takes  nine  months  to  bring 
winter  from  the  date  of  spring,  "balmy 
spring  with  its  ethereal  mildness."  Our 
steamer  does  it  in  as  many  days,  or  will  if 
this  norther  stops  a  head  wind  which  has 
backened  us  so  that  the  last  fifteen  miles 
took  four  hours.  The  torrid  and  the  tem- 
perate zones  we  have  passed  through,  and 
if  the  storm  slackens,  we  will  be  in  New 
York  in  thirty  hours,  where  there  will  be 
frigid  zone  weather. 


As  I  look  from  the  forward  windows  of 
the  saloon  at  the  open  deck  below,  with 
the  cold  rain  storm  drenching  it,  I  cannot 
help  recall  the  time  over  fifty  years  ago, 
when,  on  a  similar  open  deck,  our  company 
"E"  lay  scattered  over  a  similar  floor,  in 
the  dark  hours  of  a  January  night,  while 
"Thomps"  Morgan  and  I  did  our  best  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  seasick  men, 
lurching  and  sprawling  over  the  deck.  We 
were  on  our  way  to  Charleston,  along  with 
thousands  of  others,  and,  as  misery  loves 
company,  we  had  plenty  of  it. 

In  port,  while  the  engine  force  rests,  the 
crew  is  kept  busy  sanding  and  scrubbing 
down  the  deck,  painting  the  ship's  sides, 
or  upper  works,  and  setting  things  to 
rights  below  generally,  while  the  waiters 
and  stewards'  helpers  are  washing  the 
many  windows  and  ports  and  polishing 
the  brass  works.  The  most  disagreeable 
parts  of  the  cleaning  were  done  by  the  few 
negroes  left  on  the  ship  after  the  Fortune 
Islanders  got  off. 

The  storm  beginning  on  the  24th  lasted 
far  into  the  night,  and,  as  a  haze  was  com- 
ing around,  the  captain  was  not  seen  on 
deck,  his  meals  being  taken  up  to  him  on 
the  bridge  till  the  danger  of  collision  with 
unseen  vessels  was  over,  for  the  thick  air 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  shipr.  Though 
the  seesaw  and  side  motion  seemed  por- 
tentous of  evil,  there  was  no  danger  from 
our  far-out-to-sea  situation,  and  our  fog 
horn  could  give  warning  "to  all  ships  within 
hearing  distance,  and  the  conditions  were 
rather  enjoyed  by  those  not  inclined  to 
sea-sickness,  in  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  waves  lifted  up  by  the  bow  and  thrown 
back  over  the  forecastle,  each  gazer  want- 
ing to  have  the  name  of  having  seen  the 
biggest  dip. 

An  interesting  sight  was  that  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  larboard  bow,  or  on  the 
left  hand  side  as  the  nowadays  prosaics 
term  it,  where  there  was  a  large  five-mast- 
er seesawing,  every  sail  furled  but  the 
try-sail,  kept  in  place  for  steadying  the 
ship.  We  could  see  it  rocking  in  the  haze, 
Uke  some  non-progressive  making  for  some 
Banbury  Cross  of  the  era  of  Mother  Goose. 
But  such  suggestion  soon  gave  way  to 
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serious  thoughts  as  dusk  crowded  on  the 
vision.      Talk   about  your  eerie  sights — 
eerie  in  the  sense  of  vveirduess  as  lexicog- 
raphers give   it  now,  and  not  in  that  of 
my  ancient  dictionary   as  simply   aerial. 
That  stripped    five-master,    in   the  gray 
misty  offing,  seen  through   a  cold  wind- 
swept rain  which  now  and  then  drove  the 
curious  sight-seer  to  cover,  so  uncomfort- 
able it  was,  bowing  and  rising,  while  our 
steamer  in  unison  modified  by   its  steam 
power,  rose,  plunged  and  dipped,  till  on- 
coming wave  after  wave  were  thrown  over 
the  forecastle  in  repeated  cascades,  was  a 
sight  full  of  impressiveness.    Save  the  try- 
sail, its    canvas    had    been    prudentially 
furled  before  the  norther  stopped    such 
action.    And  now  it  made  its  gruesome 
courtesies,  as  if  to  some  ghostly  partner  in  a 
spirit  dance,  or,  in  its  unfleshed  semblance, 
as  the  skeleton  of  some  "tall  ammiral,"  de- 
serted of  its  crew,  so  far  as  we  could  see 
in  the  gathering  gloom,  no  "painted  ship 
upon  a  painted  ocean"  but,  in  its  moving, 
a  suggestion  of  death  in  life.     In  the  sur- 
rounding air  sea-gulls  were  screaming,  as 
if   a  requiem,   mindless   of   the  galloping 
wind  and  the  spray  it  drove,   while  our 
steamer   struggles   bravely,   its    propeller 
now  above  and  now  below  the  waves.     So 
slowly  we  went  that  our  ghostly  comrade 
of  the  sea  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  us, 
and  which  we  only  lost  sight  of  in  the  ob- 
literating dusk.     When  morning  came  the 
weird  vision  of  the  evening  had  vanished, 
as  "a  ship  that  had  passed  in  the  night." 
But   after   the  ship-ghost  had   vanished, 
the  gulls   still  flew  and  screamed  around 
us  in  the   unstopped  storm,    keeping  up 
their  flight  against   the  wind  as  long  as 
they  could  be  seen.      Calmness  came  with 
the  morning,  but  its  quiet  could  not  ob- 
literate from  my  mind  that  ghostly  ship, 
and  the  no  less  spectral    birds   in    their 
phantasmal  doings  in  the  waning  light  of 
the  evening  before. 

Till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  the 
waves  kept  up  their  pounding  against  the 
bow  of  the  steamer  till  it  shivered  through 
its  whole  length,  while  now  and  then  came 
a  side  swipe  which  reached  above  the 
ports,   twelve  feet    above  the   water,  of 


course  closed  at  such  times.  During  a 
part  of  this  storm  we  made  less  than  four 
miles  an  hour,  and  no  wonder,  with  a 
forty-  mile  wind  against  us. 

Overcoats  were  now  in  fashion;  cover- 
ings many  a  day  wished  at  home  in  our 
tropic  journeyings  as  so  much  dead  weight 
for  the  home  stretch.  As  we  neared  port 
wonderment  came  to  us  where  the  divid- 
ing time  would  be  as  to  when  we  could  re- 
main all  night  on  the  boat,  with  or  with- 
out a  five-dollar-a-day  charge  for  main- 
tenance, for  there  would  come  such  a 
period  when  the  passenger  would  have  to 
vacate  his  stateroom  or  pay  that  amount, 
should  he  not  at  once  go  ashore,  as  per 
contract. 

Fair  sailing  weather  came  with  the  25th, 
and  with  the  assurance  that,  while  being 
a  day  late,  we  would  not  be  turned  loose 
in  the  streets  after  nightfall  but  could  re- 
main on  the  boat  till  morning;  and  then 
for  a  short  crossing  over  the  lower  end  of 
New  York  to  the  Reading  ferry  and  a 
quick  journey  home. 

At  dark  the  lights  of  the  New  Jersey 
coast  came  in  view,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  an  early  dockage  in  New  York  we  felt 
easy.  And  how  different  from  those  of 
the  night  before  were  the  movements  of 
the  steamer,  then  pitching  and  rolling,  the 
propeller  part  of  the  time  screwing  the  air 
like  an  electric  fan.  Now,  as  midnight  ap- 
proached, the  motion  of  the  vessel  could 
hardly  be  noticed.  We  had  on  board  des- 
tined for  New  York  fifteen  of  the  through 
"cruisers,"  three  from  Port  Limon,  twenty- 
eight  from  Colon,  twenty-nine  from  Kings- 
ton and  eight  from  Santiago;  all  first-cabin 
passengers;  and  six  second-class  from  those 
different  ports.  Several  of  those  from 
Colon  were  South  Americans;  four  from 
Ecuador;  two  of  the  last  Sisters  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  with  their  peculiar  head 
coverings,  and  on  their  way  to  Paris  with 
two  companions. 

The  length  of  our  through  passage  had 
been  5040  miles. 

And  now  for  some  reflections  on  my 
journey  to  the  tropics.  Taken  with  some 
trepidation  on  account  of  my  age  and  the 
inability  to  get  a  travehng  companion,  the 
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result  of  the  voyage  was  satisfactory.  At 
the  same  time  I  would  not  take  the  risk  of 
another  journey  like  it  alone,  for  reasons 
that  I  have  more  than  once  treated  upon. 
The  chance  for  sickness,  even  with  personal 
friends  around  me,  in  the  tropics  or  on 
shipboard  is  enough,  without  being  alone 
in  such  conditions,  to  say  nothing  of  death 
on  distant  lands  or  nearer  sea.  A  grave- 
stone truly  representing  that  in  the  earth 
below  where  lay  the  remains  of  one  whose 
name  it  bore,  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory to  the  general  run  of  old-fashioned 
humanity  than  another  memorizing  one 
not  present,  but  who  lay  in  a  foreign  land, 
or  whose  designated  burial  location  was  at 
sea,  so  many  degrees  and  minutes  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  in  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  ocean;  making  due  allowance  for 
shifting  currents  and  sharks!  So  I  was 
particularly  glad  to  get  home  safe  and 
sound,  and  to  find  all  at  home  and  around 
alive  and  well. 

I  had  thought  to  stay  another  week 
around  the  Isthmus  in  the  hope  that  by 
the  end  of  that  time  a  ride  through  the 
locks  and  dams  of  the  canal  might  be  my 
good  fortune.  But  continued  sHdes  in  the 
Culebra  cut,  keeping  out  everything  but 
dredges  and  towboats,  put  this  out  of 
the  question.  To  be  sure  there  were  Sun- 
day excursion  trips  over  the  lake  and  to 
the  cut,  but  as  that  day  was  just  past  I 
had  to  give  that  up  or  wait  another  week 
on  an  uncertainty.  But  a  ride  on  both 
sides  of  the  canal  as  far  as  the  old  and 
new  railroad  lines  went  gave  me  a  good 
superficial  view  of  the  dam  and  canal  and 
afterwards  in  detail  the  cut  and  locks. 
And  the  surroundings  of  the  cut,  the  city 
of  Panama  I  saw  in  1859,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  old  city  down  the  coast.  Port  Limon 
and  the  city  among  the  clouds  on  the 
mountains  beyond  it,  and  the  country 
teeming  with  interest  between.  Colon  the 
second  time,  and  a  duplication  of  visits  to 
Jamaica  and  Cuba — all  were  so  teeming 
with  interest  that  I  am  doubly  glad  I 
made  the  journey  which  I  so  long  held  in 
abeyance,  and  that  without  burdening 
any  one  with  my  care,  or  being  responsible 
for  what  might  happen  to  my  ostensible 


caretakers. 

The  sight  of  ice  floating  in  New  York 
bay  and  snow  around  the  Battery  caused 
my  first  awakening  to  the  winter  I  had  so 
long  left  behind.  Then  came  the  docking 
of  the  steamer.  The  quarantine  officers 
had  previously  been  through  the  first 
cabin  passengers,  but  in  rather  a  perfunc- 
tory manner,  though  it  was  different  with 
those  coming  from  the  South  in  the  sec- 
ond; and  now  came  the  carrying  the  lug- 
gage ashore  and  arranging  it  alphabetic- 
ally under  a  long  rope  to  which  hung  at 
long  distances  apart  the  letters  correspond- 
ing to  the  initials  of  the  passengers  named. 
These  had  some  days  before  made  their 
"declarations"  which  referred  to  their  as- 
surances as  to  what  they  had  bought  in 
foreign  parts,  other  than  for  their  immedi- 
ate wants.  Through  the  separate  pack- 
ages under  the  initials  mentioned  the  cus- 
tom house  agents  went  fumbling  around, 
but  finding  very  httle  dutiable  and  leav- 
ing our  duds  pretty  well  mussed  up.  Next 
a  go  for  the  railroad  station  for  those  liv- 
ing at  a  distance,  and  modes  of  convey- 
ance to  there.  One  man  asked  me  two 
dollars  to  take  me  and  my  valise  a  fifteen- 
minute  journey,  but  he  was  promptly 
turned  down.  When  we  landed  here  from 
Cahfornia  in  1859,  it  was  the  pocketbook 
droppers  and  Peter  Funks  who  went  for 
us;  now  it  was  this  sort  of  grafter. 

I  fell  back  on  a  porter,  who  at  first 
avoided  committing  himself  as  to  his 
charge,  but  pinning  him  down  before  a 
witness  I  made  satisfactory  arrangements 
and  got  safely  over  to  the  elevated  railway 
and  in  due  time  was  at  the  Cortlandt 
street  ferry,  and  by  early  afternoon  was 
at  my  nearest  Reading  station,  where  a 
telephone  message  told  me  the  welcome 
news  that  all  was  well  at  home,  and  as  I 
was  so  near  there  matters  were  getting  in 
satisfactory  shape. 

But  I  had  a  setback  on  a  different  line. 
In  the  station  was  a  man  belonging  to  the 
village  and  another  of  the  genus  drummer. 
The  latter  was  just  telling  about  being 
eaught  in  a  snowstorm  on  his  travels  and 
his  difficulty  in  getting  around.  Then  it 
was  my  time  to  let  the  twain  know  that  I 
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had  traveled.  So  I  broke  in  on  the  con- 
versation by  remarking  that  I  was  just 
from  where  they  do  not  know  what  snow 
is,  at  Panama.  "Why,"  said  the  drum- 
mer, "don't  they  have  snow  there?  Well, 
as  I  was  about  saying  about  my  sleigh  ride 
up  in  the  Jersey  hills,"  &c. 

I  then  realized  how  much  one  thinks  he 
has  accomplished  and  how  little  others 
regard  it,  and  I  began  to  wish  the  journey 
home  finished  where  my  traveling  exploits 
would  be  better  appreciated. 

XI— A  RETROSPECT. 

As  age  advances  and  the  end  draws  near, 
we  should  feel  humVjled  instead  of  proud 
concerning  our  accomplishments,  and  yet, 
when  I  think  of  my  recent  journey  to  the 
tropics  alone,  and  I  may  say  worse  than 
alone,  for  alien  companionship,  even  if 
thoughtlessly  so,  is  less  bearable  than  when 
one  is  actually  traveling  by  himself,  I  do  not 
feel  that  way.  And  yet  it  is  in  poor  taste 
to  complain  when  one  voluntarily  enters  a 
situation  he  can  anticipate.  The  average 
tourist  is  young.  He  travels  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  not  for  the  derivation  of 
unselfish  good  towards  his  fellow  passen- 
gers. The  man  of  full  years  should 
understand  this  and  go  on  his  journey  de- 
pending upon  himself  for  the  pleasure  he 
may  derive  from  it,  as  it  is  for  his  good 
alone,  and  not  being  able  to  get  a  con- 
genial companion,  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  a  lonely  journey. 

With  young  travelers  it  is  different. 
They,  when  traveling  alone,  can  easier 
break  into  the  ranks  of  those  I  have  re- 
marked upon  who  go  in  couples  and 
groups  and  can  find  plenty  of  tourists  on 
an  ocean  steamer  of  their  own  ages  and 
dispositions  and  they  will  be  no  cumber 
to  them  in  their  socialities.  They  can 
easier  be  parties  in  a  general  assimilation 
among  the  hundred  or  hundreds  who  form 
the  personnel  on  an  ocean  steamer.  There 
are  very  few  in  such  a  crowd  who  would 
spontaneously  seek  for  their  companions 
men  or  women  approaching  eighty  years 
of  age,  particularly  if  they  are  already 
paired  or  grouped.  The  habits  of  those 
on  foreign  travel  even  if  along  in  years, 


are  often  of  a  sporty  nature,  and  such  are 
apt  to  effect  the  end  of  the  ship  where  the 
card  tables  are  arranged  in  their  fixity, 
where  games  are  played  in  a  way  that  the 
results  will  be  "interesting,"  and  where 
the  bar  is  handy  by,  the  bar-keeper  on  the 
jump  and  the  glasses  clink.  Those  averse 
to  drinking  or  games  made  interesting 
congregate  in  the  "social  hall,"  as  the 
ladies'  parlor  or  saloon  is  technically 
termed,  or  sit  on  the  promenade  deck  on 
the  hired  reclining  chairs,  or  walk  the 
sheltered  reach  for  exercise.  However,  as 
I  said,  it  is  not  for  the  alone-traveling  aged 
to  criticise  his  fellows.  If  he  chooses  to 
take  his  chances  and  "go  it  alone,"  "on 
his  head  be  it,"  as  the  fatalist  Moslem 
hath  it. 

And  then  the  tourist  when  he  engages 
his  passage  on  an  ocean  steamer  cannot 
wait  till  the  last  moment  and  then  pay  his 
passage  money  and  take  possession  of  a 
choice  berth  in  a  choice  stateroom.  He 
must  engage  his  "saiUng,"  maybe  weeks 
ahead,  to  get  just  the  accommodations  he 
wants,  plank  down  a  liberal  margin,  and 
pay  the  whole  amount  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  he  starts  on  his  voyage.  You  may 
be  assured  by  the  ticketseller  that  from  any 
home  events,  sickness,  death  or  anything 
else  unforeseen,  you  will  be  released  from 
your  agreement  and  the  money  paid  re- 
funded promptly,  but  the  higher-ups  will 
tell  you  when  the  unforeseen  happens,  that, 
if  possible,  they  will  resell  your  ticket  and 
charge  you  with  the  loss,  and  if  said  un- 
foreseen occurs  on  the  day  of  sailing  you 
will  lose  your  entire  passage  money.  I 
thought  of  all  of  these  possibilities,  paid 
my  "earnest  money,"  then  the  whole 
amount,  "burned  my  bridges  behind  me," 
and  went,  trusting  that  everything  would 
come  out  right  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it 
did.  I  was  not  sick  a  day;  I  saw  all  I  ex- 
pected to  see;  came  home  all  right,  and 
found  matters  at  home  the  same.  And 
this  is  not  saying  that  there  was  not  more 
than  once,  after  the  Hamburg-American 
had  got  its  "earnest  money,"  that  I  was 
about  ready  to  sacrifice  it,  for  fear  of  some 
grim  happening  while  I  was  away.  But 
this  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  went,  saw, 
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and,  if  I  did  not  conquer  it  was  my 
own  fault. 

This  retrospect  is  not  intended  to  take 
in  anything  before  especially  detailed,  but 
rather  to  mention  neglected  matters  or  to 
amplify  those  not  sufficiently  treated  upon, 
for  the  foregoing  pages  were  written  on 
board  the  steamer,  sometimes  as  I  have 
remarked  with  unfavorable  surroundings, 
about  my  on-shore  experiences,  except 
two  papers  written  at  Panama  and  San 
Jose.  One  might  wonder  that  with  but 
one  day  on  land  at  each  of  three  of  my 
stop-offs,  and  two  each  at  two  of  my 
others  how  I  found  so  much  to  write 
about,  but,  with  his  eyes,  ears  and  tongue 
about  him,  and  with  those  of  an  informing 
nature  in  reach  on  board  the  steamer,  and 
with  a  library  stored  with  books  especially 
relating  to  points  along  the  voyage  in  the 
parlor,  and  verifying  what  had  been  heard 
or  seen,  the  traveler  who  cannot  tell  much 
travels  in  vain.  With  poor  vision  (I  was 
half-blinded  with  cataracts)  I  was  to  that 
extent  handicapped,  but  I  am  vain  enough 
to  think  that  I  made  out  fairly  well. 

Let  me  review  the  events  in  my  journey: 
the  first  one  going  from  New  York  under 
a  gray  January  sky,  with  a  wind-driven 
rain  from  the  east;  the  next,  the  leaving 
off  our  pilot,  and  then  our  assimilation 
with  our  new  home,  our  staterooms  and 
places  at  the  table  for  a  month;  then  for 
four  days  a  good-bye  to  land  and  its 
resighting  at  Fortune  Island,  where  we 
took  on  our  force  of  negroes  to  handle  our 
freight  from  Santiago  to  Pearl  Lagoon 
and  back  again  to  the  first-named  port, 
where  we  had  an  interesting  halt  and 
where  we  had  our  memorable  rides  to  the 
mountain  heights  back  of  the  town,  and 
then  away  to  the  right  to  the  sites  of  the 
battles  of  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill; 
next  our  stop  at  Kingston,  and  then  on  to 
Colon — the  Aspinwall  seen  by  me  in  the 
long  ago,  but  no  longer  the  miry,  fever- 
breeding  port  of  the  late  fifties. 

This  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chagres,  is  a  sanitary  place,  raised  from 
the  mud,  and  the  streets  paved.  Seven 
miles  across  country  the  bird's  eye  follows 
the    great    canal  till    it   approaches    the 


Chagres  river  diverting  to  the  west,  when 
comes  the  great  dyke,  with  its  length  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  including  its  flanks  of  locks 
and  spill-way,  its  height  of  plus  a  hundred 
feet  and  base  width  of  a  third  of  a  mile. 
I  have  remarked  this  before,  but  can  this 
immense  undertaking  be  written  up  too 
much?  Then  those  great  iron  shdes 
hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  upper  locks 
Hke  old-time  portcuUises  ready  to  swing 
around  and  drop  into  awaiting  grooves  in 
the  lock-sides  when  emergencies  come 
from  failing  gates!  Then  the  great  dam, 
a  lake  in  miniature,  stretching  south  for 
twenty-five  miles  till  its  width  narrows  to 
a  ribbon  of  water  confined  between  the 
banks  of  the  Culebra  cut.  Then  those 
unsightly  trees,  their  upper  portions  stick- 
ing above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  their 
black  branches  taking  the  place  of  the 
luxuriant  foHage  once  topping  them,  grad- 
ually killed  as  the  merciless  waters  of  the 
Chagres,  impounded  by  the  Gatun  dyke, 
crawled  up  their  trunks,  and  the  miniature 
floating  islands  aimlessly  wandering  around 
made  up  of  the  buoyant  mulchings  of  the 
jungle  surface  and  the  thatched  roofs  of 
solitary  huts  and  abandoned  villages,  and 
other  debris;  then  through  more  locks, 
our  bird,  high  in  air,  sees  the  canal  going 
till  it  loses  itself  in  the  Pacific,  by  the  side 
of  the  old  city  known  to  me  in  the  so  long 
ago.  Jungle  lined,  with  the  once-feared 
Chagres  pouring  into  its  reservoir,  that 
river  once  thought  a  curse  turned  into  a 
blessing,  and  without  which  the  canal 
would  have  been  in  vain,  the  water  way, 
the  great  ditch,  the  bisector  of  a  continent, 
approaches  completion;  in  fact  it  is  prac- 
tically completed,  for  the  landslides  will 
soon  be  conquered,  and  the  fleets  built 
and  building,  at  an  early  day  will  be 
passing  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

And  that  ride  down  the  coast  to  old 
Panama,  that  ruined  city  on  the  eastern 
horn  of  the  crescent  bay  opposite  its  suc- 
ceeding city;  not  by  galleon  or  caravel, 
war-horse,  caparisoned  mule,  or  any  of 
the  mediaeval  conveyances  at  the  time, 
but  such  an  opposite  mode;  one  of  those 
ways  and  means  which  would  only  have 
been  dreamed  of  by  crazy-heads  of  the 
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time,  an  automobile,  sometimes  called  a 
murder  wagon  now.  We  quickly  shot  by 
fields  of  sugar  cane  and  pineapple,  by 
groves  of  banana  and  cocoanut  and  then 
by  the  shores  of  the  great  South  Sea  whose 
waves  came  rolling  from  below;  even  from 
where  the  riches  came  which  fired  the 
hearts  of  the  Spaniards  to  kill  and  steal, 
and  which,  borne  on  the  backs  of  mule, 
donkey  and  Indian  slave,  and  they  were 
all  called  beasts  of  burden,  went  across 
the  Isthmus  to  Porto  Bello,  the  Beautiful 
Harbor,  and  over  the  stone-paved  road,  in 
its  time  yards  wide,  but  now  buried  in 
jungle  growth. 

And  there  were  certainly  some  incon- 
gruities at  the  end  of  the  journey:  the 
roadhouses  for  the  entertainment  of  bibu- 
lous tourists  set  in  the  shadow  of  the  lonely 
old  cathedral  tower  overlooking  the  low- 
laid  ruins  of  what  was  once  the  greatest 
city  in  America,  and  the  black  boy  ped- 
dling lizards  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf 
where  once  millions  worth  of  precious 
metals  and  merchandise  passed  from  shore 
to  sea  and  from  sea  to  shore. 

And  now,  while  on  this  resume,  I  find 
that  I  made  a  mistake  in  my  first  account 
in  reference  to  Buccaneer  Morgan's  attack 
on  old  Panama.  In  the  evening  of  life  it 
is  proper  to  review  your  past  doings,  and, 
if  you  have  made  mistakes,  be  sorry  for 
them,  if  you  cannot  correct  them.  So,  in 
a  review  of  a  written  account  of  a  journey 
for  a  newspaper,  designed  to  go  in  book 
form,  before  such  transfer  you  can  correct 
it.  On  shore  and  sea  I  heard  sizes  and 
lengths  given  of  snake,  alligator  and 
jungle-beast  from  eye  witnesses,  and  have 
kept  them  down,  even  at  the  risk  of  hurt- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  narrators  by  ques- 
tionings suggestive  of  doubt  or  requirings 
of  verification.  It  was  hard  to  do,  this 
doubting  new-found  friends  when  they 
told  of  severed  snakes'  heads  leaping  at 
their  slayers,  and  of  "mountain  cows" 
wading  under  water,  but  let  the  truth  be 
told  if  the  heavens  fall,  for  the  greatest 
satisfaction  I  have  in  these  writings  is  my 
confidence  in  their  being  believed.  And 
now  I  wish  to  correct  what  I  said  about 
that  bout  between  the  defenders  of  Porto 


Bello  and  the  Pirate  Morgan,  for  it  was 
not  the  Spaniards  who  put  the  poor  priests 
and  nuns  in  their  front  thinking  that  the 
buccaneers  would  be  too  much  of  gentle- 
men to  fire  on  them.  It  was  that  bad 
man,  Morgan,  the  bete  noir  of  the  Main, 
who  did  the  mean  act  of  making  these 
holy  people  place  scahng  ladders  up  the 
face  of  the  forts  that  the  invaders  of  the 
isthmus  might  ascend,  thinking  that  the 
Spaniards  would  not  fire  on  them.  But 
they  did,  and  many  a  nun  and  priest  fell 
dead  at  the  foot  of  the  ladders  they  raised, 
and  in  the  end  the  buccaneers  captured 
and  looted  the  city.  This  was  before 
Morgan  was  made  "Sir"  from  the  accolade 
of  Charles  Second,  worthy  comrades  these, 
in  that  the  receiver  was  as  bad  as  the  thief, 
for  in  this  case  the  king  got  a  share  of  the 
spoils  the  daring  buccaneer  stole,  the  lat- 
ter legalizing  his  deeds  by  flying  the  Eng- 
lish flag  at  his  mast  head.  He  was  after- 
wards made  Governor  of  Jamaica  and  was 
properly  lost  to  history  as  far  as  a  record 
goes  of  anything  concerning  his  death  or 
place  of  burial.  Like  Taffy  of  the  nursery 
rhyme,  Morgan  was  a  Welshman  and  a 
thief,  and  being  of  Welsh  descent  pater- 
nally myself,  the  nationality  of  the  bucca- 
neer makes  me  less  boastful  of  it. 

Since  writing  what  I  have  of  old  Panama, 
I  have  learned  more  about  it,  and  when 
you  see  such  limited  amount  of  ruins  for 
what  they  represent  you  cease  wondering 
why  the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  have 
so  little  to  represent  them.  Within  seven 
years  of  four  centuries  ago  old  Panama 
was  created  a  city,  and  in  its  day  it  was 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  in  America. 
It  had  12,000  buildings  of  stone  and  cedar 
wood,  among  which  were  eight  monaster- 
ies, a  magnificent  hospital,  a  depository 
for  the  king's  treasures,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent stable  for  the  royal  horses  as  well  as 
other  buildings  where  the  viceroy,  lording 
over  different  provinces  of  Spain,  sat  in 
state,  his  officials  taking  toll  from  the  rich 
merchandise  crossing  the  Isthmus  and  the 
one-fifth  royalties  from  the  precious 
metals  mined  in  the  Spanish  dominions  to 
the  south.  And  now  nothing  is  left  but  a 
dozen  sets  of  ruins,  over  which  towers  the 
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belfry  of  San  Anastasius,  or  San  Augustin, 
as  some  call  it.  It  is  hard  to  think  that 
such  a  city  has  so  little  to  represent  it  as 
these  ruins  show,  but  the  firing  of  the 
pirates  and  the  destruction  of  the  walls  by 
centuries  of  time  can  account  for  it.  This 
town  was  not  walled,  for  Spain  was  so 
powerful  on  sea  and  land  that  such  de- 
fenses were  thought  needless.  But  after 
its  capture,  burning  and  looting  by  the 
buccaneers,  and  the  newer  city  was  built 
across  the  bay,  a  new  order  was  instituted 
for  defense,  among  which  was  the  immense 
sea  wall  rising  thirty  feet  above  the  rocky 
beach  along  the  entire  city  front,  which, 
with  other  mural  protections  cost  $11,000,- 
000.  It  is  said  that  the  king  of  Spain  was 
one  day  observed  gazing  westward.  Asked 
what  he  was  looking  at,  he  said:  "For 
those  high  walls  my  millions  went  to  pay 
for." 

If  the  king  could  not  see  those  walls,  I 
could,  and  despite  the  more  than  a  half 
century  which  had  passed  since  I  saw  them 
in  1859,  they  looked  familiar,  sloping  up 
from  the  rocky  beach  to  the  angle  of  an 
Egyptian  pylon,  and  to  a  height  which 
would  defy  the  waves  at  high  tide,  and 
any  old-time  assaults  by  land  or  sea,  but 
now  it  would  be  another  story.  Rising  to 
the  height  named,  with  a  thickness  of 
twelve  feet  at  the  top  and  eight  above  the 
esplanade,  they  are  massive.  They  appear 
to  have  been  built  of  the  concrete  of  the 
time,  made  of  lime,  sand  and  sea  shells, 
and  seem  as  hard  as  stone,  though  there 
are  many  names  carved  on  the  inner  face. 
These  are  of  California  gold  hunters  cross- 
ing the  Isthmus  before  the  railroad  was 
built,  and  detained  here  several  days  and 
weeks  from  there  being  no  regular  steam- 
ers running  to  San  Francisco  from  Panama. 
I  took  a  look  seaward  from  the  old  dilapi- 
dated landing,  still  known  as  the  "Amer- 
ican Wharf"  and  since  the  old  California 
days.  And  I  thought  of  the  "Northern 
Light,"  my  ocean  home  for  three  weeks  in 
away  back  times,  and  in  which  steamer  we 
steerage  passengers  were  packed  like 
sardines  below  decks  at  night.  Three 
miles  out  from  shore  she  had  lain  at  an- 
chor, from  the  shallow  waters  of  the  bay 


not  allowing  a  nearer  approach,  and  from 
its  deck  and  hold  one  thousand  of  us  were 
rowed  to  land  in  small  boats.  This  landing 
will  soon  be  displaced  by  the  one  at  Balboa, 
three  miles  west  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal. 
And  is  it  any  wonder  that  in  my  old  days 
and  alone  on  this  alien  shore,  that  I 
thought  of  my  changed  circumstances  and 
prospects  in  these  two  periods  of  my  life; 
then  returning  home  after  a  year's  absence 
to  begin  life  anew;  now  near  hfe's  culmi- 
nation revisiting  this  old  scene. 

And  now,  seeing  and  afterwards  explain- 
ing what  I  have  seen,  I  leave  the  isthmus 
and  the  great  work  it  exploits,  doubly  in- 
teresting to  me  from  my  passing  over  the 
country  when  the  digging  of  the  canal  and 
its  completion  were  hardly  thought  of, 
save  among  so-called  visionaries.  I  leave 
it  and  go  up  the  coast  which  on  the  south 
borders  the  Caribbean  sea,  where  centu- 
ries ago  the  Spaniard  harassed  the  Indian, 
and  the  buccaneer  the  Spaniard  in  turn, 
and  the  shark  did  his  cruel  work  on  the 
"overboards"  of  both,  and  who  yet  chases 
his  prey  in  the  same  waters;  our  ship, 
however,  on  peaceful  errands  .bent.  A  day 
and  we  are  at  Port  Limon.  And  now  we 
anchor  and  I  take  my  anticipated  journey 
to  the  mountain-roughed  plateaus  of  Costa 
Rica,  not  in  the  old  way  by  ox-cart,  but 
by  the  none-too-swift  manner  of  a  narrow- 
gauge,  steep-grade,  crooked  railroad  up 
which  the  struggling  engine  coughs  and 
blows. 

But  in  hours  we  reach  a  region  which 
the  prescient  Bard  of  Avon  might  have 
sighted;  these  "cloud-kissing  realms" — 

"Where  jocund  day  upon  the  mountain  top 
Stands  tip-toe  joyous  while  she,  one  by  one, 
Puts  out  the  candle-stars  and  lights  the  sun." 

My  Shakespeare  is  not  at  hand  and  I  may 
have  misquoted  or  superadded,  but,  as 
the  drug  man  says,  it  may  be  "just  as 
good."  That  beauteous  land,  with  its 
glorious  climate,  is  enough  to  put  one  in 
poetic  vein. 

Then  Cartago,  the  culminating  city  on 
the  railroad  route  from  sea  to  sea!  And, 
by  the  way,  the  early  Spanish  settlers  here 
seem  to  have  taken  from  the  priests  for  a 
while  the  naming  of  cities  and  given   the 


1  laymen  of  classic  bent  a  turn  at  their 
nomenclature,  for,  instead  of  the  endless 
"Sans"  and  "Santas,"  we  have  a  Sparta,  an 
Atenas  and  Cartago  (Athens  and  Carth- 


And  the  bevy  of  pretty  young  girls 
awaiting  us  at  the  Cartago  station!  The 
Mercedes,  the  Carmencitas  and  Juanitas 
of  the  ambitious  town,  which  does  not 
scare  at  earthquakes.  A  glance  at  these 
maids,  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  young 
Americans  get  stranded  on  these  shores 
and  matrimonially  locate,  mindless  of  the 
agreement  which  comes  before  marriage, 
that,  even  though  Protestants,  the  chil- 
dren of  such  marriages  must  be  baptized 
Cathohcs?  But  alas!  And  alack!  While 
the  children  get  christened  according  to 
I  agreement,  the  papas  don't  go  to  church, 
and  I  fear,  from  the  incoming  of  American 
notions,  the  children,  and  I  fear  their 
"madrecitas,"  their  "httle  mothers,"  will 
soon  be  led  away  by  automobiles  and 
Sunday  papers  to  the  non-observance  of 
church  duties.  But  to  return  to  my  sub- 
ject: With  these  specimens  of  bright  hu- 
manity; carriages,  with  their  drivers  con- 
ventionally calhng  for  passengers;  the  toy 
ox-carts,  the  horsemen  and  other  activi- 
ties around  the  modern-looking  station, 
we  could  hardly  realize  that  just  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill  there  were  the  scars  of  a 
volcanic  disturbance  happening  but  a  few 
years  before,  tumbling  to  the  earth  or 
fracturing  churches,  stores  and  dwellings. 
The  faces  of  these  girl-welcomers  seemed 
to  smile  away  the  results  of  the  earth- 
j  quakes,  some  brunettes,  some  blondes;  for 
these  people  of  the  Costa  Rica  uplands 
are  not  all  of  the  dark-eyed,  "Maid  of 
Cadiz,"  raven-haired  sort.  And  this  nor- 
thern-school-girl looking  group,  nudging 
and  giggling  like  the  style  mentioned — if 
they  would  only  remain  as  their  looks  sug- 
gest !  The  stereotyped  thing  for  the  trop- 
ical traveler  to  say  is:  "These  girls  of  the 
far  South  bloom  early,  but  they  fade." 
"Yes,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "they  more  than  i 
fade;  they  get  fat.  What  those  matured  I 
ones  ought  to  do  is  to  go  a  banting."  To  I 
this  I  would  add,  "and  patronize  razors."  ' 
Too    much    talcum    powder    and    paint,  | 
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when  those  tbey  are  used  on  make  the  ap- 
plication young,  give  results  other  than 
beautifying  as  age  and  flesh  come  on  with 
their  simultaneousness.  Of  course  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  women  of  Cartago  or  San 
Jose,  who  might  get  to  see  this,  but  those 
in  adjoining  republics  who  won't,  for,  as 
our  Western  friends  used  to  say  when 
accused  of  harboring  fever  and  ague, 
"There  is  none  here;  it  is  all  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line." 

But  to  very  much  change  the  subject: 
those  Costa  Rican  oxen ! — though  there  is 
an  indirect  connection,  for  did  not  Homer 
sing  of  the  "Ox-eyed  Juno,"  wife  of  the 
king  of  the  gods?   and  has  not  one  who 
drove  a  dozen  of  these  a  dozen  hundred 
miles  on  an  eighteen-weeks'  journey  as  good 
a  right  to  judge  working  cattle  as  the 
Greek  poet,  who  naturally  knew  more  of 
rhyme  than  of  steers?    And  as  to  the  re- 
semblance of  oxen  to  humanity,  I  have 
seen  them  shed  tears  under  abuse.    And 
the  oxen  of  Costa  Rica  were  to  be  ad- 
mired, for  the  cattle  breeders  here  have 
introduced  the  Mysore  stock  from  India 
and   thus    raised    the    standard.     Slowly 
coming  into  San  Jose,  as  I  saw  them  in 
the  early  morning  hours,  and  as  they  had 
been  coming  throughout  the  night — plod- 
ding, sad-eyed  and  patient,  not  resenting 
the  cruel,  rigid  yokes  bound   tightly  to 
their  horns,  which  made  the  wrong  end  of 
the  neck  bear  the  weight  of  much  of  the 
load.     These  teams  came  in  by  the  hun- 
dreds, and  their  half-Indian  drivers  were 
as    mournful    looking  as  the  oxen  they 
drove,  or,  rather,  led.    To  a  halted  cart  I 
went  to  see  a  yoke-fastening  and  the  build 
of  the  cart  wheels.     To  my  half-Spanish 
enquiries  the  conductor  gave  the   usual 
shrug  and  "Quien  sabe?"  (who  knows?), 
and   then  under  an  unheard  impulse  the 
rig   passed  on;   the   oxen,  as  I  examined 
their  yoke  fastenings  of  rawhide  thongs, 
seeming  to  wonder  at  and  mildly  resent 
my  curiosity  as   much   as   the  vaquero. 
Had   it  not  been  for  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels  on  their  axles  the  procession  of 
wagons  and  oxen  would  have  been  as  quiet 
as  a  funeral  cortege,  so  far  as  the  voices 
and  noises  of  the  conductors  went;  so  dif- 


ferent  from  the  old  bull-whacking  days  on 
the  plains,  when  the  crack  of  the  murder- 
I  ous  ox-whip  and  the  shouts  and  oaths  of 
the  drivers  resounded  from  one  end  of  the 
train  to  the  other. 

And  I  recall  the  national  palace  at  San 
Jose,  the  Capitol  building  of  the  repubhc 
of  Costa  Rica,  the  size  of  a  square,  with 
its  fountain-centered  patio;  its  grated  out- 
side windows,  as  of  a  jail,  and  its  space  of 
bare  wall.  As  I  walked  around  it  in  the 
early  morning,  I  heard  inside  the  strum- 
:  ming  of  a  guitar  as  if  some  prisoner  was 
trying  to  kill  the  slow-passing  time;  may- 
hap some  derehct  soldier  in  the  guard 
house. 

My  visit  to  this  city  on  the  mountain 
top  was  a  treat,  or  I  would  not  say  so 
much  about  it  at  the  risk  of  repetition; 
though  as  to  that,  I  have  the  authority  of 
history,  which  repeats  itself  and  of  Shakes-  | 
peare,  who,  according  to  the  saying,  did  I 
something  in  that  hne.     And  now,  as  our 
train  sped  away,  I  "cast  a  long  and  linger-  f 
ing  look  behind"  at  quaint  old  picturesque 
San  Jose  from  the  rear  of  the  observation 
car,  seated  among  the  people  I  havp  -' ' ' 
so  much  about,  those  Josefinas, 
of  the  Costa  Rican  capital,  and 
while,  pre-occupied  Billson,  but 
gan  "to  sit  up  and  take  notice"  aftt       \ 
broken  the  conversational  ice  from  h 
there  was  an  English  speaker  among 
trio  of  women. 

I  revert  to  another  matter  I  think 
have  alluded  to  before,  the  lack  of  labii 
effusion  on  the  partings  of  these  children 
of  the  South,  where  chmatic  and  racial 
conditions  should  cause  a  reversal  of  what 
any  one  but  a  St.  Anthony,  that  man  of 
ice,  would  call  over-Platonic;  a  matter 
evidenced  on  our  exclusive  end  of  the  ob- 
servation car  on  leaving  San  Jose.  Talk 
about  wasting  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
That  condition  is  overlapped  and  tucked 
under  when  mutual  lip-smacks  are  substi- 
tuted with  pecks  at  temple  or  cheek.  But, 
as  the  French  say,  "Let  us  return  to  our 
muttons,"  lest,  like  those  of  little  Bo  Peep, 
they  be  lost  beyond  finding! 

The  ride  up  the  mountain  side  I  had  to 
myself  as  far  as  congenial  company  was 


concerned,  and  I  made  use  of  it  in  men-T 
^  tallj'  abbuibing  the  grand  scenery  around,  I 
below  and  above  me;  the  sparkUng  Rev-  ■ 
,  antason  river;    the   falls   danghng  hke  a 
watery  ribbon  from  sheer  heights  of  a 
thousand  feet;  the  fleecy  clouds  as  we  got 
higher,  and  then  came  the  cultivated  hills, 
rising  and  falMng,  and  again  taking  a  final 
rise  till  the  slopes  culminated  in  the  moun- 
tain top.     But  returning  to  the  coast,  it 
was  another  story,  for  it  was  to  be  enter- 
tained by  humanity  instead  of  landscapes. 
It  is  one  thing  to  shut  yourself  from  your 
human  surroundings,  and  clam-like  com- 
mune with  your  solitary  personahty;  an- 
other to  avoid  conventionahties,  and  make 
conversational    breaks    on    your    fellows 
with  a  chance  of   getting  rebuffed,   but 
with  a  better  chance  of   civil  treatment 
and  learning  something  out  of  the  way  of 
home  opportunities.     I  successfully  ven- 
tured on  the  last,  with  the  results  narrated 
in  my  account  of  my  journey  by  rail  from 
the  Costa  Rican  skylands  to  the  lowland  I 
coast  region.  .""     ^.      I 

To  the  miasmatic  coast  at  PorFLunon," 
on  up  to  Pearl  Lagoon  with  its  surround- 
ings of  islandsjush  with  animal  and  vege- 
table life  and  waters  replete  with  vile  fish 
and  reptiles,  and  with  memories  of  the 
Spanish  buccaneer  who  there  once  had  it 
back  and  forth,  we  drop  down  to  Colon, 
where  a  few  days  before  we  had  let  go  our 
two  dissimilars  —  the  self-styled  prima 
donna  and  the  combination  of  cabin-boy, 
whaler,  sailor,  man-of-war's  man  and  ranch- 
er. Naturally  the  dashing  diva  took  the 
attention  of  the  steamer  passengers  from 
the  less  taking  William  B.  Stacy.  The 
general  run  of  tourists  are  of  the  Osier 
belief  from  the  morning  side  of  his  limit 
of  age-usefulness  and  time  of  "good  rid- 
dance of  bad  rubbish,"  and  his  presence 
was  not  courted;  but  in  sj'mpathy  I  had 
many  talks  with  him.  I  would  often  find 
him  alone  gazing  from  the  rail  across  the 
waste  of  waters  where  sixty  years  before 
he  went  a-whaling;  when  at  the  cry  from 
the  crow's  nest,  "there  she  blows,"  he 
would  smuggle  himself  in  the  whale  boat, 
for  he  was  too  small  and  young  for  the 
grown-ups  to  want  him  along,  and  where 


jfrom  his  usefulness  it  got  so  they  wouiu 
not  go  witliout  him;  matters  he  had  told 
me  about  in  our  talks.  The  crew  had 
thought  its  captain  too  cautious  in  his 
line  of  business — too  afraid  of  getting  too 
much  blubber  in  the  way  before  catching 
more  whales,  he  wishing  to  try  it  out  be- 
fore more  encumbrance  of  whale  fat,  and 
letting  fish  in  sight  go  uncaught  to  be  got 

i  at  leisure,  and  which  were  afterwards 
caught  by  those  who  would  take  greater 

i  chances.  The  crew,  which  was  a  minor 
partner  with  their  captain  in  the  profits  of 
the  cruisfe,  almost  mutinied,  so  that  the 
captain  felt  compelled  to  sail  for  the  near- 
est port  for  protection,  while  companion 
whalers  got  in  and  took  the  fish  he  should 
have  had.  So  much  for  Stacy,  but  his 
entertaining  stories,  with  his  humble  ap- 
pearance, were  as  nothing  towards  taking 
the  attention  of  the  young  and  old  fellows, 
married  and  single,  from  the  other  one 
with  her  eyes,  glances  and  voice.  Stacy 
had  had  his  day,  and  at  his  age  the  canta- 
trice,  with  all  her  arts  and  attractions, 
wiU  have  had  hers.  Nature  has  her  com- 
pensations and  age  its  revenges.  Those 
who  do  not  get  their  dues  will  have  the 
negative  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  Time 
in  his  flight  will  place  the  envied  ones  in 
the  same  fix. 

Something  more  about  this  socially  ma- 
rooned shipmate.  Losing  his  name  I  had  him 
placed  nominally  as  WiUiam  B.  Marlin— 
something  nautical,  the  same  as  I  might 
have  called  him  Ned  Bowline  or  Jack  Hal- 
yard. Enquiry  later  from  the  passenger 
list  showed  his  title  as  William  B.  Stacy, 
as  told  above.  I  have  not  mentioned  that 
he  wore  gold  earrings,  and  that  his  hair 
was  elongated,  somewhat  suggestive  of  the 
old  sea  rovers  of  the  Carribean  Sea;  but 
were  he  one  of  these  he  would  have  been 
as  one  of  Byron's  corsairs,  "as  mild  a 
mannered  gentleman  as  ever  scuttled  ship 
or  cut  a  throat";  for  even  in  the  togs  of  a 
pirate  of  old,  short,  wide  breeches,  zebra- 
striped  shirtwaist,  and  his  long  hair  bound 
with  a  red  bandanna,  they  would  not  have 
transformed  Stacy's  mild  appearance,  and 
yet  he  had  been  through  so  much !  Both 
of  us  were  of  an  age  ranking  the  rest  of 
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the  passengers,  and  we  had  &  mutual  feel-  j 
'  ing  of  isolation,  so  sympath,..\'ally  I  neigh- 
bored with  this  derelict  from  the  plains  of 
Colorado,  deeming  him  as  lonely  as  he 
was  when  herding  his  cattle.  His  having 
no  boiled  shirt  on,  his  misfit  clothing,  his 
rheumatic  limp  and  his  general  outre  ap- 
pearance, unredeemed  by  the  jewelry 
hooked  in  his  ears,  made  him  avoided  by 
the  generality  of  the  dilettante  people  of 
the  ship.  But  I  must  except  Faber  and 
myself,  who,  from  our  intercourse  with 
him  and  sympathetic  questionings,  must 
have  comforted  the  once  sailor.  His  in- 
terest in  his  country,  when  cruising  in  the 
Malay  archipelago,  and  when  Seward  was 
short-limiting  the  duration  of  the  rebel- 
lion, was  to  his  credit;  further  emphasized 
when  he  shipped  for  home,  to  be  in  at  the 
death  at  Fort  Fisher.  And  yet  he  should 
be  unnoticed  by  our  high-brows  and  tango 
and  turkey  trotters,  who  did  the  graceful 
glides  on  the  hurricane  deck  to  the  music 
of  the  little  German  band,  partially  subsi- 
dized by  others  of  the  Prinz  Billy.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  last  time  I  saw  this  com- 
bination of  cabin  boy,  whaler,  sailor,  man- 
of-war's  man  and  rancher,  wandering  from 
post  office  to  post  office  in  Colon  and  Cris- 
tobal in  search  of  the  remittance  for  tak- 
ing him  up  the  Pacific  Coast.  By  this 
time,  if  our  shipmate  got  his  looked  for 
funds  from  home,  and  if  he  was  not  robbed 
of  the  same  by  the  ladrones  of  Panama  or 
Colon,  or  if,  from  petty  excuse  he  was 
not  "carcelized"  in  one  of  these  cities;  if, 
after  these  contingencies  he  got  up  the 
Pacific  coast  and  back,  across  country,  to 
his  Colorado  ranch,-  he  is  now  again 
among  his  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  be 
the  same  more  or  less;  cattle  which  I  fear, 
would  be  found  as  companionable  to  him 
as  so  many  of  the  humanity  he  had  bunked 
in  with  on  our  vessel.  He  had  gone  first 
cabin,  being  unable  to  get  a  berth  in  the 
second,  and  where  he  would  have  been 
more  at  home,  but  I  never  saw  him  in  our 
"drawing-room,"  neither  did  he  patronize 
the  tables  of  chance  nor  the  bar  at  the 
other  end  of  the  ship.  He  evidently  had 
to  sail  close  reefed,  as  he  would  say  nauti- 
cally,  for  fear  of  being  stranded  on  the 
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Isthmian  coast.  I  hope  that  Stacy  will 
eventually  come  to  a  snug  harbor,  here  or 
hereafter.  In  his  former  and  late  rambles 
he  was  remindful  of  Salathiel,  the  wander- 
ing Jew,  who  was  driven  on  by  remorse- 
less forces. 

While  Stacy  was  only  with  us  a  few 
days — on  the  voyage  from  Kingston  to 
Colon — he  must  have  been  in  the  dining 
room  for  his  meals,  although  I  never  saw 
him  there.  He  doubtless  needed  the  ali- 
ment dealt  out  by  our  commissary,  as  I 
have  said,  in  three  languages,  but  he  would 
not  have  felt  himself  at  home,  at  least  not 
as  much  as  when  around  his  mess  tub  in 
the  forecastle  of  whaler  or  merchant  ves- 
sel, while,  pannikin  in  hand,  he  absorbed 
with  his  shipmates  his  hard  bread  and 
"salt  hoss,"  or  his  too  occasional  bean  soup 
and  plum  duff;  or,  more  recently,  on  a 
man-of-war,  and  still  later  eating  his 
homely  fare  in  his  home  on  a  Colorado 
ranch.  With  us  he  would  not  have  har- 
monized with  some  of  our  comely  dressed 
men  and  women  in  the  ship's  dining  room, 
with  their  dainty  airs;  his  hair  was  too 
long,  his  back  too  bowed  with  long  duty; 
he  was  lame,  and,  more  than  all,  there 
were  those  gold  ear  rings,  which  were  sim- 
ply shocking.  He  and  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  were  not  en  rapport,  as  we  French  say. 
What  interest  had  those  well-dressed  young 
people,  who  played  on  and  sung  to  piano 
and  guitar,  in  this  wandering  Ulysses  of 
the  sea,  this  harpooner  of  whales,  this 
Fort  Fisher  interviewer?  These  profi- 
cients in  music,  tango  dips  and  turkey 
trots  could  look  on  Stacy  as  a  marine 
curiosity,  but  beyond  that,  no!  The  per- 
siflage and  badinage  flying  back  and 
forth  between  our  dining  friends  during 
menu  discussions  would  not  have  inter- 
ested Stacy.  Oil  and  water  won't  mix, 
nor  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  fore- 
castle with  those  in  the  captain's  cabin,  but 
when  it  comes  to  serious  duty,  like  going 
for  a  whale  or  making  a  landing  in  the 
face  of  rebel  fire,  give  me  the  Stacys  of 
the  'SO's  and  'fiO's.  Those  of  finer 
mould  are  good  in  their  way  for  the  ethi- 
cal  and   intellectual   uplift  of   the  world, 


but  for  the  rough  and  tumble  work  it 
takes  to  build  up  nations  and  to  keep  them 
intact  give  me  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line.  Those  of  us  who  can  go  back  to 
the  stirring  times  of  the  early  '60's  some- 
times wonder,  when  looking  on  men  of 
military  age  in  their  frivolities,  how  many 
of  them  would  go  to  the  front  under  a  call 
similar  to  that  made  then,  and  how  many 
of  the  young  women  would  organize  lint- 
scraping  parties  and  soldiers'  aid  societies 
or  volunteer  as  hospital  nurses.  This 
question  is  emphasized  when  we  see  the 
waning  of  interest  in  the  survivors  of  the 
Civil  War;  and  yet  we  do  not  know! 

Though  Stacy  and  I  parted  in  the  light 
of  day,  it  was  "as  ships  which  pass  in  the 
night"  as  far  as  a  future  meeting  was  con- 
cerned, as  we  did  not  get  one  another's 
addresses.  So  I  will  count  him  as  lost  as 
much  as  was  "Scottie"  of  my  California 
wanderings  fifty-four  years  ago. 

And  now  while  awaiting  our  northward 
start,  from  the  railing  of  the  steamer  I 
look  across  and  beyond  the  royal  palms 
which  line  the  shores  of  Colon  and  its 
doht'  neighbor,  Cristobal,  and  the  build- 
(  ings  of  the  cities  just  back,  to  where  are  the 
jungles  on  the  hills  culminating  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  the  ridge  separating  the 
Northern  and  Southern  oceans,  and  mem- 
orize my  midway  journey  partly  crossing 
the  Canal  Zone — that  walk  among  tropi- 
cal growths,  where  the  banana  and  plan- 
tain arose  with  their  mammoth  drooping 
leaves  shredded  and  faded  by  wind  and 
rain  storms  so  often  prevailing,  mingled 
with  other  trees  and  mammoth  weeds,  and 
interlaced  and  festooned  with  tangled  vines. 
Here  on  my  fatiguing  march  I  should  have 
met  with  those  four-footed  animals,  legged 
reptiles  and  squirming  snakes  which  imag- 
inative correspondents  had  represented  as 
having  been  driven  from  their  hiding 
places  by  shore  or  in  thicket  by  the  rising 
waters  of  the  Gatun  lake,  as  it  insidiously 
rose  from  the  intake  of  the  Chagres  river  j 
after  the  Gamboa  dyke  was  dynamited 
out.  But  none  of  such  life  did  I  see  on 
my  journey.  I  have  since  learned  that, 
the  detonations  from  the  hundreds  of  tons 
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of  dynamite  and  powder  exploded  during 
the  many  years  of  canal  building  had  left 
few  animals,  land  or  amphibian,  to  be 
ousted  by  the  rising  waves  of  the  Chagres. 
[Anyhow,  my  Zoneal  tramp  was  over  a 
hummocky,  crooked  path  and  under  a  hot  , 
sun  whose  rays  came  down  through  a 
medium  of  close  air;  conditions  sufficient 
without  encountering  any  evicted  reptile 
or  sharp-clawed  beast. 

I  have  alluded  to  many  disagreeable 
things  dwelling  in  water,  jungle  and  forest — 
shark,  alligator,  snake  and  bear,  or  those 
of  their  kind,  but  I  will  have  to  say  that  the 
only  thing  of  an  out-of-the-way  sort  I  came 
in  contact  with  were  iguanas,  the  mam- 
moth lizard  of  Central  America,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  these  were  so  harmless  that 
they  were  household  pets  and  a  favorite 
food  of  the  natives.  They  are  even  rel- 
ished by  white  travelers,  their  flesh  being 
white  and  tender,  and  their  eggs  good  eat- 
ing. Much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  trees 
along  streams,  and,  being  playful,  a  favor- 
ite sport  with  them  is  diving  to  the  water 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  below.  They 
are  not  seemly  in  appearance,  being  pop- 
eyed  and  toad-skinned,  their  backs  serrat- 
ed with  spines,  and  with  a  tail  a  third 
longer  than  the  body,  but  the  natives  are 
fond  of  them  alive  or  dead,  and  they  are 
as  affectionate  as  dogs  or  cats  towards 
members  of  the  household.  | 

But  changing  the  subject  from  what  we 
naturally  call  repulsive  things,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  an  iguana  would  not  make 
as  agreeable  a  pet  as  the  average  woman- 
kissed  lap-dog  of  this  country,  to  the  alleg- 
ed humanity  of  Panama;  of  course,  going 
outside  the  Zone  controlled   by  our  own 
people,  and  the  few  full  white  Panaman- 
ians.    Those  mixed  people  do  not  hke  the 
Americanos.    With  the  physical  assistance 
given  to  them  generally  in  their  break  from 
Colombia,  and  the  milUons  of  dollars  they 
got  from  our  government,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  vastly  improved  sanitation,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  health  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  RepubUc  is  about  as 
good   as  those   in  temperate  climes,  and 
through  the  unselfish  work  of  our  special- 
ists, one   would  think  that  these  people 


would  feel  under  everlasting  obligations  to 
the  North  Americans,  but  they  do  not. 
It  is  one  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  human 
nature  to  feel  aggrieved  towards  those  it  is 
under  obligations  to,  and  the  Panaman- 
ians are  in  this  condition,  so  that  the 
money  and  health  they  have  got  gratis  do 
not  count.  I  noticed  when  calling  for  my 
mail  at  the  Colon  post  office  this  disagree- 
able trait,  where  the  officials  could  hardly 
give  me  decent  service.  Americans  have 
been  arrested  in  the  principal  towns  and 
cities  of  the  country  for  trivial  offences, 
and  mercilessly  fined  or  jailed.  It  is  true 
the  overbearing  conduct  of  our  soldiers 
when  passing  through  their  streets,  on 
leave,  has  invited  much  of  this  ill  feeling,  j 
A  short  time  ago  this  resulted  in  a  riot 
wherein  some  of  the  citizens  were  maltreat-  | 
ed,  when  in  retaliation,  the  poUce  were 
called  in  and  three  of  the  soldiers  killed  and 
several  wounded.  So  it  is  no  wonder  that 
our  civihans  visiting  Panama  get  some 
discourteous  treatment. 

One  of  the  unpleasant  phases  of  travel- 
ing alone  on  the  isthmus  is  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  solitary  traveler  under  difficul- 
ties, although  I  was  affected  in  but  a 
minor  degree.  In  going  around  Pana- 
ma in  street  cars  I  took  what  I  thought 
was  a  transfer  available  on  a  cross  Une  at 
whose  junction  I  got  out.  The  conductor 
was  as  ignorant  of  English  as  I  was  of  lo- 
cahties  and  directions,  for  what  ever  I  had 
previously  acquired  amounted  to  but  little 
in  the  long  interval.  The  slip  given  me, 
and  which  I  supposed  was  good  for  another 
ride,  was  simply  a  check  on  the  conductor 
in  case  some  manager  of  the  line  came  on 
board,  when  the  forthcoming  of  the  card 
on  demand  would  be  evidence  that  the 
former  had  not  "knocked  down,"  but  when 
the  proffer  was  made  on  the  succeeding 
line,  I  was  met  with  a  negative  bead- 
shake  and  a  "no  spiggoty."  While  the 
parley  was  going  on  a  negro  who  could 
speak  both  our  languages  came  to  the  res- 
cue and  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  was 
made  by  my  giving  in,  though  unwillingly, 
as  I  had  had  but  a  short  ride.  It  is  just 
such  little  things  as  this  that  gets  many  a 
"gringo"  into  trouble  and  inside  the  "car- 


eel"  or  lockup;  that  ia,  by  too  much  ir 
ing  on  his  rights.  '^ 

In  some  towns  in  Central  America  l 
inducement  for  the  trolley  passengers  to 
hold  on  to  his  slip,  instead  of  throwing  it 
away,  is  to  have  it  in  the  form  of  a  lottery 
ticket,  though  drawing  an  infinitesimal 
prize,  but  the  chance  spirit  is  so  strong 
in  the  nature  of  the  Latin-American  that 
they  hold  on  to  these  slips,  the  same  as 
we  more  enlightened  people  cling  to  our 
trading  stamps. 

The  chance  of  getting  arrested  on  a 
slight  charge  and  being  fined  or  jailed  on 
a  resisting  remonstrance,  whether  in  a 
trolley  car  dispute  or  in  refusing  to  pay 
an  over-charge  in  a  purchase  did  not 
occur  to  me  at  the  time,  but  since  then  I 
have  learned  of  the  troubles  "gringos," 
have  got  in  with  those  they  had  com- 
mercial intercourse  with.  Had  I  known  all 
this  I  would  have  been  still  more  interest- 
ed in  the  appearance  of  the  Chiriqui 
prison,  where  some  foreigners  have  been 
cast.  On  my  return  from  my  down-the-coast 
journey  to  Panama  we  stopped  on  the  es- 
planade overlooking  this  underground  bas- 
tile,  which  I  have  incidentally  mentioned. 
The  floor  is  twenty  feet  below  the  road- 
way extending  inward  from  the  sea  wall 
and  is  hedged  in  on  one  side  by  this,  on 
which  is  a  balustrade  for  the  protection  of 
curious  onlookers,  and  on  the  other  sides 
by  cells  opening  inward  from  the  sea  wall 
and  by  the  prison  buildings.  This  crimi- 
nal inclosure  looks  like  an  immense  bear- 
pit.  There  is  a  redeeming  feature  about 
this  in  the  three  cocoa  palms  springing 
from  the  center  and  the  flower  beds  sur- 
rounding their  trunks,  but  it  is  a  jail  yard 
for  all  that.  The  near  side  was  the  ladies' 
department,  and  here  this  class  of  "incom- 
uninados"  was  either  engaged  in  the 
week's  wash  or  idling  around.  Some  of 
these  were  quite  young  and  appeared 
neither  humbled  or  depressed  in  spirits 
and  seemed  disposed  to  flirt  with  the  male 
prisoners  on  the  other  side  of  a  grating 
dividing  the  yard.  The  scene  below  was  of 
interest  to  the  tourists  often  seen  leaning 
over  the  balustrade  on  the  wall  above.  I 
do  not  wonder  Ihnt  aliens,  knowing  local 


penal  conditions,  after  being  run  down  by 
colored  policemen  and  haled  before  a  sim- 
ilarly-hued  alcalde,  or  squire,  would  prefer 
being  unjustly  mulcted  to  confinement  in 
this  pit.  although  near  the  more  or  less  re- 
fining influence  of  isthmian  female  society, 
the  redeeming  condition  of  which  would 
be  an  early  transfer  to  road-making  Old 
Panama  way  over  which  more  fortunate 
tourists  might  speed  on  pleasure  trips  and 
where  the  weather  conditions  would  not 
be  quite  so  close  as  in  the  bear-pit. 
"Playing  the  bear,"  as  I  described  it  in 
the  narration  of  my  journey  from  San 
Jose,  would  be  far  more  agreeable  there 
than  through  the  grills  of  the  Chiriqui 
prison  pen.  The  contingencies  I  have 
mentioned  have  a  tendency  to  make  vis- 
itors to  Panama  put  themselves  on  their 
best  behavior. 

The  colored  personal  conductor  of  our 
automobile  on  our  journey  down  the  coast 
and  through  the  streets  of  Panama  had 
the  characteristic  feelings  toward  the 
strangers  without  its  gates  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  his  halts  were  grudgingly 
made,  he  having  no  interest  in  the  "so 
much  an  hour"  his  principal  got.  He  also 
manifested  a  grievance  at  one  of  our  party 
who  persisted  in  giving  him  a  wrong  name 
after  being  corrected.  He  had  his  revenge, 
however,  by  not  visiting  or  in  misnaming 
important  objects,  for  I  know  what  he 
called  the  memorable  "Flat  Arch"  was  an 
ordinary  segment  of  one  of  the  ruined 
churches. 

In  describing  the  group  of  strangers 
which  made  up  our  automobile  load  down 
the  coast  I  mention,  one  who  wore  the 
only  Grand  Army  button  I  saw  outside 
my  own  on  my  journey.  He  sported 
large  "side  burn.s,"  as  the  Burnside  whisk- 
ers are  slangingly  called,  and  was  not  very 
companionable.  Another  fellow  rider  was 
a  physically  broken-down  corporation 
lawyer  who  was  .so  afflicted  with  insomnia 
that  he  was  continually  globe-trotting  to 
pass  the  time  away.  He  seemed  near  the 
end  of  life's  journey.  He  was  apparently 
very  wealthy,  but  I  believe  he  would  have 
given  all  his  pelf  for  sleep. 

Further  alluding  to  Pana,ma,  let  me  say 
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that,  being  built  on  a  jutting  point  of 
land,  in  three  directions  you  look  down  to 
the  sea,  though  through  narrow  perspect- 
ives, for  the  houses  lining  the  streets  are  so 
close  that  the  balconies  can  nearly  shake 
hands.  But  even  if  the  vistas  are  thus 
narrowed,  the  sight  of  salt  water  is  refresh- 
ing, even  if  there  is  an  Irish  bull  in  the 
saying. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  made  a  lasting 
impression    on    me    during    my    tropical 
journey  it  is  the  night  and  day  I  spent  in 
the  city  of  Panama,  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  I  had  so  little  time  to  spare  from  thf 
fear  of  missing  my  steamer  which  had   a 
disagreeable  habit  like  Time  and  Tide  of 
waiting  for  no  man.     My  traveUng  with 
no  companion  for  consultation   increased 
the  difficulty.     There  are  the  most  won- 
derful architectural  antiquities  in  Panama, 
particularly    in     the    way    of    churches. 
Some  of  these  are  changed  to  worldly  uses, 
for  stores,  and  even  for  theatres;   some  in 
ruins  and  others  in  good  repair,  so  far  as 
the  chapel  section  is  concerned,  with  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,   religious  statues  in 
niches  and  richly  decked  "properties"  for 
church  services  back  of  the  chancel.     The 
side  extensions  of   these,  perhaps  once  a 
monastery,  had  cracked  walls,   from   the 
1882  earthquake  and  from  the  rents  vege- 
tation  was  growing.      These    from    their 
great  age  were  of  interest  to  me,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  see  the  most  noted,  but  how 
much  more  of  entertainment  would  I  have 
had  were  I  not  alone  in  my  quest!    The 
narrow  streets  where  the  tram  cars  could 
hardly  be  dodged  by  footmen,  the  over- 
hanging  balconies,    the    glassless,   barred 
and  grilled   windows,  the  plazas,  the  sea 
wall,    the    grewsome    cemeteries — ^taking 
j  them  all  in  all,  they  made  a  sum  of  peculi- 
(  arities  beyond  forgetting,  and,  knowing  I 
L  would  never  have  a  chance  to  see  these 
curiosities  again,  I  tried  to  miss  nothing. 
And  then  there  was  my  search  for  a 
suitable  hotel  when  night  came  on,  and 
with  so  little  information  to  be  acquired 
from  the  "no  spiggoty"  people  I  inquired 
of,  it  was  hard  to  decide  between  the  high- 
priced  hostelries  and  those  of  a  minor  de- 
gree.   I  naturally  tried  the  United  States 


hotel,  the  "Tivoli,"  but  there  was  such  a 
crowd  of  "high-bloods"  in  front  of  the 
counter,  all  with  a  don't-care-a-snap- 
about-the-price  air  about  them,  and  the 
clerk,  encouraged  by  this,  taking  on  more 
than  the  usual  aristocratic  loftiness  con- 
ventional with  that  personage,  that  after 
waiting  as  long  as  my  self-respect  would 
allow  I  hunted  up  a  second  grade  hotel. 
I  knew  that  the  "Tivoli"  was  a  high-toned 
place  and  where  there  was  no  bar  with 
noises  to  keep  a  lodger  awake;  where  the 
butter  would  not  run  from  the  lack  of  ice; 
where  condensed  milk  would  be  tabooed 
and  distilled  coffee  not  on  tap,  but  the 
clerk's  uppishness  and  similarly  the  price, 
$5  per  day  American,  or  $10  Panamanian, 
sent  me  to  the  American  Hotel  with  its 
$3.50  and  $7  rates.  Here  I  found  noise 
enough  to  dispel  my  loneliness,  if  drunken 
racket  would  do  it.  The  disagreeable  two 
meals  I  had  there,  and  the  black-and-tan 
waiter,  with  his  gibberish,  chasing  after 
me  in  the  morning  for  fear  I  was  going  to 
skip  my  board,  together  with  other  mat- 
ters I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  are 
among  my  memories  of  "Panama  the 
Golden,"  its  old-time  name.  But  there  is 
a  certain  personage  worthy  his  due,  and  I 
must  credit  the  "Hotel  Americano"  with 
having  a  comfortable  lodging  room,  high 
ceiled,  and  no  man-loving  insects  familiar 
to  Central  American  tourists.  Then  I 
must  give  the  much-abused  climate  credit 
for  a  pleasing  temperature,  which  nullified 
some  of  the  unpleasantness  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  hotel. 

Early  on,  in  this  narration  concerning 
my  goings  on  around  Panama,  I  mentioned 
the  cemeteries  I  saw  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Among  these  were  the  several  en- 
closures of  the  Catholics  thickly  planted 
with  crosses;  the  foreign,  where  all  religions 
are  welcome;  the  Jewish  and  the  Chinese; 
the  latter  distinguished  by  having  the  word 
"Temporary"  heading  the  designation. 
My  seeing  these  is  recalled  by  reading, 
since  my  return,  "Five  Years  in  Panama," 
being  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson's  experience  on 
the  isthmus  from  1880  to  188G.  Condi- 
tions, sanitary  and  otherwise,  were  abom- 
inable, so  different  from  twenty-five  years 


later,  and  much  the  same  as  the  same 
number  of  years  before,  when  I  first  knew 
the  place,  when  during  the  night  and  day 
I  was  there,  from  the  damp,  oppressive 
air,  and  the  stenches  in  the  cities  at  either 
end  of  the  railroad,  I  feared  the  grim  reap- 
er, through  the  fatal  diseases  then  pre- 
vailing, might  catch  me  before  I  got  to  the 
ship  on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus. 
When  the  doctor  was  there,  the  French 
were  busy  on  the  canal,  and  the  death  rate 
was  fearful.  In  one  of  the  Panama  ceme- 
teries the  burials  were  at  the  rate  of  2000 
a  year.  The  area  of  this  being  small,  the 
ground  was  dug  over  and  over,  the  crosses 
having  the  number  on  them  representing 
two  burials — the  one  person  exhumed  and 
the  other  replacing  him,  and  whose  re- 
mains were  thrown  onto  a  pile  outside  the 
cemetery  walls.  So  frequent  were  these 
funerals  that  graves  were  kept  ready  dug, 
and  second-hand  coffins  were  kept  for  sale 
standing  up  against  the  cemetery  walls  for 
coming  customers.  The  graveyards  were 
owned  by  "concessionaries,"  who  paid  the 
city  authorities  for  their  corporation  rights. 
So  much  a  year  was  charged  for  grave 
rentals,  and  when  the  money  stopped  the 
body  was  exhumed  and  disposed  of  as 
stated.  Some  yards  were  surrounded  with 
masonry,  with  three  rows  of  oven-like 
openings  on  the  inner  side  into  which  the 
coffins  of  those  who  once  represented  the 
higher  classes  were  shoved  and  walled  up, 
and  a  rental  charged  as  in  the  earth 
burials,  except  that  it  was  much  more. 
But  even  the  heirs  of  these  higher-ups 
would  sometimes  get  delinquent  in  their 
payments,  when  the  "restos"  or  remains 
of  their  relatives  followed  the  more  lowly 
over  the  wall,  and  then  their  better  pre- 
served coffins  were  placed  on  the  market. 
These  were  terrible  conditions,  but  what 
is  stated  are  facts.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
during  the  French  canal  building  the  Pan- 
ama cemeteries  were  vast  charnel  houses 
and  the  country  infested  with  the  diseases 
from  which  the  dead  died. 

Dr.  Nelson  was  on  the  isthmus  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  in  September, 
1882,  an  event  little  commented  upon  dur- 
ing the  time  the  United  States  was  about 


purchasing  the  canal  rights;  the  stability 
of  the  arches  in  the  Panama  churches 
being  put  in  as  evidence  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  such  natural  cataclysms 
to  the  project  in  view.  This  earthquake 
not  only  threw  down  arches,  but  the  end 
of  one  of  the  cathedrals,  and  cracked  the 
walls  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings. 
The  long  bridge  over  the  Chagres  was 
thrown  out  of  line,  and  near  half  the  road 
put  out  of  use  for  days,  while  from  the 
main  land  at  Aspinwall  a  rent  in  the  earth 
of  noticeable  width  extended  four  miles  to- 
wards the  interior.  Such  were  the  condi- 
tions there,  with  the  ill  luck  the  French 
were  having,  that  the  Nicaraguan  canal, 
which  had  then  been  started,  was  taking 
such  precedence  over  the  De  Lesseps  pro- 
ject, that  Nelson  said  that  "ships  would 
be  passing  through  that  waterway  in  suc- 
cession long  before  the  smallest  steamer 
got  through  the  Panama  ditch,  whether 
by  lock  or  sea-level  canal,"  the  late  earth- 
quake justifying  him  also  in  laying  less 
stress  on  the  volcanic  disturbances  in  Nic- 
aragua. And,  moreover,  they  had  land- 
slides in  a  railroad  cutting  on  the  culmi- 
nating ridge  of  the  Panama  isthmus,  and 
indicating  what  might  happen  when  the 
canal  was  dug.  In  a  forty-foot  cut  just 
beyond  the  summit,  there  came  a  slide 
while  the  railroad  was  making  which  cov- 
ered the  tracks  up  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet,  caused,  as  was  reahzed  then,  by  the 
peculiarly  greasy  condition  of  the  soil. 

Nelson  speaks  of  a  visit  to  Old  Panama, 
showing  how  different  conditions  were 
around  there,  and  along  the  route  thither 
from  now.  The  route  from  Panama 
thence  was  either  through  a  jungle  by 
horseback  where  the  garrapatas,  or  trop- 
ical ticks,  drove  man  and  beast  frantic,  or 
by  sail  or  rowboats  down  the  coast,  where 
the  heavy  tides  threatened  to  swamp 
every  mile.  The  Doctor  went  the  latter 
way  at  a  serious  risk.  He  found  the  ruins 
in  a  closed  space  from  the  surrounding 
tropical  growth  and  hardly  accessible; 
ruins  which  are  now  surrounded  by  a 
cleared  ground,  where  are  pasture  lands 
and  cultivated  fields,  while  the  then  horse 
path  is  a  trolley  and  automobile  road  of 
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the  first  class.  He  speaks  of  the  bare, 
mud-covered  beach,  but  when  I  made  my 
visit,  perhaps  from  it  being  at  high  tide, 
the  scene  was  beautiful,  the  swells  coming 
gently  in,  and  breaking  against  the  low 
shores  in  murmuring  laps.  Such  a  change 
from  the  sight  of  jungle  and  mud  w^hich 
Dr.  Nelson  experienced!  He  says,  al- 
though I  did  not  notice  it,  that  the  lone 
tower  of  San  Anastaslus,  where  Pizarro 
made  his  votive  offering  before  starting 
for  Peru,  was  deflected  from  the  perpen- 
dicular by  the  earthquake  of  1SS2. 

And  now  we  leave  the  isthmus  with  its 
thwarting  wonder,  and  in  two  days  of 
northward  saihng  we  come  to  Kingston, 
with  its  banana  porters  whose  head-work 
made  such  an  impression  on  us  as  they 
swiftly  bore  their  burdens  from  car  to 
steamer;  Kingston,  the  metropolis  of  mon- 
goose-harassed, negro-overwhelmed  Ja- 
maica, and  in  reference  to  the  banana  car- 
rier I  will  never  forget  the  shudders  which 
came  over  me  when  that  representative  of 
Japan's  "Lord  High  Executioner,"  scimi- 
ter  in  hand,  made  his  merciless  down 
stroke  when  evening  up  the  length  of  the 
bunches  by  whacking  off  stem  and  stern 
till  they  were  the  proper  length  for  eco- 
nomical storage;  nor  will  I  forget  the  non- 
chalant remark  of  a  sympathizer  with  the 
machete  wielder — that  the  humanity  un- 
derlying the  bunch  "didn't  often  get  cut;" 
and  again  we  leave  the  earthquake-rent 
city  and  island,  and  are  off  for  Cuba  and  its 
eastern  metropolis,  Santiago,  the  City  of 
St.  James,  whence  comes  that  interesting 
if  tiresome  visit  to  its  Moro  Castle.  From  a 
walk  up  a  rugged  path,  deeply  indented 
by  torrential  rains,  I  come  to  that  Middle- 
Age  built  fortress,  hearing  from  the  shades 
I  pass  through  sweet  notes  from  unseen 
birds  and  sweet  perfumes  from  unseen 
flowers,  going  to  show  the  falsity  of  the 
adage  that  "the  birds  and  flowers  of  the 
tropics  have  neither  music  nor  fragrance;" 
and  as  out  of  truth  as  the  rest  of  the  say- 
ing that  "their  women  have  no  virtue  and 
their  men  no  honor."  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  man  who  invented  that  assertion 
got  his  knowledge  of  the  first  part  of  his 
saying  from  the  songs  of  the  turkey-buz- 


zards and  the  blossoms  of  jimsou-weed, 
and  the  second  from  the  seamy  section  of 
tropical  cities. 

I  have  dealt  a  little  in  personahties; 
shall  I  give  some  more  samples?  As  in 
similar  questions  put  by  authors,  I  will 
answer  to  suit  myself.  I  recall  one  night 
as  seated  in  one  of  the  deck  chairs  we 
rented  at  one  dollar  apiece  for  the  cruise 
that  I  was  talking  to  a  man  at  my  side 
when  a  woman  came  suddenly  upon  us  in 
the  dusk.  Pretending  to  address  me,  she 
said:  "Have  you  seen  my  httle  boy  any- 
where around  here?  Ah,  here  he  is." 
Then  patting  my  seat-mate  on  the  head, 
she  continued,  "My  darling,  but  I  love 
you!"  and  nestled  down  by  his  side. 
Being,  under  the  circumstances,  what  the 
French  call  de  Irop,  or  what  is  "too  many" 
in  our  lingo,  I  left,  settling  in  my  mind  that 
it  was  a  newly-married  couple  and  that 
they  were  on  their  wedding  journey. 
They  were  mi4dle-aged  people. 

The  next  day  I  was  recounting  to  one  of 
my  friends  the  circumstance  of  the  even- 
ing before  when  close  by  was  a  lady  I 
knew — in  the  daytime.  She  promptly 
arose  and  left.  As  I  had  evidently  got  my 
conversational  foot  in  it,  I  felt  embarrassed 
on  meeting  her  afterwards.  You  never 
know! 

Then  about  my  messmates;  those  dining 
at  and  around  my  table.  The  sleeping 
accommodations  of  the  August  Wilhelm 
were  by  no  means  crowded;  similarly 
neither  were  our  eating  places.  Our  table 
had  room  for  eight,  but  we  never  had 
more  than  five  around  at  one  time;  some- 
times only  four,  three  of  whom  went  the 
round  trip.  Two  of  these  were  the  Band- 
holz  brothers,  German-Americans.  The 
others  dropped  off  from  the  tour  or  came 
on  at  the  different  ports  of  call.  One  of 
the  Bandholz's  was  invalided  with  rheu- 
matism much  of  the  time,  but  not  so  much 
so  that  his  brother  needed  to  have  remain- 
ed with  him  when  there  were  chances  for 
side  excursions,  but  at  such  times  Gott- 
fried would  not  desert  his  brother  John, 
should  he  be  unable  to  walk,  though  the 
last  had  visited  Central  America  before. 
They  were  as  much   alike  as  twins,  and 
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were  very  friendly  with  me.  Another 
table  mate  was  a  young  Cuban,  a  good 
looking  fellow  named  Elio  Grosso.  who 
had  got  on  at  Santiago,  and  who  returned 
there.  His  father  was  a  sugar  planter, 
and  he  a  mechanical  engineer  on  his  way 
to  Paris,  after  making  a  visit  home.  He 
was  obliging  in  not  resenting  the  Spanish 
I  afflicted  him  with,  and  kindly  corrected 
my  lingual  mistakes,  which  I  reciprocated 
when  he  sHpped  up  on  his  English.  He 
was  very  polite  in  his  comings  and  goings 
in  the  dining  room,  in  the  way  of  saluta- 
tions and  good-byes.  But  he  was  some- 
what sporty  in  making  his  card  playing 
"interesting,"  and  his  bettings  on  the  days' 
run  of  the  steamer,  in  which  he  copied 
after  some  of  our  more  pretentious  Amer- 
icans. 

In  reference  to  the  other  tables  around 
me,  the  one  just  forward  was  where  the 
Jamaica  mulattress  sat  in  lonely  state,  the 
one  whom  I  thought  might  have  been  the 
lady  of  some  South  American  potentate 
especially  privileged  to  associate  with 
white  people,  but  who  I  found  out  after 
was  but  of  common  terra  cotta  clay,  and 
getting  where  she  was  through  accident. 
To  my  right  was  the  first  officer's  table 
where  he  and  the  supercargo  held  forth 
surrounded  by  six  other?,  as  they  thought, 
favored  ones.  Among  these  was  my  friend 
Faber,  and  his  amigo  and  college  mate  in 
a  German  university,  llampsberger,  each 
a  fidus  achates  to  the  other.  Both  were 
familiar  with  the  English,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man and  French  languages,  and,  at  least 
as  far  as  an  intense  desire  to  read  was  con- 
cerned, of  a  literary  cast.  Taking  it  all  in 
all  they  had  a  more  congenial  entourage 
than  myself,  excepting  for  two  or  three  of 
my  mess,  who  came  on  and  went  off  at 
different  times.  Back  of  me  was  what 
might  be  called  the  table  d  'hote,  if  hote 
means  host,  for  this  was  the  captain's 
furniture,  and  where  those  particularly 
ambitious  for  preferment  got,  and  I  fear 
by  steward's  tips.  If  that  were  so,  it  was 
a  satisfaction  to  us  of  the  humbler  sort, 
that  the  skipper  was  often  away  attending 
to  his  duties,  so  that  his  human  surround- 
ing were  deprived  of  the  chance  of  taking 


on  an  overplus  of  airs,  and  therefore  when 
they  got  to  their  homes  they  would  have 
less  to  talk  about  in  the  line  of  "Says  I  to 
the  captain,"  and  "Says  the  captain  to 
me,"  if  they  did  not  call  him  "skipper"  in 
a  familiar  way.  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  these  social  specialists  had  any  better 
living  or  waiting  on  than  the  rest  of  us  got, 
but  they  would  go  down  to  their  posterity 
as  having  "dined  at  the  captain's  table  on 
this  cruise  of  the  'Prinz  August  Wilhelm.'  " 
Before  I  started  on  my  voyage  I  defer- 
entially inquired  at  the  ticket  office 
whether  a  particular  style  of  dress  or  eti- 
quette was  demanded  in  the  first  cabin  din- 
ing parlor,  and  my  informant  said,  "Not 
unless  you  dine  at  the  captain's  table." 
Being  deficient  in  those  particulars,  having 
neither  a  dress  suit  nor  a  book  of  manners 
or  of  etiquette,  to  draw  from,  I  was  satis- 
fied to  feed  with  the  common  crowd  eaters. 
I  trust  that  my  readers  will  see  no  tang  of 
sour  grapes  in  these  moralizings. 

Beyond  mentioning  their  names,  I  have 
said  little  about  the  officials  of  our  steam- 
er. With  the  cares  of  the  captain  and 
his  chief  officers,  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  the  courtesies  of  the 
drawing-room  toward  their  "guests,"  the 
passengers,  some  of  whom  were  officious 
towards  attracting  their  regards.  But  the 
head  man,  the  captain,  and  his  first  and 
second  officers,  were  active  in  their  duties, 
and  during  storms  and  their  threatenings, 
they  far  from  sought  the  seclusion  their 
cabins  granted.  During  our  two  nights  of 
storm  and  stress,  the  captain  and  his 
chief  alternated  at  the  bridge  to  see  that 
no  collisions  occurred  in  the  thick,  rain- 
wet  air  closing  around  us.  As  for  those 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  official  line,  such 
as  table  waiters  and  chamber  men  and 
women — they  called  themselves  "assistant 
stewards  and  stewardesses"  and  in  our 
humoring  way  we  slid  into  that  style  of  ad- 
dressing them,  and  not  a  difficult  task,  for 
they  were  very  obliging,  and  it  little  mat- 
tered to  us  whether  or  not  this  condition 
was  caused  by  prospective  tips. 

The  wireless  station,  alternately  run  by 
operators,  Ulster  and  Kellner,  in  their  ex- 
alted eyrie,  was  exclusive  and  non-inform- 
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ative  from  and  to  our  auderworld.  Weeks 
without  seeing  a  newspaper,  I  was  anxious 
to  know  what  was  going  on  over  the  world 
and  for  this  purpose  I  ventured  to  the 
"wireless"  heights  from  whence  cables  ran 
to  the  bow  of  the  steamer,  then  overboard 
to  the  airs  of  the  "Seven  Seas,"  and 
through  their  medium  home.  With  this 
end  in  view  I  made  bold  to  interview  the 
operator  in  charge,  be  it  Ulster  or  Kellner, 
with  his  head  clamped  up  with  receivers, 
even  as  was  an  old-time  daguerreotype 
victim  when  tantalizingly  told  to  "look 
pleasant."  The  interview  was  a  failure, 
for  when  I  requested  of  him  the  happen- 
ings of  the  past  weeks,  he  shook  his  clamp- 
ed head,  showing  that  he  either  did  not 
understand  "me,  or  did  not  want  to;  per- 
haps looking  for  something  substantial  in 
the  way  of  a  fee,  that  I  might  establish 
connections  with  the  United  States.  At 
any  rate,  I  did  not  blame  him,  so  I  "left 
him  alone  in  his  glory"  in  his  upper  world 
and  went  below. 

I  also  found  out  that,  on  sea  and  on 
shore,  the  Grand  Army  people  are  getting 
on  the  back  number  hst.  My  "little 
bronze  button"  I  prize,  and,  from  the  dis- 
tinguishment  hkely  to  come  from  its  pres- 
ence, I  was  afraid  that  I  might  forget  it  in 
the  hurry  of  my  departure  south.  The 
wearing  of  this  might  have  meant  merely 
a  few  days'  service  with  the  emergency 
men  in  1862,  or  it  might  have  represented, 
first,  a  three  months'  service  in  the  orig- 
inal call  for  troops,  followed  by  a  reenlist- 
ment  for  three  years,  and  that  by  another 
term,  and  till  the  war's  end.  The  button 
might  as  well  have  been  forgotten  for  all 
the  notice  taken  of  the  insignia  of  an  event 
many  want  to  forget,  for  there  was  not  a 
question  asked  concerning  what  it  repre- 
sented. The  tourists  came  for  pleasure, 
to  commune  with  fellow  congenials,  to 
dance  on  the  hurricane  deck  to  the  music 
of  the  little  German  band,  and  not  to 
waste  time  in  passing  compliments  to 
those  who  had  done  some  deserving  acts,  as 
they  thought,  at  the  risk  of  making  the 
old  fellows  puffed  up  and  "biggoty." 
Not  but  that  I  heard  some  negative  com- 
pliments relative  to  my  activity  for  one  of 


my  age,  and  what  a  writer  I  must  be  from 
the  time  I  was  spending  at  the  desk,  and 
if  I  was  writing  this  for  a  book,  and  so  on, 
for  these  papers  were  written  and  copied 
on  board  the  steamer,  and  between  whiles 
I  was  generally  reading;  and  then,  going 
and  coming,  I  was  the  oldest  man  on  the 
ship. 

Since  my  arrival  home  from  the  South  I 
have  heard  many  complimentary  sayings, 
directly  or  indirectly,  concerning  my 
newspaper  correspondence,  now  appearing 
in  book  form.  One  of  these  did  not  use 
the  disagreeable  expresssion  that  I  "was 
like  a  singed  cat,  better  than  I  seemed," 
but  that  he  had  no  idea  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman, who,  when  not  writing,  was  ask- 
ing questions  of  questionable  people,  sec- 
ond-class passengers,  stewards  and  rousta- 
bouts, had  so  much  in  him  as  he  had  seen 
by  a  chance  paper;  while  another,  for  the 
same  reason,  wished  he  had  known  me 
sooner,  but  I  will  take  the  deferred  will 
for  the  then  need.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  remark  that  a  single  bouquet  hand- 
ed to  one  in  the  life  is  better  than  a  flow- 
er bed  strewed  over  his  coffin.  Humanity 
age,  of  the  United  States  variety,  is  sensi- 
tive and  somewhat  churlish  at  times  from 
receiving  real  or  imaginary  neglect,  and 
the  one  holding  this  advanced  age  often 
wishes  he  was  one  of  those  nationalities, 
yet  in  being,  where  extreme  time  even  to 
the  verge  of  senility,  increases  reverence. 
Why  I  lived  once  in  a  Latin  household, 
though  socially  an  outsider,  where  the 
head  of  a  family  was  but  a  boy  to  his  aged 
father  who  ordered  him  about  as  such, 
which  was  in  my  early  California  days. 
That  was  certainly  going  some,  but  was 
better  than  the  other  extreme. 

I  have  mentioned  that  in  a  preliminary 
way,  before  deciding  on  my  tropical  jour- 
ney, I  advertised  in  two  papers  for  a  trav- 
eling companion,  and  that  I  had  no  re- 
sponse, save  verbally,  that  for  three  differ- 
ent reasons  the  proposition  could  not  be 
accepted:  First  uxorious  opposition,  sec- 
ond lack  of  coin  of  the  realm,  and  thirdly 
fear  of  nial  de  mer.  Since  coming  back, 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  one  of  my  boy- 
hood friends,  who  had  no  access  to  the  in- 
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vitation  to  accompany  me  and  beard  of  it 
too  late,  would  have  been  glad  of  the 
chance  of  acceptance.  This  lack  of  com- 
panionship, as  I  have  said  more  than  once, 
was  the  only  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of 


my  late  vo^'age.  And  now,  that  My 
Tropical  Journey  is  satisfactorily  ended,  I 
am  ever  so  glad  I  made  it,  and  I  hope  my 
readers  will  be  half  as  pleased  in  its  narra- 
tion. 


"A  CASTLE  IN  SPAIN" 


It  was  as  much  of  an  imaginative  struc- 
ture as  any  "Chateau  d'Espagne"  ever 
conceived  by  the  most  optimistic  vision- 
ist  who  sees  in  the  future  towers  and 
domes  inclosing  and  sheltering  halls,  cor- 
ridors and  vaulted  chambers  wherein  he 
may  dwell  oblivious  to  worldly  cares. 
This  was  a  castellated  prison  situated  in 
Alicante,  Spain,  in  one  of  whose  cells  was 
a  prisoner  who  appealed  as  what  you 
might  term  a  relative-in-law  for  help 
towards  finding  a  home  for  a  motherless 
daughter  who,  from  his  incarceration,  was 
beyond  his  power  to  aid.  This  unfortu- 
nate man  had  married  one  of  my  relatives, 
Maria  Kcnderdino,  and  through  the  n^la- 


tionship  named  made  a  most  touching  ap- 
peal, in  two  senses  of  the  word,  as  will  be 
noticed  when  I  show  a  copy  of  the  letter. 
That  its  personality  is  lost  when  it  is 
shown  that  it  is  a  duplicate  of  thousands, 
except  the  name  of  the  one  addressed 
through  a  copying"  process  in  script,  the 
name  in  ink  so  matching  the  body  of  the 
letter  that  only  experts  would  notice  it, 
should  be  understood  by  the  many,  but 
doubtless  there  were  enough  who  respond- 
ed to  the  benefit  of  the  lone  prisoner 
through  the  "faithful  servant  of  my  pro- 
tector and  confessor." 

In  my  account  of  a  journey  I  made  to 
the  tropics  the  past  winter  is  a  record  of 
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a  visit  to  the  Moro  Castle  at  Santiago, 
Cuba — a  real  castle,  though  now  tenant- 
/  less  and  uncared  for.  Its  casemates  hewn 
from  the  solid  rock;  its  arched  dungeons, 
with  rings  in  the  walls,  to  which  the  fetters 
of  the  prisoners  were  attached;  its  high 
walls  in  recession  on  the  steep  on  which 
the  fortress  was  built;  its  drawbridge  and 
moat  and  other  defences,  were  called  to 
mind  as  a  replica  of  the  Castle  in  Spain  in 
which  my  unfortunate  relative-in-law  was 
"cabined,  cribbed,  confined."  Hitherto  I 
was  unaware  that  any  of  my  name  ever 
lived  on  the  Iberian  peninsula,  for  the  let- 
ter "K"  initiating  it  is  a  negligible  factor 
in  the  Spanish  alphabet,  "Q"  taking  its 
place,  so  that  when  a  South  American 
spells  "Yankee"  he  makes  it  "Yanqui," 
but  my  prisoner  seemed  to  think  differ- 
ently, proving  his  contention  by  marrying 
a  young  lady  with  a  "k"  in  her  name. 

Still,  to  bolster  up  his  claim,  though  at 
too  late  a  date  to  help  him  out  in  his 
troubles,  in   the  past  year  there  came  a 
stranger  to  my  gate.     He  was  a  tall,  well- 
built  fellow,  in  b="  larly  twenties,  roughly 
but  cleanly  clad,  seemingly  an  educated  j 
man,  at  least  with  a  plausible  speech,  and  ' 
claiming  to  hold  my  family  name  of  Ken- 
derdine,  and  with   the   Christian  title  of 
Thomas,  also  a  head  title  of   the  family 
I  for  generations,  though  as  it  eventuated, 
he  turned  out  a  doubtful,  if  not  a  doubt- 
ing Thomas.     He  claimed  to  be  a  native 
of  Ireland,  his  home  being  on  the  Leinster 
road,  near  Dublin,  and  to  be  a  son  of  one 
Edward  Kenderdine,   who  was  a  retired 
professor  in  the  university  of  that  capital 
city.     He  was  the  first  to  announce  that 
•   any  of  our  name  was  associated  with  the 
,^  Green  Isle,  as  I  had  never  noticed  a  trace 
,of  blarney  or  brogue  in  the  speech  of  any 
^of  our  name.     His  business  was  landscape 
gardening,  and  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  had 
':been  his  location   after  coming  from  the 
i"ould  sod."     There  malaria  seized  him, 
I  and  he  left  for  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  learned  there  was  a  healthier  climate 
and  a  job  of  work  in  the  gift  of  a  friend  of 
jhis.     Here  was  a  little  inconsistency,  as, 
I  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  iournev.  he  was 
making  a  near  cut  by  way  of  Washington  | 


and  Philadelphia,  as  if,  as  in  sleighing  time, 
"the  longest  way  round  was  the  shortest 
way  home."  His  lack  of  direction  in  his 
journeying,  so  common  to  knights  of  the 
road,  was  suspicious,  but  bis  good  name, 
and  his  assertion  that  the  ticket-seller  at 
the  starting  point  had  imposed  on  him,  as 
Thomas  thought,  to  get  more  mileage  out 
of  him,  explained  that,  and,  letting  the 
incongruity  of  the  statement  pass,  I  took 
the  word  of  this  last  edition  of  the  "Arkan- 
saw  Traveler"  and  listened  to  the  rest  of 
his  story. 

Getting  to  Philadelphia  on  his  zigzag 
road,  this  wandering  Ulysses;  this  Japhet 
in  search  of  a  relation,  hunted  up  a  city 
directory,  and  there  he  found  one  of  our 
family  name,  and  through  him  he 
heard  of  me,  and  that  I  had  gotten  up  a 
genealogy  of  the  family,  and  at  the  same 
time  "touched"  him  for  a  ride  to  New- 
town, his  landscape  gardening  money  being 
all  gone  in  making  his  eastward  journey. 
And  thus  depleted  financially  he  arrived 
at  my  office.  His  last  night's  dormitory 
had  been  a  railroad  tower-house,  he  can- 
didly admitted,  but  he  seemed  none  the 
worse  of  that.  He  greeted  me  cordiall}., 
as  a  long  lost  brother,  and  I  responded  as 
similarly  as  anyone  could  who  had  suffered 
more  than  once  from  over  confidence  in 
peripatetic  accosters,  and  to  the  extent  of 
being  imposed  upon  in  the  way  of  giving 
"lifts."  But  he  certainly  was,  as  I  said, 
plausible,  and  did  not  lack  intelligence. 
Our  ancestors  had  emigrated  from  the  same 
town  and  county  in  Wales,  Llanidloes, 
Montgomeryshire,  or  rather  from  Garth 
in  its  suburbs.  In  my  book,  from  ances- 
tral information,  I  had  the  name  Llan 
Edlas,  but  I  had  afterwards  found  on 
consulting  historical  records  that  I  was 
wrong,  and  that  my  wanderer  was  right 
in  the  name,  and  as  Thomas  had  spelled 
it,  and  in  other  ways  I  found  that  he  was 
to  an  extent  straight  goods.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  Welsh  are  a  prolix  people,  wordy, 
and  given  to  spreading  a  little  over  a  great 
space,  to  say  nothing  about  the  way  they 
extravagantly  waste  consonants  in  their 
verbiage.  For  instance,  I  found  forty 
volumes  in   the   Pennsylvania  Historical 
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ne'er  consent,  consented."  I  did  not  feel 
altogether  easy  in  conscience  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  departure,  but  with  my  Welsh 
thrift  and  desire  not  to  be  taken  in,  I  let 
the  wayfarer  go,  and  I  have  never  seen 
nor  heard  from  him  since.  He  wrote  a 
good  business  hand  in  giving  his  father's 
directions  and  on  his  departure  I  at  once 
wrote  to  the  Doctor,  but  up  to  this  time, 
as  I  said,  the  aged  gentleman  has  failed  in 
fulfillment,  even  as  has  his  son. 

As  my  alleged  cousin  claimed  that  for 
want  of  money  he  was  going  to  foot  it  ail 
the  way  to  Erie,  I  felt  still  less  at  my  ease 
at  thus  inhospitably  starting  him  off,  be- 
cause the  walking  was  bad  and  similarly 
the  weather,  and  the  mercury  does  not 
lower  much  as  you  approach  the  Arctic 
circle  towards  which  the  lone  traveler's 
route  would  lay.  There  was  a  confiding, 
uncomplaining  way  about  my  visitor,  a 
showing  of  unobtrusiveness,  and  a  delicate 
manner  of  manifesting  his  financial  straits, 
which  burdened  me  the  more  the  longer  he 
remained,  and  his  get-away  did  not  prom- 
ise to  be  abrupt.  My  having  once  been  a 
tramp  myself,  and  knowing  the  un- 
pleasantness of  such  a  condition,  should 
have  made  me  more  considerate,  but,  in 
my  experience,  I  knew  that  I  was  trying 
to  find  work  and  I  was  uncertain  about 
my  visitor's  status  in  that  line.  The  year 
I  was  on  my  wanderings,  my  mother,  at 
thoughts  of  me,  never  let  a  tramp  go  by 
her  door  hungry,  but,  as  for  myself,  after 
I  got  home  and  had  settled  down  to  nor- 
mality, I  was  no  more  lenient  to  hoboes 
than  if  I  had  never  been  a  pensioner  on 
the  bounties  of  the  roadside  dwellers. 
But  after  my  trim,  well-featured,  patient, 
meandering  relative  had  started  on  his 
way,  each  favorable  factor  in  his  nature 
that  he  had  tendered  me  was  a  coal  of  fire 
heaped  on  my  conscience,  and  I  have  since 
thought  of  him  tramping  through  the 
mud  coming  from  a  recent  thaw  over  the 
hundreds  of  miles  between  here  and  the 
lake  region,  for  a  chance  at  landscape 
gardening  which  seemed  to  me  so  far  in  the 
future.  But  then,  with  his  chance  for 
traveling  "bhnd  baggage,"  perhaps  I  need 
not   have  worried!     And   yet  this  seems 
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like  an  excuse  for  dereliction  of  hospitable 
duty.  So  this  casual  caller;  this  man 
whose  yearning  countenance  deserved 
greater  response  from  me,  created  a 
pathos  which  recalls  Longfellow's  lines  re- 
lating to  what  is  beyond  repair: 

"The   Mhips^  which   pass   in  the  night,  and  speak 

each  other  in  passing, 
Only  a  signal  shown,  and  a  distant  voice  in  the 

darkness; 
So  on  the  ocean   of  life,  we  pass  and  speak  one 

another. 
Only  a  look  and  a  voice,  then  darkness  again  and 

a  silence," 

So  this  human  derehct  whom  I  met  in 
my  wanderings,  and  who  I  fear  should 
have  had  more  from  me  than  I  gave  him, 
must  pass  from  me  for  good  and  all,  even 
as  did  "Scottie"  of  my  California  life,  or, 
later,  as  has  the  sailor-man-o'warsman 
friend  in  my  "Tropical  Journey,"  who  I  so 
much  elaborated. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  reference  to  the 
following  letter,  which  I  have  been  a  long 
while  coming  to,  although  my  allusions 
both  to  the  Moro  Castleand  the  family  name 
in  Spain  are  a  half- justification  for  the 
poor  prisoner's  imposing  himself  on  me, 
that  the  Senor  Amados  (he  doubtless 
means  Amadeo)  Martos  occasionally  has 
bad  spells,  and  the  formation  of  his  sen- 
tences is  not  quite  up  to  the  best  English, 
but  the  letter  has  probably  been  written 
by  a  designing  "Yanqui"  imitating  the 
style  and  spelling  which  a  Spaniard,  green 
at  the  United  States  language,  would  use. 
The  envelope  is  post-marked  Valencia, 
Spain,  a  noted  grape  and  raisin  center, 
though  the  letter  has  a  different  heading, 
and  as  for  the  chirography,  it  is  "fearfully 
and  wonderfully"  constructed,  but  I  have 
made  a  fair  translation  of  it: 

Castle  Fort,  Ahcante,  Spain,  26-10-1910. 
Mr.  t.  8.  Kenderdine, 

Dear  sir  and  relative: — Having  not  the 
honour  to  know  you,  but  for  the  best  ref- 
erences which  my  dead  wife,  Maria  Ken- 
derdine, your  relative  gave  me,  who,  men- 
tioning   the    individuals    of    our    family 
,  praised  the  honesty  and  good  qualities  that  [ 
'  distinguix  you,  i  address  you  for  the  first  i 
'  and  perhaps  the  last  time,  and  considering 
the  grave  condition  ofxQv  heaUh  /wr^^ip-^ 
i  me  you  my  sad  condition  and  requesting 
vour  protection  for  my  only  daughter,  \6 


f  years  old,  that  I  keep  as  a  pensioner  in 
the  college  of  San  Mateo. 

Being  the  Secretary  and  treasurer  of 
Mr.  Martinez  Campos  in  the  last  war  of 
cuba,  and  deserving  the  confidence  of 
such  illustrious  gentlemen  placing  my  cap- 
ital in  public  funds  transactions  so  that  i 
might  make  a  brilliant  position  for  my 
daughter  whom  i  love  witli  passion  since 
her  mother  died,  now  my  fortune  increased 
fast,  and  if  my  protector  had  only  been 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  campain,  but 
no  sooner  was  he  replaced  by  the  general 
Weyler  that  my  misfortune  presented  it- 
self. As  i  could  not  make  him  see  that  i 
was  right  and  not  being  in  power  to  see 
cuba  ruled  by  such  a  political  adversary,  i 
joined  the  rebellion  in  behalf  of  the  Re- 
public, but  as  we  were  victimes  of  the 
greatest  Treason,  i  was  obliged  to  emigrate 
in  English  grounds,  taking  along  with  me 
my  money.  Valued  at  32.000  Pounds  (or 
$160,000)  sterling.  After  having  resided 
some  time  in  London,  I  received  the  sad 
news  my  wife  had  died  leaving  my  dear 
daughter,  in  despair  and  in  this  sad  situa- 
tion, i  foun  myself  in  the  necessity  of  com- 
ing back  to  Spain  to  help  my  daughter 
and  bring  her  in  my  company  to  your 
country.  Before  starting,  considering  as 
imprudence  this  respectable  sum  of  money, 
i  decided  to  place  it  in  the  national  Bank 
of  England  against  an  especial  private 
contract,  and  only  as  a  deposit,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  security  document,  payable 
to  the  bearer,  that  the  Bank  gave  me  as  a 
guarantee  i  hidden  in  a  concealed  bottom 
of  my  portmanteau,  wery  well  made,  and 
which  the  most  keen  eyes  cannot  find  out. 
When  Wery  satisfied  that  the  money 
was  in  security,  i  started  to  Spain  to  help 
my  daughter,  Where  I  was  discovered  by 
the  police,  brought  immediately  before 
the  Government  military  of  Cartegena, 
and  condemned  to  18  years  military  se- 
clusion, destined  to  undergo  my  condemn 
at  the  Castle,  where  I  bitterly  suffer,  de- 
prived of  all  communication  from  outside. 
When  i  was  sentenced  my  equippage  and 
portmanteau  have  been  confiscated.  This 
embargo  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
costs  of  the  process,  but,  paying  the  costs, 
the  embargo  will  be  raised,  i  am  only 
visited  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Castle,  who 
besides  being  my  confessor,  is  my  best 
I  friend.  Thanks  to  him,  that  seeing  my 
I  grave  state  of  health,  i  can  write  you  this 
letter. 

As  i  am  strictly  watched  for  my  political 
enemies,  you  do  not  revealed  to  nobody 
the  most  insignificant  detail  of  my  secresy 
and  trust  in  your  discretion  the  future  of 
my  dear  daughter,  Julia,  and  induces  me 
the  noble  wish  for  the  protection  of  one, 
'.  who  prehaps  may  never  see  her  agian. 
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If  you  are  disposed  to  be  our  protector, 
i  will  call  on  a  notary  to  make  my  last 
will  appointing  you  her  guardian,  and  i 
will  menaige  to  send  the  respectable  chap-  j 
lain  with  my  dear  JuHa  to  your  house, 
also  the  equipage,  we  will  act  then  accord- 
ingly for  getting  my  capital  to  be  granted 
to  my  daughter  in  my  testament,  and  a 
part  besides  for  you  and  your  family,  as  a 
justly  reward. 

As  it  is  prohibited  me  to  receive  any  di- 
rect correspondance,  i  intreat  you  in  case 
you  accept  the  guardainship  please  an- 
swer by  cable  to  the  address  of  the  servant 
of  my  protector,  writing  only  in  your 
cable  address  (herewith  enough  to  know 
your  help),  make  not  your  reply  by  letter, 
because  easy  to  understand,  and  in  the 
last  term  of  my  broken  health,  if  by 
chance  and  in  the  unexpected  case  you 
were  helpless  to  practice  the  guardianship 
of  my  daughter,  it  is  my  desire  that  rela- 
tion the  more  near  take  the  charge  of  her 
tutelage,  in  this  case  say  me  the  name  of 
your  successor  so  that  i  may  execute  my 
last  will. 

i  remain  yours  faithfully  and  relative, 
Amados  Martos, 

Here  is  the  cable  address, 

(Spain)  "Valencia," 
Alfonzo  Roma, 
Lista  telegrafo. 

I  will  here  say  that  this  letter  was  given 
to  the  public  immediately  on  its  receipt  as 
a  curiosity  in  literature  and  attempted 
graft,  though  my  family  name  was  mod- 
estly withheld.  It  has  now  been  given, 
not  to  exploit  it,  but  as  a  connecting  fac- 
tor in  the  narrative. 

The  thoughts  of  this  lone,  persecuted 
man,  his  wife  dead,  and  his  dear  daugh- 
ter Julia  beyond  his  companionship, 
have  a  tendency  to  excite  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  this  Spanish  "incommunado" 
and  suggest  Byron's  "Prisoner  of  Chillon," 
and  in  particular  four  lines  of  that  en- 
terne's  dreary  monologue: 

"My  hair  ia  gray,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 
As  has  been  known  from  sudden  fears;" 


It  rather  must  have  grown  gray,  in  this 
relative's  case,  from  brain  work,  working 
a  plan  to  work  the  guUible.  It  is  hoped 
that  Julia's  hair  will  be  grizzled  before 
Papa  Amadeo  finds  his  first  victim,  but, 
on  the  theory  that  a  fool  is  born  every 
minute,  the  probabihty  is  that  hair  dye  of 
a  raven  hue  will  not  be  in  demand  by  the 
young  senorita  Julia. 

What  the  next  move  of  this  fakir  would 
be  after  getting  the  cablegram  asked  for 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  making  an  in- 
vestment in  a  despatch  to  the  servant  of 
the  unfortunate  prisoner,  Amadeo  Martis, 
with  his  embarrassment  of  riches,  which 
he  generously  offers  to  divide  between  his 
dear  daughter  Juha,  and  her  "protector," 
not  forgetting  the  family  of  the  latter. 
The  possible  investor  will,  doubtless,  for  a 
consideration  to  be  named  when  he  dis- 
gorges a  sufficiency  to  induce  the  confiding 
Don  Amadeo  to  tell  the  secret  of  finding 
the  way  to  the  concealed  bottom  of  the 
"portmanteau,"  which  we  suppose  is  an 
old-fashioned  trunk,  under  a  fanciful  name, 
"and  which  the  most  keenest  eye  cannot 
find  out." 

As  the  suggested  investment  is  about  as 
plausible  as  many  another  which  has  been 
handed  out  to  the  people  of  our  town, 
there  may  perhaps  be  a  struggle  to  see 
who  will  get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  seem,  for  philanthropic 
reasons,  a  shame  that  this  disconsolate 
father  should  languish  much  longer  in 
prison,  if  there  can  be  found  any  chance 
for  his  release  which  the  proposed  "pro-  j 
tector"  ought  in  gratitude,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Senorita,  Julia,  to  accomplish  as  soon 
as  the  "respectable  sum"  is  at  hand.  With 
this  "capital"  in  its  midst,  our  burg  should 
be  under  everlasting  obhgations  to  what- 
ever   enterprising    individual    lands    the 


LIFE  ON  A  MISSOURI  RIVER  PACKET 


The  term  "Mark  Twain"  was  famil- 
iar to  me  years  before  I  heard  of  Sam- 
uel L.  Clemens.  Days  spent  on  one  of 
the  big  side-wheelers  of  our  western 
rivers,  fifty-six  years  ago,  would  make 
any  one  as  I  was,  in  close  touch,  or 
hearing  with  these  words.  As  is  well 
known  since  the  death  of  the  author- 
humorist,  who  was  in  his  parly  years 
a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi,  the  words 
form  one  of  the  leadsman's  cries 
when  sounding  in  uncertain  waters. 
A  fathom  is  a  unit  in  his  measure- 
ments. By  the  mark  "four,"  "three"  or 
"twain,"  means  24,  18  or  12  feet  depth 
of  water.  "Quarter"  or  "half  pre- 
fixed to  these  figures  with  "and"  or 
"]ess"  means  an  addition  or  loss  of 
18  or  86  inches,  or  that  much  more  or 
less  than  the  fathom  figures.  Whei 
loaded,  these  boats  sometimes  drew 
nine  feet  of  water,  and  when,  at 
night,  among  sand  bars  and  snags, 
the  mournful  song  of  the  leadsman 
went  from  "mark  twain"  to  "quarter- 
less  twain,"  and  from  that  in  feet  to 
"by  the  mark,  six",  there  came  a  vio- 
lent ringing  of  bells,  warning  the  en- 
gineer and  steersman,  for  tbere  was 
imminent  danger  at  hand,  particularly 
when  going  wl;;h  the  current. 

A  predecessor  of  Clemens  had  used 
the  soubriquet  of  "Mark  Twain"  in 
his  writings,  and  on  his  death,  he  hav- 
ing no  more  use  for  it,  it  was  used 
by  the  distinguished  humorist  a  few 
yeors  ago  deceased. 

It  took  a  large  volume  for  Clemens 
to  tell  his  experience  of  Steam-boating 
on  the  Mississippi,  while  I  will  occu- 
py but  a  few  pages  in  my  description 


of  life  on  a  similar  steamer  on  the 
Missouri,  although  it  was  a  boat  which 
started  on  its  voyage  from  St  Louis 
on  the  main  river.  But,  as  far  as  the 
passenger  travel  was  concerned,  he 
merely  depicted  the  high  life,  of  the 
tourist,  that  in  the  first  cabin,  while 
"life  among  the  lowly"  was  my  por- 
tion, and  which  he  seemed  to  ignore 
the  description  of,  and  which  I  por- 
tray. Of  course,  my  time  on  board 
was  very  limited,  but  it  was  long 
enough  to  describe  all  that  could  be 
seen  or  heard,  to  say  nothing  of  one 
of  the  other  senses,  connected  with 
smelling. 

It  makes  me  feel  old  when  I  count 
over  the  years  since,  as  just  after  leav- 
ing school,  I  went  west  to  grow  up 
with  the  country.  A  collapsed  pocket- 
book  caused  me  to  take  second-class 
passage  from  Chicago,  for  Kansas, 
where  my  start  at  growing  up  was  to 
be  made,  and  from  lack  of  emigrant 
cars,  the  most  of  the  way,  I  was  very 
fortunate  till  I  got  tb  Jefferson  City, 
then  the  end  of  western  railroading, 
when  I  thought  I  might  continue  my 
first  class  travel  on  a  river  steamer, 
all  of  which  did  not  come  to  pass. 
My  experience  was  most  unpleasant, 
between  my  sleeping  and  eating  ac- 
commodations. My  companions  were 
the  "roustabouts"  who  did  the  rough 
work  of  the  boat,  moving  freight  on 
and  off,  and  wooding  and  coaling  up. 
and  the  poorer  class  of  emigrants  who 
herded  around  the  stern  and  who 
were  both  unkempt  and  unclean.  My 
sleeping  place  was  on  such  piles  of 
freight    as    where    I   would   be   undis- 
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turbed,  and  always  where  I  could  watch 
the  trunk  containing  all  my  belong- 
ings, clothing,  a  few  books  and  a  small 
line  of  manuscript,  the  latter  kept  in 
stock  with  some  egotistical  idea, 
which  now  seems  ridiculous,  and  that 
its  showing  might  influence  some  one 
in  the  country  I  was  to  grow  up  in 
to  boost  me  along.  It  was  not  long 
before  that  notion  was  knocked  out 
of  my  head;   rather  the  reverse. 

That  my  resting  place  for  the  night 
was  not  one  of  down  or  roses  can  be 
shown  by  the  class  of  freight  the 
"Polar  Star,"  my  steamer's  name, 
W9S  loaded  with.  This  was  army 
supplies  and  the  materials  for 
its  transportation  for  1200  miles 
across  the  plains  to  Utah,  then  in  re- 
volt with  the  National  authorities, 
and  consisted  of  bags  of  bacon,  flour, 
coffee,  rice,  sugar,  beans  and  boxes 
of  hard  tack,  and  parts  of  wagons  in 
readiness  to  put  together,  and  which 
had  come  to  St.  Louis  from  Philadel- 
phia by  way  of  New  Orleans  by  water. 
Among  these  were  a  shipment  of  ox 
yokes,  for  by  oxen  these  supplies  were 
to  be  drawn  in  a  journey  of  four  and  a 
half  months,  so  the  softest  of  these 
would  not  make  a  favorable  compari- 
son with  the  befls  our  mothers  made. 
'Tis  true  there  was(  some  sor;t  of 
bunkage  among  the  rearward  lower 
deck  passengers  but  the  sad  faced 
mothers  and  complaining  children, 
with  now  and  then  an  Ill-natured  head 
of  the  house  kept  me  among  the 
freight,  stokers  and  roustabouts.  My 
diet  was  of  such  rough  provender  as 
I  could  buy  as  I  hungered,  be  it  crack- 
ers, cheese  or  the  bologna  of  the  coun- 
try, as  dispensed  at  the  "groceries"  at 
the  landings.  The  realms  above  were 
as  near  antipodes  to  those  below  as 
heaven  to  its  taken-for-granted  opno- 
site.     First  was  the  main  cabin,   gay 


with  figured  carpet  surrounded  with 
state  rooms  gleaming  with  varnish 
and  gilding,  as  was  the  ceiling;  a  din- 
ing room  and  drawing  room  by  turns, 
when  the  collapsed  tables  could  be 
used  for  writing  and  gambling,  the 
last  occupation  being  always  in  order, 
the  dishes  and  cutlery  of  the  table 
giving  place  to  cards,  stacks  of  money 
and  now  and  then  an  old  style  re- 
volver. 

The  state  rooms  surrounding  had 
each  two  beds,  one  above  the  other, 
and  two  doors,  giving  access  to  the 
cabin  on  the  outer  passage,  although 
like  the  berths  of  all  state  rooms, 
they  were  suggestive  of  shelves  in 
family  vaults.  Above  this  was  a  sec- 
ond deck  where  there  was  no  cabin, 
the  state  rooms  being  end  to  end, 
and  the  doors  merely  opening  to  the 
outer  gangway.  These  were  the 
sleeping  places  of  the  under  officers 
and  upper  employes  of  the  boat  and 
excess  passengers.  Above  this  was 
the  "texas"  deck,  some  thirty  feet 
above  the  water,  and  from  here,  when 
the  cinders  were  in  abeyance,  was  an 
enjoyable  vantage  ground  for  taking 
in  the  panorama  of  shifting  scenery 
as  the  shores  receded  from  the  mov- 
ing boat. 

The  glories  of  these  I  experienced 
in  two  subsequent  voyages,  the  first 
of  them  all  as  has  been  noted,  was  of 
the  painful  mode  of  travel.  There 
was  no  use  of  a  deck  passenger  try- 
ing to  work  his  way  to  the  upper  re- 
gion for  a  surcease  of  his  discomforts 
to  enjoy  the  scenery  and  society  there 
accessible,  for  the  officer  In  charge 
knew  him  by  sight  and  brutally  or- 
dered him  down.  I  got  so  tired  of  my 
mode  of  travel,  my  rough  fare, 
washed  down  by  red  Missouri  water, 
by    day,    and    my    bed    of    freight    by 
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night,  that  I  concluded  to  offer  my 
steerage  ticket  and  a  reasonable 
boot,  for  a  cabin  passage  after  my 
first  day's  experience,  but  as  the 
clerk  wanted  my  lowly  voucher  cov- 
ered with  the  b^alance  of  my  ready 
money,  I  sadly  retook  my  humble 
quarters  and  kept  them  to  my  river 
journey's  end.  You  never  know  how 
precious  your  financial  belongings  are 
than  when  aboard  car  or  boat,  with- 
out a  single  friend  in  call,  and  you 
see  their  gradual  attrition  from  ne- 
cessary wear  and  tear  of  travel,  and 
no  show  of  replacement.  I  knew  it, 
for  the  time  came  when  the  last  cent 
went.  Mark  Twain's  "Life  on  the 
Mississippi"  is  a  classic,  but  he  never 
was  in  a  deck  passenger's  position  to 
give  his  experience  on  a  river  packet. 

Brought  up  as  a  country  lad  and 
just  from  boarding  school,  I  was  get- 
ing  a  tough  introduction  to  western 
life,  but  it  was  a  fitting  one  to  the 
hardships  I  saw  on  the  six  months' 
journey  across  the  plains,  which  sooi» 
followed.  I  was  entirely  to  myself, 
so  that  the  sympathy  of  hand,  eye  and 
voice  was  absent,  and  yet  there  was 
entertainment  and  a  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment connected  with  my  river  jour- 
ney. 

The  back  woods  landings  we 
stopped  at  to  load  or  unload  our 
bacon,  grain,  hemp  and  tobacco  were 
of  interest,  where  slaves  under  stren- 
uous urgings,  verbal  and  some  times 
physical,  brought  the  packages  to  the 
river  brink,  and,  on  the  run-out  stag- 
ings the  roustabouts  rolled  them  on 
board,  the  steamer's  mate  taking  the 
overseer's  place  in  keeping  them  to 
their  work.  The  vilest^language  and 
most  studied  curses,  with  an  occa- 
sional kick  or  blow,  were  the  induce- 
ments to  quick  movements,  but  the 
deck  hands,  on  our  boat  whites,  were 


used  worse  than  the  slaves  on  shore. 
Particularly  was  this  in  the  case  of 
loading  fuel,  all  of  which  was  car- 
ried on  board,  the  wood  being  found 
in  huge  ranks;  the  coal  in  hand-bar- 
rows. By  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween rivermen  and  owners  these 
were  measured  or  counted  by  the 
mate  of  the  packet  and  carried  on 
board,  by  night  or  day.  Under  the 
glare  of  flaming  pitch  pine  knots 
swung  aloft  in  iron  cages,  and  under 
the  high  staccato  of  the  mate's  voice, 
all  the  watchers  of  the  boat  were 
called  in  requisition,  and  in  a  circle 
passed  from  the  landing  to  the  boiler 
front,  carrying  from  two  to  four  cord- 
wood  sticks  on  their  shoulders,  or 
lugging  heavy  coal  boxes,  the  vocal 
stimulus  between  stronger  language 
being  "Look  wild!  Look  wUd!"  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  tense  boilers  in  loud 
roars  were  relieved  of  their  river 
sediment.  Then,  the  fuel  on  board, 
the  ropes  were  loosened,  the  huge 
wheels  churned  the  water,  and  the 
boat,  alive  with  light,  noise  and  power, 
worked  her  way  under  the  trees  and 
through  the  darkness,  with  showers 
of  sparks  streaming  from  her  tali 
stacks,  in  semblance  to  the  milky  way 
gleaming  from  the  sky  above,  and  the 
episode  was  over. 

The  boat  was  the  largest  of  her 
class,  which  would  mean  a  deck  width 
of  80  feet  and  a  length  of  350  and 
could  carry  1000  tons  freight  on  a 
fair  stage  of  river,  and  of  passengers 
have  cabin  capacity  for  200,  besides 
those  in  the  steerage  and  the  trans- 
ients. The  paddle  wheels  were  36 
feet  high  and  18  feet  wide  and  hung 
beyond  a  hull  of  but  40  feet  wide.  As 
the  freight  was  above  the  water  line, 
the  wheels  had  much  to  do  with  the 
balance   of   the   boat  like   out-riggers. 
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Each  wheel  had  a  separate  shaft,  re- 
quiring an  engine  apiece,  these  and 
the  cranks  being  on  either  side  of  the 
gangway.  The  cylinders  were  9  feet 
long  and  26  inches  across.  The  con- 
necting rods  were  of  wood,  30  f'^et 
long  and  strapped  each  side  with  iron 
to  stiffen  them.  Five  boilers  30  feet 
long,  furnished  the  power.  These 
were  four  feet  across  and  were  that 
high  above  deck  and  were  jacketed 
with  iron  fire  boxes,  while  from  these 
two  stacks  towered  aloft  to  the  height 
of  100  feet.  On  the  upper  deck  was  a 
bell  polished  to  the  extreme  of 
brightness,  and  at  that  time,  on  most 
boats  v/as  a  calliope  or  steam  organ, 
and  when  the  recital  was  "Jo  Bow- 
ers," "The  Devil's  Dream"  or  "John- 
ny Get  Your  Hoecake,"  the  din  to 
those  nearby  was  crazing.  On  the 
bow  was  the  slender  jackstaff,  with 
its  gilt  ball  and  streamer.  In  truth, 
on  bright  days,  wh^n  in  fullest  feath- 
er, a  first  class  river  packet  like  our 
"Polar  Star"  was  "a  thing  of  beauty," 
and  a  big  thing  at  that,  and  at  night 
moving  with  all  lights  ablaze,  it  was 
an  inspiration. 

My  point  of  view  was  too  near  wat- 
er level  to  be  commanding,  but  it  took 
in  interesting  vistas,  for  all.  The 
river  was  up  from  late  rains  and  melt- 
ing snows  in  the  Rockies,  and  was  in 
some  places  a  mile  wide.  The  banks 
were  friable,  and  now  and  then  a 
clump  of  trees  would  be  undermined  to 
float  away  until  some  of  the  stump 
ends,  with  their  heavy  earthy  encum- 
brances, would  catch  on  the  shallower 
reaches,  and  become  permanently  an- 
chored, when  they  were  menaces  tc , 
navigation  as  "snags"  or  sawyers. ' 
The  first  were  entirely  under  water, 
and  when  their  tips  were  worn  off  by 
contact  with  the  wheels  of  passing 
packets   were   capable   of  probing  up- 


river  craft  to  their  destruction,  as 
was  the  fate  of  our  noble  "Polar  Star" 
as  from  the  muddy  nature  of  the 
water  they  could  not  be  seen.  The 
"sawyers,"  so  named  from  their  sway- 
ing motion,  could  be  seen  and  avoided 
in  the  daytime,  but  at  night  it  was 
another  story,  for  they,  as  well  as 
floating  trees,  would  be  climbed  by 
the  paddle  wheels  till  the  steamer  ca- 
reened with  the  shock.  Time  and 
again  I  would  be  aroused  from  my 
bed  of  flour  bags  to  find  the  firemen 
unconcernedly  heaving  wood  and  ros- 
in into  the  roaring  furnaces  as  if  the 
boat  was  a  squirrel  and  tree  climbing 
its  nature,  when,  reassured,  I  would 
fall  into  a  troubled  sleep  to  dream  of 
my  quiet  home  by  the  contrasting 
Delaware. 

On  the  Mississippi  the  National  gov- 
ernment has,  as  far  as  possible,  clear- 
ed its  bed  of  obstruction,  the  sunken 
trees  being  dragged  from  their  an- 
chorage by  powerful  tugs  to  the 
shore,  where  they  are  cut  into  harm- 
less lengths  and  sent  adrift  to  the 
ocean,  and  the  stumps  hoisted  to  the 
bluffs  to  no  more  harm  the  passing 
steamer.  The  Missouri's  snags  are 
allov/ed  to  grow  and  multiply,  so  that 
it  is  now  abandoned  as  a  commercial 
water  way,  while  in  the  good  old  days 
it  was  navigated  to  Fort  Benton  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rockies,  and  the  main 
river  was  alive  with  sights  and 
sounds   of   steam   transportation. 

A  striking  event  at  night  on  the 
river  was  the  soundings,  for  the  rip- 
ples showing  shallow  water  could  not 
be  seen,  as  it  was  in  the  days  before 
electric  search  lights,  and  when  pine 
knots  were  the  main  illuminant  for 
detecting  danger.  Hanging  over  the 
bow  was  the  leadsman,  mechanically 
flinging  his  lead,  and  as  he  noted  the 
depth    on    his    line    would    wail    forth 
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his  findings  in  a  voic  -  so  p«CLiIiir  that  thoas 
hsa^^in^.  it  wouxci  n-:tver   fcrg^t    th::?  sound. 

The  capt  xins  of  these  boats  'vere  oft'^n  part 
or  rrincilal  owners  of  them, and  th*ir  heavy  1 03'- 

.  ses  from  fire  and  snaggings  wtr-i  often  financ- 
ially fatil.In  their  different  vocations  cant- 
Hins  had  the  agreeable  r»art3;the  oppoj^ite  com- 
ing upon  the  first  mates, and  to  be  the  popular 
ones  on  the  rivsr  wa'-  their  d-^j-igh^  .Cne  of  the 
steamboat  skippers  I  came  in  contact  ':'7ith,bore 
the  name  of  b3iing  the  handsomest  one  'the  fin- 
est boat  en  the  rivar,and  hi^  black  and  flow- 
ing whiskers  were  the  envy  of  his  brother  caTD- 
tains.To  such  as  he, the  decadence  of  '-vhat  once 

-Was  the  glory  and  wealth  of  thC'  hississlpi  and 
its  tributaries  was  a  sad  thought. K»  is  ncN  in 
other  and  prosperous  business , but  many  of  his 
compters  and  under  officers, who  fifty  years  a- 
go  l«d  autocratic  lives  on  their  floating.;  pal- 
aces are  in  the  seer  and  yello.v  l^af  of  their 
financial  world. 

xy  experience  of  46  years  before  causedme  to 
drop  on:^  day's  inning  at  the  ot  .Louis  Fair,  and 
as  much  alone  as  in  the  old  times,!  made  r"y  way 
towards  the  levee  one  bright  C)Ctober  noon.  us 
the  nu,mes  of  the  streets  were  called  out  whil^ 
trollying  along  I  was  impressed, as  formerly, bv 
thw  resemblance  in  nomenclature  of  thsmtc^iose 
in  Philadelphia, th3  central  street  leading  out 
from  th-"  river  being  ..-arket,and  th«  cross  ones 

-numbered.  To  add  still  further  semblance  those 
paralleling  lOarket  are  named  after  trees  as  are 
those  'f  Brotherly  Love. But  Jiarket  street  is  so 
much  narrower  than  our  own, and  the  business  on 
it  30  fallen  away  since  th«  decadence  of  river 
traffic  that  tl.e're  is  litti©  comparison  in  th-^ 
streets  especially  named. The  first  street  from 
the  levet?  is  *yomnerciai  jthan  come  the  numbered 
ones , beginning  vrith  First.  Larket  street  pitch 
es  sharply  dc.vn  to  the  river, as  dct^'?-  ourc  high- 
v/ay,but  the  decline  has  twice  the  length. ^n  el' 
eva+ed,  as  well  as  a  narrow  surfacf^  steam  road 
nasses  in  front  of  the  m.ain  building  line,  the 
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l:^ack,'','hsre^  twenty  stean  3-ines  are  ccnc^ntratod. 
I'wc  l^rid^es  sptin  the  river  h?5r(s;the  original  is 
known  as  the  "l^irLd3,"th«  second  built  the  "jYerch 
ant."  These, as  well  as  the  fert^y  beats, the  lines 
running  to  the  central  dspct  and  th"  depot  its- 
self  , are  07;red  by  a  corporation  in  which  ths  Wa- 
bash cit  a  ^reat  figure, bit  which  railroad  went 
some  tire  since  to  financial  ruin, ana  this  lev- 
ied a  heavy  tribute  on  the  miriy  st^an  lines  cen- 
tering a-*-  the  big  depot. The  Eads  bridge, with  its 
failures  and  successes  would  form  an  ©pic  which 
30E33  modern  Kcmcr  might  write  up, but  not  beiri^  in 
his  class,  I  rust  beg  to  be  excused  from  the  job. 

How  chan^.cd  the  scene  since, when"  in  the  olden 
days  X  first  saw  the  ^t  .L( ui3  levee. The  steam- 
boat business  was  then  its  glory,  .xlong  thsi  ri- 
ver shore,  in  three  lines,  lay  Vroll  on  to  one  hun 
dred  boats , loading  and  unloading. But  now  of  the 
throng  of  side-wheelers  1  saw  but  one, with  a  few 
smaller  craft . 

•  Boats  of  the  stern  wheel  paitern  are  the  only 
kind  now  built, and  these, except  ^or  light  pack- 
et transportation, a^e  for  tugbc:i.ts  ,or  i^ropellcT's 
for  tV'e  hu^e  bar^^es  row  in  use. Blown  up,3inkeiD, 
burned  to  the  waters  edge, or  else  in  process  of 
naturjil  decay, ths  wracks  of  these  once  prides  of 
the  ^^'isssissippi  are  rf  sad  m*'mori©3  among  the 
men  'rjho   vsed  ^c    "run  the  river."  • 

The  levee  as  i  first  saw  it  was  roughly  paved 
with  stone  ;ncw,evan  with  less  need,^?in^e  Mver 
traffic  is  so  far  gone, the  riv©^-  front  is  cov- 
ered with  lar^-Vj  be>l^.ian  blocks, among  which  are 
bedded  hUR-^  rocks  in  which  are  placed  big  rings 
for  securing  the  wharf  boats  from  'vhich  freight 
is  loaded  on  ♦■he  steamers,  as  the  riv«r  rises  -or 
I'owers ,  th-se  beats  are  shifted  tc  and  from  the 
shore.  In  th:*  early  days  of  3teamboating ,  the^e 
shifting  wharves  were  not  u«ed,the  depenrlffice  be 
ing  on  long  stagings  belonging  to  the  boats, and 
r--achmg  from  deck  to  shore. 

i.emcr'ie^  ^ ^  i.  f ^ -^"^er  xperience  on  a  western 
naclfit  in  Bifty  eight  induced  me  to  take  another 
rid =  en  what  was  a  comp  nion  boat, in  size  and -a 
rpearance  to  thf.  boat  1  had  traveled  on  near  50 
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ye  i.r3  bcfcr  ,tloi-^>  tTie  rr«:-«nt  oxcuraion  only 
cov«r«d  twenty  fcur  miles.  The  Sunday  •xcLrBior--? 
are  thronged  with  pagasngera  ,aF.ong  whicli  appear 
a  large  ro'ffdy  '•lenient, sc  1  chos^  a  we'?k-d  ly  for 
my  outing,  '"ith  few  ©xception  the  passengers  on 
board  were  '.Vorld's  Fair  vinitora,for  it  was  du- 
ring th:;  "Liousiana  Purchctae  Exposition,  "in  1904 
The  scenery  was  new  to  most  of  thtmjSO  a  d©lig*"t 
to  th»ir  eye^  was  the  expanse  of  sunlit  water  a- 
round  them, and  th«  bordering  bluffs  and  shaded 
shores. To  the  music  of  a  string  band,dind  cornet 
playing  the  leading  part, and  th**  clang  of  stat't 
ing  bsll  ii.nd  blow  of  •vhistle,bow  up  strisari,  the 
styl-  1  rernemb-ired  ao  well, we  steamed  out  into 
mid  river  jCirclea  across  and  down  stream, cind  we 
soon  were  making  rapid  headway  down  the  current 

The  "Ccrv/in  D.  Spencer,  **  cur  bod,t  was  once  th* 
3t. Louis, the  names  often  changing  on  thu  c]dtim* 
packets  when  ill  luck  l-sfs^ll  thsm.  This  st«am?r 
had  be©n  altr^red  frr  excursion  purposes, by  tak- 
ing cut  the  ?toLte  rooms .  The  dim;irnsions  an*  ma- 
chinery were  simil.a,r  to  thcsa  on  the  Polar  ^Star 
iry  old  tim«  boat. The  eighty-fort  width  of  deck 
was  used  as  a  dancing  floor, and  hence  the  music 
accim.panying  the  boat  .Further  amusement  is  furn 
ishsd  by  ths  gambling  machinery , which  is  openly 
worked  on  th<"  lowjr  deck, while  above  more  sci^n 
tific  ^. ames  are  on  the  go, and  '.rhere  the>  •  dimply 
curious  are  not  wanted  .I^owever  this  being  a  week 
day,  ana  fev/  of  tht;  sporting  crowd  present  ,(3nly 
two  gangs  were  running, sc  that  the  well  ^isp^?»d 
were  the  les3  annoyed, and  could  hiont  up  congen- 
ials  and  enjoy  them.selves. 

The  traveler  '.vho"wraps  himsslf  up  in  the  dig- 
nity which  do+h  hedge  a  king,"xnd  which  tpmsj  to 
make  common  mortal.-;  disagreeable , and  '"ho  r^r«l"^ 
the  aavance-  of  the  well  intent ioned , is  only  a 
dim.  Now  a  clam,  is  m.cre  snappy  than  an  oy.^.tftr, 
or  fv"v®n  a  well  drilled  hen-pecked  husband  , but  ^  • 
ia  hardly  to  b«?  pointed  at  with  the  finder  of 
pride. The  over  dignified  traveler  can  snub,  but 
a  snub  from  such  don^  count, for  such  rsbuffsare 
so  rare  they  are  soon  forgotten  in  the  r?^ciT"T^o- 
cai  r«turn3  the  genial  travelers  g'?t.  So, for  y^y 
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«n  joyrrent  ,b?»tv.'san  locking  at  th«  naohin^iiry  and 
feasting  ry  ay«^"  on  tli*  «ver  chjinging  shores,! 
y/As  txchanging  tj-oughta  and  exp-'^-ri^^nci^T  wttr  Un 
ion  and  ?»et«i  sclditra  :North*rn  ^anci.  Sci  th«rrif3r 
Trsrs,and  th<»ir  talk  add«d  to  ^he  pi*va'=^-ure3  of 
the    voyage . 

nnd  a  trio  conpcs«d  of  neither  of  the  a"bov« 
wtr«  ©ntertaining  as  wall  as  antagonistic  that 
"twc*s  ccrpany  and  thr««*3  a  crowd, "with  a  sug 
^estion  that  the  ia3t  numb«r  ia  an  agr3«a"bl*=it. 
was  a  sla.v«^hcid«r '  9  widow, h«r  rarri«d  daughter 
trv-vtling  ijnencumbarad.  ,and  a  lady  fri«nd,.«,ll  of 
whop  w«r«  of  th«  b«tt«r  class , inclined  to  aoc- 
ialbility  and  humorous  in  ••ctions.Th*  wider  w»,s 
hitt«r  tow  rcLS  th«  ^Tcrth^f cr,in  th«  good  tim»fl 
of  oIq  .^h«  did  not  ljav«  to  lift  a  finger  for 
helping  h«r-"5«lf  .Th«n  iShtrnan's  soldiers  swip«* 
htr  «ilv«r  plate  ana  hams, though  with  th?j  h«lp 
of  hsr  "nig^'?r3"3hs  had,a^-  sh#  thci  ght  hiildtn 
th«m  well.  They  w«r«  strict  church  woin*^n,but  a 
darkey's  ch-ince  for  h©av«n,s.xv©  to  wait  on  th© 
raster  and  Fi stress  as  of  cld,waa  no  good.  But 
all  thiB  inccni-istrsn^  talk  did  no  harm, ami  we 
know  hrw  haro  it  is  ^o  3quir»  our  logic  tc  suit 
c  ■  rcur  3t mc ::i5,and   put    ourselves  in  obl^re' places  . 

In  h«r  ^vidow's  w««ds,her  du '  1  hearing ;»v«n in 
that  feral  J  aver^iicn  tc  having  h«r  ag«  coinpro- 
ffiiscd  by  her  adult  cont«mporan«oi.  sn©ss  wit};  thr 
Civil  lVar,th«r«  was  a  pathos  about  thi??  Conf^d- 
•  rat«  rrlict, which  htr  bittttrness  towv-irds  i  s  of 
tf-»  North  could  not  rob  of  r^ympathy .  "Ch , "  laid 
«h«,"'^cu  of  the  North  cannot  und«rstand  what  w« 
cf  thr  ;:kuth  have  to  .nuiother  in  our  intercour- 
se ^"ith  you.We  havs  iostF^c  much.  T.y  only  btro- 
ther  wa3  in  th«  army, going  ?o  young  tre  f"j  c  u  1  i 
hardly  ccnsent  tc  the  parting,  .^nd  how  we  wor- 
ri«d  as  the  ronth  ■  and  y^ars  rolled  on!  Ch.inc- 
ellorsville  , Fredericksburg, Cef-ysburg  tho  V/il- 
«lerness,anal  th*  battles  fol lowing, rre  knew  that 
he  might  be  in, but  ht  lived  through  th'-sm.  Thrn 
our  other  trcubl'^s.  In  our  generosity , our  liv* 
stock  and  c^ops  wer*  giv«i^n  to  the  Cauee  tc  feed 
a-nd  mount  cur  ?!cldier3  .Cur  cotton  went  to  buy 
••rar  materia]  from.  I-Jurop^*  ,f  or  Ccnfedfrate  mon«y 
Tfa.?.   no   £Ocd    thf-rc.Sc   cur   holaing.=?!We]t  tiJl  .at  la=;t 
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fcame  a  call  for  carpets  to  cut  up  into 
blankets.  Ours  were  my  pride;  they 
•were  just  bought  before  the  war,  but 
father  said  they  must  go,  for  he  could 
not  feel  easy  while  our  soldiers,  and 
Rob  with  them,  were  shivering  among 
the  Virginia  hills  for  want  of  what  we 
could  do  without.  And  I  knew  it  had  got 
to  come.  So  mother  and  I  got  to  work 
with  hands  which  were  getting  hard- 
ened to  such  service,  cut  the  carpets 
into  blanket  lengths,  sewed  them  to- 
gether and  basted  the  ends,  and  sent 
them  north  with  our  blessings,  but  I 
had  tears  in  my  eyes  all  the  while, 
we  had  suffered  so  much.  You  talk 
about  your  sacrifices,  they  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  ours,  witn 
your  abundance  of  men  and  money. 
And  we  felt  worse  as  the  war  went 
on,  and  we  saw  the  inevitable  in  sight; 
all  our  work,  our  loss  of  life,  the 
thousands  of  wounded,  the  millions  of 
money,  all  to  be  gone  for  nothing. 
But  how  thankful  we  were  to  know, 
after  each  battle,  that  Rob  had  come 
out  safely.  Then  our  slaves,  one  by 
one  ran  away;  first  the  field,  and  then 
the  house  servants  went.  Finally 
came  the  mournful  news  preceding 
Appomattox.  We  were  seated  in  our 
carpetless  room  one  day,  full  of 
gloom,  for  a  straggler  from  our  re- 
treating armies  had  halted  just  long 
enough  to  tell  us  that  Rob  had  been 
killed  in  one  of  the  last  battles. 
Father,  who  had  kept  up  under  the 
most  disastrous  news,  now  broke 
down  completely,  for  he  was  well 
along  in  years,  else  he  would  have 
been  in  the  war.  and  mother  and  I, 
who  needed  so  much  comforting  our- 
selves, were  forced  to  his  help.  We 
were  a  sorry  looking  party,  when  a 
sight  came  before  us  which  changed 
our  gloom  to  pleasure,  for,  coming  up 
the   avenue   was   a  figure,   which,   de- 


spite rags,  sunburn  and  grime,  showed 
itself  our  poor  Rob — the  son  and 
brother  given  up  for  dead.  The  lost 
niggers,  the  lost  carpets,  even  the 
Lost  Cause  was  forgotten,  in  knowing 
that  the  dead  was  alive  and  the  lost 
found  in  the  return  of  our  loved  boy." 
The  gliding  of  the  shores;  the  pul- 
sations of  the  engines;  the  surge  of 
the  boat;  the  music  and  the  gay  cou- 
ples dancing  to  it;  the  quiet  gamblers 
around  the  table  by  my  elbow,  were 
unseen,  unfelt  and  unheard  at  the  re- 
cital of  an  incident,  which  had  been  re- 
peated in  similar  vein  time  and  again 
in  the  South,  and  so  emphasizing  the 
lines: 

"Ours    was   the    brightness    of   glory; 
Theirs  was  the  gloom  of  defeat." 

Of  the  trio  of  southern  ladies  I 
have  amplified  on  the  queriious  con- 
versation of  the  elder,  and  hinted  at 
the  restrained  feelings  of  the  daugh- 
ter, who  so  disliked  the  effervescing 
feelings  of  her  mother,  but  I  have 
merely  referred  to  the  third  of  the 
trio,  who,  though  an  intimate  friend 
was  as  different  in  the  way  of  section- 
al feelings  from  the  older  of  the  ladies 
as  could  be.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  before  the  close 
of  the  war  a  weak  sect  from  its  perse- 
cutions, and  under  the  ban  of  the  gen- 
eral public  for  its  opposition  to  the 
war,  and  yet  whose  members  showed 
their  courage  by  their  peaceable  re- 
sistance; suffering  imprisonment  and 
abuse  in  defence  of  their  peace  prin- 
ciples. Her  father  was  of  a  strong 
Union  family  who  had  contributed  a 
governor  to  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  was  a  Union  man  when  it 
took  courage  to  be  such. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  my 
chance  meetings  with  southern  peo- 
ple on  the  excursion  without  speak- 
ing of  an  interview  showing  that  what 
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we  call  the  philanthropiefa  do  not  run 
in  the  same  grooves  North  and  South. 
This  was  with  a  young  Arkansan, 
who,  after  telling  how  the  young  un- 
reconstructed harrassed  and  perse- 
cuted the  blacks,  till  he  could  brag  that 
"Nigger  Tom"  was  the  only  one  left 
in  the  neighborhood,  boasted  that  a 
man  could  not  get  a  drink  for  love 
nor  money  in  his  county,  where  they 
hated  rum  as  much  as  they  did  the 
"Nigger."  But  as  for  Tom,  he  was  a 
religious  man,  and  whoever  touched 
him,    save    in    the    way    of    kindness. 


would  wish  he  had  never  been  born, 
from  the  punishment  the  white  ad- 
mirers of  the  "nigger"  would  give 
them.  Like  the  lady  in  mourning  I 
spoke  of,  he  believed  there  was  a 
place  in  Heaven  for  Tom,  but,  like 
her,  it  must  be  in  a  serving  capacity. 
So  amid  such  episodes,  and  with 
the  sights  and  sounds  from  other 
sources  on  boat  and  shore,  and  on  a 
facsimile  of  the  old  "Polar  Star"  to 
bear  me  on  my  excursion,  I  passed 
several  hours  on  an  Old  Missouri 
Packet. 
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He  is  more  than  a  half  century  older,  he 
is  stouter,  his  hair  is  gray,  so  is  the  mus- 
tache, which  is  larger,  then  black  and  not 
much  more  than  shading  the  lip,  and  in 
place  of  the  blue  uniform,  shoulder-strap- 
ped with  a  captain's  insignia  of  rank,  and 
"gleaming  with  buttons  of  brass,"  showing 
the  worse  for  use  from  the  two  days'  stren- 
uosities  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam, 
he  now  wears  the  sober  dress  of  the  civil- 
ian, save  when  on  professional  duty,  when 
comes  the  conventional  and  conventual 
judicial  gown  of  office. 

This  represents  the  externals  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Junior,  whom,  though  I 
saw  him  but  for  a  brief  season,  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  calling  to  mind,  once  noted  as  the 
son  of  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  but  now  not  needing  the  reflec- 
tion from  that  human  luminary  from  hav- 
ing his  own  individual  personality  as  sol- 
dier and  jurist  to  popularize  him. 

It  is  more  than  fifty-one  years  ago,  dur- 
ing a  short  interval  of  camp  life,  that  I 
picked  up  a  copy  of  an  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  with  the  greediness  coming  from  re- 
stricted opportunities,  fell  to  reading  an 
article  with  the  above  heading.  Finding 
that,  though  in  a  minor  degree,  I  was 
personally  interested  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter, my  interest  increased  the  further  I 
read,  for  I  found  that  I  was  in  touch  with 
one  of  the  mentioned  situations.  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  the  Captain  mentioned  was 
his  son  of  the  same  name.  The  hunt, 
which  lasted  a  week,  was  to  find  the  loca- 
tion of  the  young  man,  an  officer  in  the 
20th  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  infantry, 
who  was  badly  wounded,  or  thought  to  be 
BO,  on  the  field  of  Antietam.  Dr.  Holmes, 
hearing  of  the  object  of  his  search  being 
at  different  places,  went  to  and  fro  over 


the  land  within  the  bounds  of  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Harrisburg  and  Hagers- 
town,  and  finally  found  him  at  the  latter 
place  and  just  starting  for  home,  having 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  wound. 
This  was  from  a  ball  through  the  neck, 
and  his  escape  from  death  was  miraculous. 
He  had  been  previously  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  on  which  occasion 
his  father  had  less  difficulty  in  locating 
him.  Young  Holmes  served  through  the 
war  with  distinction,  being  advanced  as 
the  strife  went  on,  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

While  interested  in  the  article,  stress  of 
circumstances  took  it  from  my  mind  after 
reading  it.  The  news  of  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  about  that  time 
and  preparations  for  our  regiment  going 
further  south  accounted  for  this.  In 
fact  the  reading  of  "The  Hunt  After 
the  Captain"  has  always  been  as- 
sociated with  the  reception  of  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
which  fell  like  an  affliction  over  all  our 
camp,  except  for  the  chronic  growlers  and 
disloyahsts,  for  there  were  some  of  these 
among  the  substitutes  in  the  regiment.  I 
well  remember  the  night  when  the  news  of 
the  reverse  to  our  arms  came,  when,  hud- 
dled on  a  platform  car  for  transportation, 
we  heard  from  a  wayside  camp  the  words 
of  "My  Maryland"  or  "The  Bonnie  Blue 
Flag,"  I  forget  which,  coming  through  the 
darkness  from  some  disaffected  soldiers. 
The  better  part  and  the  loyal  were  so  dis- 
heartened at  what  they  had  just  heard 
concerning  the  late  disaster  that  the  out- 
rage was  not  resented  as  it  would  have 
been  at  any  other  time.  The  sad  news 
and  the  traitorous  song  went  to  my  heart, 
while  the  lack  of  resentment  showed  a 
condition  of  affairs  the  most  discouraging, 
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although  not  to  be  wondered  at,  consider- 
ing the  disloyal  mouthings  of  the  disaf- 
fected of  the  North  and  the  weak  utter- 
ances of  many  of  the  loyal. 

I  did  not  expect  to  see  this  article  of  the 
elder  Holmes  again,  except  by  looking  over 
the  files  of  the  Atlantic.  But  it  had  been 
gathered  into  his  works,  where  I  lately 
came  across  it,  and  where  I  found  it  occu- 
pying a  considerable  part  of  a  volume.  An 
additional  interest  had  been  occasioned 
since  my  first  perusal,  for,  after  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  my  father  had  a  similar 
experience  in  the  way  of  misdirections, 
causing  fatal  delays  in  his  case,  for  his  son 
was  dying  when  found.  Holmes,  as  will 
be  seen,  brought  his  home  alive  and  ready 
in  time  for  fresh  adventure. 

Dr.  Holmes  showed  his  nature  in  vari- 
ous ways  in  the  three-score  pages  of  the 
"Hunt  after  the  Captain."  There  is  a  little 
of  the  necessary  and  traditional  hard- 
heartedness  of  the  physician  made  ap- 
parent, and  somewhat  of  the  pedagogue 
in  the  airing  of  Latin  words  and  sentences 
so  that  the  average  layman  must  consult 
a  classical  dictionary  of  quotations  or  lose 
their  points;  also  a  suggestion  of  "shop- 
talk,"  and  between  the  lines  evidence  that, 
if  he  had  ever  belonged  to  the  Sons  of 
Temperance,  he  did  not  show  bigotry  now. 
But  throughout  this  sample  of  the  "Auto- 
crat's" prose  writings  there  is  a  fund  of 
wit,  sentiment  and  information  which  dis- 
arms criticism,  and  shows  the  elder  Holmes 
all  the  man  of  letters  he  is  credited  with 
being. 

The  start  of  the  article  is  a  despatch  re- 
ceived at  midnight  after  the  awful  battle 
of  Antietam,  the  sound  of  whose  thunders 
and  the  scent  of  whose  spent  powder  it 
was  my  lot  to  experience,  without  more 
than  standing  in  a  distant  battle  line 
wherein  there  was  more  danger  of  being 
shot  by  an  inexperienced  file-closer  than 
by  the  retreating  rebels  on  our  flank.  It 
is  my  recollection  that  some  of  us  felt 
somewhat  shaky,  or,  to  put  it  mildly, 
iiervouB,  as  our  officers  told  us  to  "keep 


cool  and  fire  low."  We  were  nothing  more 
than  State  militia  out  of  bounds,  for  our 
assigned  place  was  north  of  the  State  line, 
though  we  willingly  went  beyond.  For 
this  waiving  of  rights,  the  National  Gov- 
ernment never  recognized  these  ununi- 
formed  sons  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  despatch  which  went  from  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland,  to  Dr.  Holmes  read: 
"Captain  H.  wounded,  shot  through  neck, 
thought  not  mortal." 

Then  came  the  doctor's  comments, 
shoppily  professional.  "Shot  through 
neck  ?  No  bullet  left  in  wound !  Through  a 
formidable  array  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves, 
each  as  big  as  a  lamp  wick,  and  the  spinal 
cord;  ought  to  kill  at  once,  if  at  all. 
Thought  not  mortal,  or  not  thought  mortal, 
which  ?  The  first  ?  That  is  better  than 
the  second!"  And  so  on  in  a  similar  vein. 
Then  hurried  preparations  and  an  at  once 
start  for  the  front,  and  as  yet  unknowing 
where  to  go.     It  is  Holmesy  all  through. 

In  the  car  there  were  friends  of  the 
Doctor,  and  these  would  fain  divert  his 
attention  from  a  dreaded  possibility.  But 
with  him  "there  was  society  where  none 
intruded,"  and  there  are  times  when  well 
meant  sympathy  jars  on  the  nerves.  "We 
are  but  human,"  is  but  a  tautological 
platitude,  but  it  is  an  excuse  for  claiming 
a  right  for  the  lowly  to  make  comparisons 
with  the  most  exalted,  living  or  dead,  and 
wherein  no  harm  is  done,  for,  if  in  the 
former  condition,  they  are  as  much  beyond 
caring  for  as  in  the  latter.  Thus,  if  I  see 
any  sameness  in  the  experiences  of  myseK 
and  Holmes,  it  is  while  acknowledging 
myself  in  the  comparison  of  a  candle  with 
an  arc  light! 

It  was  in  the  second  week  of  July,  1863. 
Although  there  was  no  connection  with 
the  North  from  where  we  were  picketing 
the  sluggish  inland  waters  of  South  Caro- 
lina, we  had,  from  the  admission  of  South- 
ern newspapers  assurances  that  great  Union 
victories  had  been  won  at  Gettysburg  and 
Vicksburg,  and  I,  with  the  rest  in  the 
camp,  was  rejoicingly   hailing  the  news; 
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but  soon  there  came  a  letter  from 
home  which  gave  a  shock  to  my  feelings. 
This  letter  announced  to  me  the  sad  fact 
that  a  brother  had  been  killed  in  the  first- 
named  battle.  Seeing  the  result  of  this 
news,  Captain  Hager,  commanding  our 
post,  came  to  me  and  sympathizingly  said : 
"Lieutenant,  I  know  how  badly  you  feel, 
let's  have  a  game  of  cards,  and  you'll  soon 
feel  better."  To  say  nothing  of  the  ill- 
timedness  of  the  suggestion  of  my  friend, 
I  was  unlearned  in  the  proffered  palliation 
and  kindly  motioned  my  friend  away. 
And  it  is  for  this  that  I  could  sympathize 
with  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  avoidance  of  his 
Job's  comforters.  And,  incidentally,  I 
will  mention  that  Captain  Hager  is  long 
since  dead,  and  that  I  know  of  but  one  of 
our  commissioned  officers  hving. 

But  the  Breakfast  Table  Autocrat  was 
not  blinded  to  what  passed  before  his  eyes 
as  he  looked  through  the  car  windows,  nor 
his  thought  as  to  their  suggestions.  He 
saw  New  Jersey  as  a  suburb  in  mutuahty 
with  the  great  cities  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  Its  apple  orchards  were  their 
champagne  vineyards  in  view  of  what 
their  cider  went  to  make,  and  the  slow- 
moving  mule-drawn  canal  boats  were  as 
blind  men  led  by  dogs.  These  thoughts 
must  have  been  when  he  had  made  the 
more  optimistic  diagnosis  of  his  tele- 
graphic despatch. 

In  Philadelphia,  towards  which  he  felt 
the  kindest  and  most  patronizing  feelings 
a  dweller  in  America's  Athens  could  vouch- 
safe, Holmes  made  his  first  search,  but 
there  he  failed  to  find  his  son,  for  it  was 
at  the  home  of  a  friend  in  that  city  where 
the  young  man  was  traced  after  his  former 
wounding.  The  Doctor  had  got  his  medi- 
cal education  at  a  Philadelphia  college, 
and  he  leniently  tolerated  Boston  fashion, 
the  square  angularity  of  the  street  corners, 
the  red  brick  houses  with  their  green  blinds 
and  white  marble  steps  and  window  sills, 
as  he  did  in  his  student  days.  The  water 
works  had  a  professional  interest  from  the 
similarity   of  the  action  of  their   pumps 


with  those  of  the  human  heart,  their  systole 
and  diastole — he  might  as  easily  have  used 
the  terms  expansion  and  contraction,  as 
applied  to  the  throbbing  seat  of  hfe — so 
impressing  him.  But  the  new-fangled 
suspension  bridge  at  the  Callowhill  cross- 
ing of  the  Schuylkill  was  not  to  his  liking. 
The  staunch  old  Wernwag  bridge  which  it 
had  replaced,  and  which  stood  solidly  on 
its  feet  instead  of  being  hung  in  the  air, 
Uke  a  pirate,  was  his  kind  of  a  river  cross- 
ing. It  was  the  palladium  of  the  plain 
Philadelphia  men  of  the  olden  time,  and, 
unless  hke  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  it 
again  strides  the  river,  those  ancients  will 
mourn  its  loss  as  did  the  Jews  of  old  their 
fallen  Jerusalem. 

I  am  transcribing  Holmes'  thoughts 
and  feeUngs  at  the  different  times  he  was 
in  Philadelphia  while  passing  through  it 
in  hunting  for  his  soldier  boy;  in  the 
stress  of  faihng  and  the  joy  of  finding, 
and  during  the  short  time  of  resting  at 
the  homes  of  friends  on  his  homeward 
way.  In  those  days  the  crowning  glory  in 
the  way  of  hostelries  was  the  Continental 
Hotel,  which  had  usurped  the  pre-emi- 
nence the  Girard  house  had  before  held, 
both  of  which,  in  filling  the  needs  of  an 
advanced  age,  have  been  relegated  as  back 
numbers  by  the  upstarts  on  Broad  street, 
even  as  they  had  eclipsed,  and  as  uncon- 
cernedly, the  down-town  hotels,  the  "Mer- 
chants" and  the  "St.  Charles,"  which  in 
their  day  were  the  acmes  of  Philadelphia 
caravansaries.  The  Girard  and  the  St. 
Charles  got  so  low  that  "there  were  none 
so  poor  to  do  them  reverence,"  and  the 
first  has  been  razeed,  and  partly  rebuilt 
into  something  foreign  to  its  original  de- 
sign, while  the  last  is  a  lodging  house  and 
restaurant,  though  of  the  better  class. 

In  a  happy  mood,  while  leisurely  on  his 
homeward  way  from  a  successful  find. 
Holmes,  senior,  attended  an  evening  sit- 
ting at  "Carncross  &  Dixey's  Opera 
House,"  on  South  11th  street,  as  he  had 
in  his  long  before  student  days.  It  was  a 
place  of  amusement,  rather  rural,  from  its 
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market  men's  patronage,  then  midway  in 
its  popularity,  and  before  "moving  picture 
shows"  and  "nickelodeons,"  with  their 
risque  attractions,  had  displaced  its  pecu- 
liar amusements,  and  made  it  almost  un- 
heard of  men — and  to  absorb  its  melange 
of  song  and  negro  minstrelsy,  with  their 
local  hits,  as  in  his  youth.  The  night  was 
warm,  and  through  an  open  window  the 
bovine  king  of  the  constellation  Aldebaran, 
from  his  sky-high  perch  looked  him  in  the 
eye  so  pointedly  and  impressively  that 
"Br udder  Bones"  and  his  black-faced 
drolleries  were  forgotten.  Thinking  a  friend 
who  sat  at  his  elbow  might  be  equally  awed 
at  the  sight,  he  called  his  attention  to  the 
gleaming  object,  but,  alas!  the  end  man's 
drolleries  so  eclipsed  "The  Bull"  that  the 
starry  Taurian  passed  unheeded  down  the 
sky,  save  to  the  Autocrat's  eyes  and  feel- 
ings, alone,  for  the  friend  "couldn't  see  it." 
In  Holmes'  goings  to  and  fro  he  twice 
went  through  Frederick,  Maryland,  im- 
mortalized by  Whittier  in  his  somewhat 
weak-foundationed  "Barbara  Frietchie." 
The  "clustered  spires"  introduced  in  the 
poem  so  conspicuously  would  make  it 
seem  that  the  Poet  of  Amesbury  had  pre- 
viously read  "The  Hunt  after  the  Cap- 
tain," for  Holmes  uses  the  same  phrase, 
and,  at  another  time,  "the  group  of  the 
steeples,"  so  they  seemed  to  the  Autocrat 
a  feature  of  the  place.     In  the  lines: 

"The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand, 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland," 

those  words  first  noted  occur  in  "Barbara 
Frietchie,"  though  speaking  from  personal 
observation,  a  visit  I  made  to  Frederick 
recently  does  not  justify  this  prominence, 
as  the  churches  there  are  not  by  any  means 
bunched.  Through  my  admiration  for  the 
Quaker  poet,  I  wish  he  had  used  quotation 
marks  in  connection  with  the  "clustered 
spires"  phrase  in  question,  and  that 
Dame  Frietchie's  house  had  been  located 
on  the  same  street  up  which  the  "rebel 
horde"  marched  "with  Stonewall  Jackson 
riding  ahead,"  which  it  was  not:  but  she 
did  hold  a  flag  out  of  her  window  (not  the 


attic,  for  she  was  too  weak  from  her  com- 
ing fatal  sickness  to  climb  so  high),  which 
she  waved,  but  it  was  on  the  next  day  for 
welcoming  the  Union  troops  who  fol- 
lowed the  Confederates  to  Antietam  and 
who  marched  up  the  street  beyond  the 
creek  from  her  house;  but  I  doubt  not, 
had  "Stonewall"  come  her  way,  she  would 
have  shaken  her  "silken  scarf"  at  him 
good  and  hard.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  are 
so  incHned  to  "beat  the  drum  iconoclastic," 
to  paraphrase,  whenever  occasions  come, 
and,  so  seemingly,  enjoy  doing  it. 

Getting  the  "warmest  welcome  at  an 
inn,"  so  often  quoted  in  a  quatrain  origi- 
nated by  the  poet  Shenstone  and  to  show 
the  conventional  modern  time  lack  of  hos- 
pitality, is  a  saying  which  did  not  appeal 
to  Holmes.  A  "toddy-mixer"  at  one  of 
the  hotels  he  put  up  at,  pleased  the  Auto- 
crat's fancy  by  patronizing  himself,  in  that 
it  cost  nothing,  "as  it  came  out  of  the 
store,"  as  the  storekeeper's  wife  said,  while 
drinking  one  of  his  own  decoctions,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  scant  courtesy  to  a 
questioning  "guest"  by  making  him  a 
pantomimic  answer  with  a  wave  of  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  steered  a 
glass  of  hot  stuff  to  his  mouth,  in  which 
act  was  a  combination  of  surliness  and 
inebriation.  The  "bar-keep's"  Falstaffian 
form;  the  Bardolphian  redness  of  his  face, 
and  his  supreme  indifference,  as  he  crooked 
the  "pregnant  elbow,"  appealed  to  the 
author's  artistic  feehngs.  Holmes  so  nat- 
urally hated  a  hypocrite,  that  a  non-pro- 
fessor, though  brutally  inclined,  suited  his 
style  of  ethics. 

You  have  heard  of  the  orthographical 
failure,  who,  during  one  of  his  bad  spells 
"begged  to  differ  with  Webster."  On  the 
same  lines,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
comparatively  egotistic,  I  go  on  another 
tack  from  the  person  mentioned  and  agree 
with  Holmes  about  the  temperature  of  the 
welcome  given  in  a  tavern.  In  1902  I 
patronized  a  Manassas  Junction  hotel, 
run  by  a  Shenstone  landlord,  so  full  was 
he  of  official  warmth.     "All  things  to  all 
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men,"  he  kotowed  in  a  lingual  way  to 
each  visiting  "Yank"  and  "Johnnie." 
After  some  conversation  with  me  before 
supper,  in  which  the  bloody  chasm  was 
neatly  bridged,  he  told  me  he  had  a  me- 
mento from  the  Bull  Run  battlefield,  which 
I  had  just  gone  over,  that  he  wished  to 
show  me.  Unwrapping  this  with  knowing 
winks,  he  exhibited  a  section  of  a  human 
jaw  bone  for  my  amusement.  He  did  not 
know  if  it  was  Federal  or  "Confed,"  but 
he  called  it  a  "trophy."  He  then,  follow- 
ing Shenstonial  lines,  asked  me  to  partake 
of  what  he  called  a  "dram,"  as  an  appetizer 
for  the  approaching  meal,  which  he  then 
invited  me  out  to,  with  a  wonderment  on  his 
face  as  to  why  I  declined  a  free  drink.  I 
may  mention  that  the  "feed"  was  greased 
up.  Southern  fashion,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  there  was,  between  the  jawbone  ex- 
hibit and  the  table  menu,  in  which  boiled 
cabbage  sounded  in  trumpet  tones,  a  con- 
dition that  enabled  the  traditional  "mine 
host"  to  make  up  a  good  profit  from  what 
his  "guest"  did  not  eat. 

There  were  few  towns  on  the  way  but 
what  offered  our  doctor-author  a  chance 
to  look  for  his  wounded  son  in  the  extem- 
porized hospitals,  where,  despite  his 
anxiety,  he  could  not  help  but  show  a  pro- 
fessional interest.  In  one  case  lock-jaw 
had  developed  from  a  wound.  In  addition 
to  the  opiates  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  the  victim  the  Doctor  suggested 
chloroform.  It  was  met  by  the  remark 
from  the  hospital  surgeon  that  it  might 
shorten  life.  "What  then,"  said  Holmes, 
"are  a  dozen  additional  spasms  worth  liv- 
ing for?"  Here  was  opened  up  the  ques- 
tion whether  legalized  homicide  was  justi- 
fiable in  desperate  cases,  where  death  was 
simply  a  matter  of  time,  which  the  Doc- 
tor, from  what  he  thought  a  practical 
standpoint,  could  affirmatively  answer. 
This  to  show  that  while  Holmes  was  on 
what  might  be  a  grewsome  pilgrimage,  he 
could  take  up  quite  a  lot  of  side  issues. 
But  the  idea  of  a  soldier,  who  had  left 
home,  friends  and  maybe  a  life  of  comfort 


and  ease,  as  so  many  of  the  country's  de- 
fenders did,  being  officially  killed  to  reheve 
pain  from  a  wound  from  which  there  was  a 
possibility  of  recovering !  It  would  seem  by 
this  that  the  person  who  answered  the  re- 
mark of  an  employee,  whose  wages  were 
disputed,  of  "Why,  I  must  live"  with  "I 
don't  see  why,"  might  have  been  a 
physician!  Your  "operator,"  who  does 
the  cutting,  while  the  other  fellow  does  the 
suffering,  can  be  mighty  cool ! 

As  prisoners,  or  sick,  or  in  hospitals, 
Holmes  came  across  what  were  then 
known  as  plain  "rebels,"  now  euphoniously 
termed  "Confederates,"  as  a  step-up  from 
"our  misguided  Southern  brethren." 
These  were  as  much  at  his  mercy  as  were 
his  clinical  or  dissective  subjects  in  his 
student  days  at  the  "Jefferson,"  though  I 
doubt  much  but  what  he  showed  as  much 
reverence  or  feeling  as  the  average  embryo 
doctor  does,  whether  that  is  showing  much 
or  httle,  any  more  than  that  the  victim  on 
the  table  could  not  "talk  back"  from  death 
or  its  etherized  semblance.  To  a  young 
rebel  who  was  speaking  disparagingly  of 
the  Northerners,  the  question  was  asked: 
"Did  you  ever  see  a  real  Yank  ?"  "Yes, 
and  shot  'em  too!"  Asked  why  they  were 
in  the  rebel  army,  the  answer  came  from 
well  and  wounded,  such  as  "To  fight  for 
our  homes,"  or  "for  the  excitement  of  it." 
The  Doctor  had  the  poor  "rebs"  at  his 
mercy. 

An  old  recitation  in  our  schoolboy  days 
was: 

"New  England's  dead,  New  England's  dead, 
On  every  field  they  lie. 
On  every  field  of  strife  made  red 
By  bloody  victory," 

and  reading  the  death-roll  of  Antietam,  its 
sectional  losses  coming  out  from  Holmes' 
story  show  it.  But  New  England  was 
not  alone  in  great  Union  losses.  And  I 
can  substantiate  this  from  my  own  home 
county,  two  companies  of  which  were  in 
the  r28th  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  The  one 
from  my  own  neighborhood  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  twenty-five  out  of  seventy- 
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five,  five  of  whom  were  killed  outright, 
while  some  of  the  wounded  suffered  ampu- 
tations and  the  death  of  others  was 
hastened  from  their  wounds.  One  pathetic 
case  was  that  of  Manoah  Geary,  a  young 
school  teacher  when  he  enlisted,  talented 
and  patriotic.  After  he  was  home  from 
the  hospital  and  his  time  of  enlistment 
out  he  was  made  a  Republican  candidate 
for  a  county  office  and  was  defeated  by 
the  party  in  majority,  thankless  for  his 
unselfish  devotion  to  his  country.  There 
was  a  draft  approaching,  and  it  was  well 
for  the  disloyal  to  have  someone  to  vent 
their  spite  on.  Geary  has  long  been  with 
the  silent  ones  beyond  the  river.  I  could 
have  some  sympathy  with  bim  as  I  ran 
for  a  legislative  office  the  same  year  and 
went  down  also,  though  I  was  less 
deserving.  In  canvassing  the  upper  end 
of  my  county,  which  was  shaky  in  refer- 
ence to  loyalty,  I  was  tactless  enough  to 
wear  enough  of  my  uniform  to  show 
where  I  came  from,  and  the  "blue  and 
brass"  were  as  deterrent  towards  getting 
Democratic  help  for  me  as  was  poor 
Geary's  leg  left  at  Antietam  for  him  when 
he  was  gunning  for  votes  in  the  same  sec- 
tion. The  casualties  in  our  local  com- 
pany came  from  the  enemy  hidden  in  the 
cornfield,  the  victims  having  been  in 
service  but  six  weeks,  and  that  in  camp. 

Our  "emergency"  militia  got  on  the 
field  too  late,  or  was  it  too  late  ?  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  glories  of  the  Antietam 
battle,  but  we  saw  enough. 

As  the  Doctor  went  on  his  errand,  by 
his  side,  and  on  similar  bent,  was  a  Mass- 
achusetts man.  At  a  halting  station  a 
telegram  was  handed  the  latter  saying 
that  the  dead  body  of  his  son  was  awaiting 
him  at  Hagerstown.  The  wounded  and 
dead  from  the  awful  casualty  list  at  An- 
tietam, running  up  to  12,000,  outside  of 
those  lost  at  South  Mountain  two  days  be- 
fore, showed  college  professors,  and  the 
sons  of  college  professors,  doctors, 
lawyers,  men  well  up  in  the  political  world, 
or  their  sons,  or  others  high  in  life,  a  class, 


who  in  other  sections  showed  their  pat- 
riotism vicariously,  by  eloquently  urging 
the  common  herd  to  go  and  fight  their 
country's  battles,  or  by  hiring  substitutes, 
were  they  unhappily  caught  in  the  draft. 
There  were  many  of  these  first  aids  to 
their  wounded  country  from  New  England, 
despite  the  talk  that  the  Abolitionists 
would  do  their  fighting  with  their  tongues, 
and  their  heroism  in  death,  or  in  the  bear- 
ing up  from  their  suffering  from  their 
wounds,  was  impressive  to  our  Doctor. 

"As  ships  that  pass  in  the  night,"  the 
captain  and  professor  came  within  eight 
miles  of  each  other.  There  being  a  mis- 
lead, the  latter  went  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  to  get  to  the  same  point,  passing 
through  Frederick,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia and  Harrisburg,  at  the  latter  place 
to  hear  that  his  son  was  at  Hagerstown 
where  he  had  been  for  a  week.  Thither 
he  started  at  once,  and,  entering  an  east- 
bound  car,  "the  first  one,  fourth  seat  to 
the  right,"  the  Doctor  found  his  captain: 

"How  are  you.  Boy?" 

"How  are  you,  Dad?" 

And  this  is  the  end  of  the  sixty-paged 
story,  and  with  such  an  antithesis! 
Really,  were  it  not  for  the  standing  of  the 
characters,  and  the  sentiment  back  of  it 
all,  I  might  use  the  hackneyed  phrase, 
"What  a  jump  from  the  subfime  to  the 
ridiculous!" 

The  cleavage  of  the  loyal  from  the  dis- 
loyal in  Maryland  seemed  to  have  its  cli- 
max in  Hagerstown.  Neighbors,  and  even 
famifies,  were  separated.  A  patriotic  and 
undivided  family  was  that  of  Mrs.  H. 
Kennedy,  a  widow  of  means,  with  two 
grown-up  girls  in  the  household,  who  lived 
in  the  residential  part  of  the  town.  Holmes 
well  describes  a  battle  as  a  vortex  which 
draws  in  the  combatants  from  different 
directions,  swirls  them  around,  holds  their 
dead,  and  sends  the  living,  maimed  or 
sound,  centrifugally,  from  the  bloody 
maelstrom.  Among  these  last,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy saw  a  young  man,  pale  of  face,  with 
halting  steps,  and  a  nock  bound  around 
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with  a  thick  bandage,  whom  she  at  once 
went  out  to,  and  invited  to  the  hospitahty 
of  her  home;  and  here  the  captain  of  our 
story  was  for  the  week  named,  and  thence 
went  the  telegram  which  brought  his 
father  to  the  home  bringing. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  succeeding  the 
Antietam  battle  that  three  Pennsylvania 
boys  of  the  "emergency"  militia,  who  had 
not  hesitated  to  "cross  the  hne,"  enjoyed 
for  a  while  the  hospitahty  which  a  seat  on 
the  front  porch  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  granted. 
The  lady's  kindness  was  soon  well  known 
to  Union  soldiers — too  well  known  to  some, 
for  many  were  thankless  ones,  and  who 
doubtless  were  among  the  nervous  when 
the  test  of  battle  came,  left  this  haven 
when  they  found  that  pie,  cake  and  ice 
cream  were  not  included  in  the  widow's 
handout,  for  I  saw  them  leaving  the  house 
grumbhng.  I  was  one  of  the  trio  named 
as  seated  on  the  Kennedy  porch,  the  two 
others  being  young  journalists,  and  full  of 
discussion.  While  there  the  front  door 
opened  and  a  somewhat  tall  and  slender 
youug  man  with  a  small,  dark  moustache, 
and  with  his  neck  swathed  up  as  if  being 
treated  for  diphtheria  entered.  He  wore 
the  shoulder  straps  of  a  captain,  his  home- 
name  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  and 
he  was  the  wounded  soldier  whom  the 
"Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  was  so 
long  finding.  He  was  nonchalantly  smok- 
ing one  of  the  cigars  of  the  country,  but 
how  he  performed  that  function  according 
to  the  laws  of  pneumatics,  with  a  hole 
through  his  neck  was  past  finding  out.  I 
only  know  that  the  leaden  perforation 
came  near  depriving,eventually,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  of  a  valued  mem- 
ber, besides  the  Union  army  of  two 
more  years'  service  of  a  soldier  who  further 
distinguished  himself  before  his  time  had 
expired. 

Those  were  the  days  of  pro-McClellan- 
ism  and  conservatism  among  army  officers 
and  the  rank  and  file  themselves,  given  to 
indisposition  to  "fight  for  the  nigger." 
Young  Holmes  was  by  no  manner  of  means 


disposed  to  be  of  this  class,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  his  untrammeled  talk, 
which  justified  the  immediate  aboHtion  of 
slavery,  the  arming  of  the  negroes  as 
Union  soldiers,  the  punishment  of  the 
leading  rebels,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
the  "damning  with  faint  praise"  the  mili- 
tary hero  of  the  hour.  General  McClellan, 
words  just  then  almost  meaning  mihtary 
ostracism  in  a  Union  officer.  It  was  our 
thought  that  he  went  too  far  in  his  radi- 
calism at  a  time  when  the  Border  States 
were  so  hard  to  keep  in  line  for  the  Union, 
and  when  the  Democrats  were  fast  getting 
in  the  political  saddle  in  hitherto  strong 
Republican  States,  as  confirmed  in  the 
later  elections.  We  were  not  in  touch  with 
young  Holmes  throughout,  I  am  sorry  now 
to  say,  but  were  glad  to  see  his  inde- 
pendence in  outspoken  words,  so  different 
from  the  time  serving  then  prevailing. 
This,  and  his  living  up  to  his  convictions 
by  risking  his  life  for  his  country,  together 
with  his  advancement  to  his  present  pos- 
ition, makes  me  read  with  added  interest 
Holmes'  "Hunt  After  the  Captain." 

It  may  cause  wonderment  that  this  sol- 
dier, even  though  able  to  smoke  a  cigar 
when  wounded  in  so  vital  a  part  and  who 
could  perform  the  vocal  service  necessary 
to  argue  against  the  prevaihng  sentiment 
of  the  time,  voiced  generally  by  Union 
officers  and  which  even  dominated  the 
actions  of  the  administration,  would  yet 
remain  a  week  in  Hagerstown,  instead  of 
hurrying  home.  But,  as  Holmes,  Senior, 
says,  a  strenuous  year  in  the  service, 
wherein  Ball's  BlufT,  the  "On  to  Rich- 
mond" campaign,  the  Second  Bull  Run 
and  the  windup  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam,  justified  young  Holmes  in 
"playing  soldier,"  in  the  general  use  of  the 
term  and  of  taking  things  easy,  even  if  but 
for  a  week,  after  so  long  working  the  part 
and  lingering  in  the  genial  hospitality  of 
the  Kennedy  household,  where  the  female 
portion  were  by  no  means  mature.  I  am 
presumptuous  enough  to  have  a  fellow- 
sympathy  with   him   myself,    though   on 
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different  lines.  I  well  remember,  after 
nine  months'  hardships  in  crossing  the 
plains  and  tramping  around  California, 
my  two  weeks  of  culminating  ease  in  San 
Francisco  before  "steamer  day,"  when,  in- 
stead of  being  filled  with  homesickness,  I 
dallied  away  the  time,  matterless  of  its 
prolongation;  in  fact,  wishing  that  the 
steamer  might  be  delayed.  The  over- 
strung bow  loses  its  tension.  Let  it  rest 
awhile  and  it  will  send  the  next  arrow  fur- 
ther and  stronger.  Young  Holmes  had  a 
needed,  if  wondered  at,  rest  in  Hagers- 
town.  Going  home  he  finished  getting 
mended  up,  when  to  the  front  again  he 
went,  again  "to  fight  for  the  nigger,"  and 
win  promotion.  He  was  hardly  twenty- 
one  when  I  saw  him  as  a  captain.  He  is 
now  well  on  in  years  and  I  trust  happily 
married;  if  so,  in  the  fitness  of  things,  his 
wife  should  have  been  one  of  the  Kennedy 
girls,  who  so  kindly  cared  for  him  in  stress. 

Of  a  difference,  because  the  end  of  one 
was  tragic,  and  the  other  not,  but  suffi- 
ciently similar  to  bring  into  mention,  was 
the  culmination  not  far  from  the  Mary- 
land town,  of  an  occurrence  I  have  alluded 
to,  and  not  ten  months  later,  besides,  there 
was  a  personal  contact  therewith.  This 
was  when  my  father,  on  lines  similar,  and 
nearly  as  circuitous,  was  striving  to  learn 
the  fate  of  a  son  whom  he  had  reason  to 
think  had  fallen  at  Gettysburg.  Arriving 
in  a  rude  conveyance  in  the  darkness  of  an 
early  morning,  accompanied  by  a  strange, 
mysteriously  appearing  dog,  which  partly 
followed,  partly  led,  to  the  end  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  which  left  him  as  mysteriously 
as  he  came  when  the  mission  seemed  to  be 
over,  my  father  at  last  reached  the  Third 
Corps  field  hospital.  Going  from  ward  to 
ward,  from  which,  silently  but  openly, 
were  being  carried  out  one  by  one  those 
who,  "after  life's  fitful  fever,  slept  well," 
a  voice  came  across  the  cot-lined  aisles 
where  lay  the  sick  and  wounded  relics 
of  the  battle  towards  the  travel-stained 
seeker  of  his  son,  "Here  I  am  father." 

There  was  then  a  further  recognition, 


next  a  wandering  of  the  mind  towards  home 
scenes  of  the  wounded  soldier,  then  a 
repetition  of  the  words  of  command  and 
advance  which  preceded  his  mortal  wound- 
ing, and  then  a  merciful  death.  There 
was  a  coincidence  in  the  two  meetings, 
but  what  a  difference  in  the  feelings  bring- 
ing the  salutations! 

I  conclude  this  article  with  some  tran- 
sient remembrances  brought  back  from  our 
nearby  presence  on  the  17th  of  September 
1862,  to  the  battlefield  of  Antietam,  and 
whose  clamor  was  so  manifest,  and  whose 
human  flotsam  and  jetsam  was  so  before 
our  eyes  the  next  day,  and  how  the  sounds 
came  to  our  ears,  and  the  smoke  to  our 
nostrils.  The  cannonading  and  the  under- 
lying voUies  of  musketry  sounded  distinct- 
ly, the  odor  of  sulphur  came,  though 
faintly,  through  the  heavy  summer  air,  the 
smoke  of  battle  was  plainly  seen,  while  in 
the  early  morning  came  the  sight  of  the 
hundreds  of  wounded  who  would  bear 
transportation  to  their  homes  or  distant 
hospitals.  In  ambulances,  in  rude  vehicles 
(Holmes'  conveyance  was  a  milk  wagon), 
or  on  foot,  where  there  were  no  wounds  in 
their  legs  to  prevent,  they  came  into 
Hagerstown,  to  lie  along  the  suburban 
roads  and  lanes  near  the  depot.  Many 
were  Uttle  more  than  boys,  but  when 
the  nature  of  their  wounds  allowed  of  it, 
they  showed  a  cheerfulness  which  was 
remarkable,  perhaps  from  the  fact  that 
the  most  of  them  were  furloughed  for 
home.  The  humble  dead  were  being  bur- 
ied where  they  fell;  those  of  rank  were 
lying  in  a  sort  of  state  in  public  buildings 
in  readiness  for  an  early  sending  back 
whence  they  started  a  year,  or  maybe 
but  a  few  weeks,  before,  so  full  of  hope, 
and  unselfishness  in  their  devotion  to  their 
country.  Among  these  was  Col.  Samuel 
Croasdale,  from  our  county  and  of  the 
128th  regiment  mentioned,  whose  body 
lay  in  the  Court  House.  The  more  fortu- 
nate of  the  wounded  found  temporary  ref- 
uge in  the  private  homes  of  loyal  citizens 
among  whom  was  the  captain  of  our  local 
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company.  By  night  the  dead  on  the  field 
were  buried,  the  Union  soldiers  with  all 
possible  care  and  their  graves  marked, 
while  the  Confederates,  in  many  cases, 
received  interment  discreditable  to  the 
burial  squads.  One  marker  read,  "In 
this  hole  he  the  rebel  General  Anderson 
and  eighty  other  rebels." 

Army  wagon  after  army  wagon,  loaded 
with  muskets  and  accoutrements,  thrown 
away  by  the  wounded  or  dropped  by  the 
dead,  were  coming  into  town  on  the  18th 
and  19th  for  further  transportation  to 
distant  Government  depots.  Numbers  of 
muskets  had  two  or  more  charges  in  them, 
rammed  down  through  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  or  the  inabihty  of  the  men 
behind  them  to  know  under  the  din 
whether  or  not  they  had  been  discharged. 
A  rifle  I  brought  home  with  me  had  three 
cartridges  rammed  down  its  throat. 
Through  the  splintering  of  the  stocks  and 
the  bending  of  the  barrels,  from  being  run 
over  by  the  artillery  in  changing  position, 
thousands  of  the  muskets  were  useless. 

Down  on  the  battlefield  was  a  ghouUsh 
feast  for  the  abnormal  among  the  emer- 
gency men,  who  had  got  as  far  as  Ha- 
gerstown  and  for  the  less  patriotic  followers, 
who  at  first  came  as  far  as  the  State  line, 
and  then  halted  till  they  found  that  Lee 
with  his  army  was  in  retreat,  when  they 
boldly  came  forward.  Many  partook  of 
the  feast  in  a  visual  way,  then  to  come 
back  and  vent  their  shocking  experience 
on  those  who  did  not  rehsh  such  scenes. 
But  I  am  getting  away  from  the  subject 
matter  of  this  paper,  and  conclude  by 
saying  that  the  ununiformed  volunteers 
from  Pennsylvania  got  more  than  they 
expected  to  get  when  they  left  home. 

The  day  after  the  battle  I  saw  one  of 


the  most  impressive  sights  of  my  life.  It 
was  the  remnant  of  Colonel  Kenly's  Sec- 
ond Maryland  regiment  marching  through 
Hagerstown  along  the  Williamsport  pike 
and  in  the  wake  of  Lee's  retreating  army 
whose  crossing  of  the  Potomac  had  created 
much  excitement  in  the  North,  particularly 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
and  to  meet  which,  such  thousands  of  un- 
drilled  militia  had  been  rushed  to  and 
across  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State. 
This  was  the  scant  portion  of  a  border 
state  regiment,  and,  coming  from  a  slave 
holding  section,  which  was  tenderly  dealt 
with  by  the  national  government,  its  pass- 
ing was  loudly  cheered  by  the  loyalists 
along  the  roadway,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  slightly  wounded  from  the 
preceding  day's  battle,  in  which  they  had 
mutually  participated.  But  the  shattered 
battalion  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter  as 
it  jauntily  marched  along,  with  its  saved, 
though  tattered  flag,  and  singing  as  they 
went  the  hymn  with  its  chorus  of,  "Halle- 
lujah! Hallelujah!  We're  a  happy  httle 
band.  Hallelujah!"  then  prevalent.  It 
sounded  pitiful,  and  seemingly  forced,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  thinned  ranks  of 
the  marchers. 

But  what  have  this  and  other  interjec- 
tions of  this  article  got  to  do  with  "My 
Hunt  after  the  Captain"— this  reverse  title 
to  "Japhet  in  search  of  a  Father."  Cer- 
tainly more  than  a  prosaic  hcense  in  con- 
necting them  with  Holmes'  story,  for  these 
sidehnes  were  incident  to  a  Union  victory, 
which  was  in  turn  incidental  to  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  of  President  Lin- 
coln, who  was  holding  this  for  issuance  as 
soon  as  a  national  success,  such  as  the 
Antietam  victory,  would  put  the  North  in 
a  mood  for  its  reception. 


IN  REFERENCE  TO  "A  TROPICAL  JOURNEY" 


In  the  account  of  my  late  travels  in  the 
tropics  I  referred  to  a  fellow-passenger, 
who  in  his  age  isolation  appealed  to  me, 
for  we  were  the  oldest  of  the  passengers 
aboard  the  "August  Wilhelm,"  and  who 
on  further  acquaintance  eventuated  into 
an  interesting  character.  The  last  I  saw  of 
him  was  when  he  was  wandering  from  post 
office  to  post  oflSce  of  Colon  and  Cristobal 
looking  for  a  remittance  to  enable  him  to 
spend  some  time  on  the  Isthmus,  previous 
to  his  going  up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco 
and  thence  to  his  home  in  Colorado.  I 
had  lost  his  last  name,  but  afterwards  got 
it  through  the  steamer  office  from  having 
his  first  initials,  but  not  his  location,  be- 
yond his  State.  I  have  mentioned  that 
after  going  through  nautical  promotions 
from  a  whaler's  cabin  boy  to  assistant 
harpooner,  and  that  after  the  whales  had 
departed  from  their  handy  hunting  grounds 
he  had  for  years  sailed  the  Seven  Seas, 
and  eventually  graduated  to  a  man-of- 
war's  man  when  his  country  called  him  in 
the  time  of  our  great  rebellion.  And  now, 
with  nothing  but  his  State  for  a  location, 
I  had  given  him  up  as  lost  to  sight,  but 
fresh  in  memory,  as  was  my  faithful 
"Scottie"  of  the  Plains  and  of  my  Cali- 
fornia wanderings. 

But  through  an  old  schoolmate  living  in 
Denver,  who  kindly  followed  up  the  faint 
clew  based  on  but  a  State  location,  and 
when  county  directories  failed,  remember- 
ing that  my  sought-for  friend  was  a  stock 
raiser,  he  looked  over  those  stockmen  who 
had  registered  their  brands,  when,  lo,  there 
was  the  name  and  post  office  of  my  ship- 
mate, "The  Ancient  Mariner"  of  my  seek- 
ing, and  a  comrade  of  my  tropical  jour- 
ney. So  I  then  wrote  to  my  located  friend, 
the  result  being  a  cordial  letter,  showing 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  our  isolated 
connection  with  the  main  part  of  the 
ship's  company  from  being  the  oldest  men 
on  board,  and  coupled  with  an  earnest  in- 
vitation to  the  hospitality  of  his  ranch. 


He  further  stated  that  he  had  missed 
connections  with  the  expected  remittance 
at  Colon  by  one  day,  and  that  having 
barely  enough  money  for  steerage  passage 
up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco,  he  had 
missed  the  chance  of  a  stay  at  the  Isthmus 
long  enough  to  see  the  wonders  of  the 
Panama  Canal;  told  of  his  month's  voy- 
age on  a  slow  steamer  and  his  safe  arrival 
home. 

So  much  for  William  B.  Stacy,  my  ship- 
mate of  the  "August  Wilhelm." 

Now  about  that  Hamburg-American 
steamer.  When  the  terrible  war  now  on 
began  that  company  had  over  four  hun- 
dred vessels  on  the  seas,  with  tonnages 
from  40,000  to  5,000;  the  last  the  tons  of 
our  comparatively  small  craft,  and  so  she 
sailed  with  the  rest  until  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, as  her  first  name  fitted.  She  found  a 
war  had  been  declared  by  which  she  was 
doomed  for  capture  by  any  one  of  the 
allied  ships  afloat.  So  she  snuggled  into 
the  neutral  harbor  of  Cartagena,  Colom- 
bia, where  she  now  lies  and  indefinitely 
marooned,  with  such  of  her  humanity  as 
has  not  been  able  to  get  home  to  fight  for 
the  "Kaiser  and  Gott,"  an  alliance  which 
should  frighten  the  allies,  but  which  does 
not;  perhaps  because  the  allies  do  not  be- 
heve  there  is  any  such  alliance. 

I  often  think  of  the  heads  of  that  ship 
which  was  my  home  for  a  month  in  torrid 
and  wintry  weather;  heads  sometimes  so- 
ciable, sometimes  austere;  the  always 
agreeable  stewards  and  waiters;  the  en- 
gineers and  firemen  at  their  hot  work  in  a 
hot  chmate;  the  roustabouts  and  deck 
hands,  and  particularly  such  of  those  who 
as  reservists  have  been  able  to  cross  seas 
to  get  to  their  colors,  or  such  of  these  as 
are  above  the  earth.  I  can  say  that  I  am 
not  with  them  in  the  sorry  work  their 
Kaiser  has  got  them  mixed  up  with,  but  I 
can  never  forget  the  kindness  of  the  stew- 
ards and  waiters  I  had  dealings  with 
on  the  "Prinz  August  Wilhelm." 


IN  WAR  TIME  AND  AFTER 


This  is  the  story  of  a  life  whose  in- 
dividual phases  at  their  time  of  ac- 
tion did  not  excite  especial  interest 
from  their  commonality,  but  which 
now,  from  their  mutual  relations,  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  principal  per- 
sonage of  this  sketch  is  typical  of  the 
hosts  who  went  into  and  through  the 
Civil  War,  to  come  home  and  again 
take  up  their  ways  of  peace. 

John  Borton  was  a  country  lad, 
raised  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania; 
a  section  which  should  have  been 
strongly  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  from  William 
Penn's  settlement  along  the  river 
which  washed  the  shores  of  that  por- 
tion of  this  state,  and  where  so  many 
of  the  faith  had  settled.  A  farmer's 
son,  he  had  the  chances  of  a  boy  so 
situated — plenty  of  work  and  not 
much  play,  with  a  good  stock  of  com- 
mon school  education  to  fill  in  the 
chinks. 

He  came  of  a  race  of  Quakers- 
Quakers  back  to  and  beyond  the  an- 
cestral emigrant  who  came  over  with 
Penu  in  the  "Welcome."  The  first  ct 
the  faith  had  been  a  soldier  under 
Cromwell,  became  converted  by 
George.  Fox's  preaching  after  the  war 
between  Roundhead  and  Cavalier  wf>s 
ei  (ifid.  and  died  a  martyr  to  his  re 
ligion  in  a  London  prison.  His  widow 
and  her  only  son  came  to  America. 
The  son's  name  was  John  Borton,  and 
this  title  was  kept  up  for  generations, 
from  the  manner  of  the  time. 

After  the  elder  John  joined  Friends. 
and  until  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
the    Bortons    were    non-resistant,    pa- 


tiently bearing  the  scoffs  and  jeers 
and  physical  abuse  of  the  powers 
temporal,  whether  of  Puritan  or  rival 
successor.  By  the  theory  of  atavism, 
the  even  spirit  of  the  Bortons  seemed 
to  leap  across  peaceful  generations  of 
consistent  meeting-goers  and  to  carry 
its  possessors  into  the  whirl  of  the 
war  between  the  Continentals  and  the 
British.  Our  John's  grandfather  was 
the  second  to  get  under  its  influence, 
when,  as  a  lad,  and  against  his  father's 
protests,  he  joined  the  patriot  army 
and  fought  till  Yorktown  closed  the 
contest.  Then  the  Quaker  soldier 
came  home  to  be  promptly  disowned 
by  his  meeting,  in  the  thoughtless 
manner  of  those  days,  when  Quaker 
material  was  plenty  and  the  heads  of 
meetings  felt  as  if  they  could  well 
afford  to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  their 
Discipline  in  reference  to  its  clause 
on  War.  But  he  continued  his  meet- 
ing-going and,  without  joining  the 
Free  Quakers,  the  resort  of  many 
Friends  who  did  not  wish  to  alto- 
gether break  from  their  old  time 
faith,  as  did  so  many  who  had  been 
in  the  war,  he  continued  his  meeting- 
going,  and,  after  some  probation,  was 
again  made  a  member  of  Friends. 
Passing  two  generations,  the  slumber- 
ing spirit  of  the  Bortons  was  to  again 
break  out;  this  time  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War. 

As  I  have  said  it  was  a  Friendly 
neighborhood  where  John  Borton  was 
raised,  and  on  a  homestead  which  had 
been  a  century  and  a  half  in  his 
name.  For  miles  around  farm  joined 
farm    tenanted    by    members    of    his 
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faith,  or  those  of  its  descent.  But  for 
all  that,  on  account  of  the  many  of 
his  boat-boy  school-fellows  in  winter 
time,  for  the  school-house  was  near 
the  canal,  and  the  companionship  of 
so  many  "bound-boys",  he  had  a 
chance  to  know  that  his  world  was 
not  altogether  a  "thee  and  thou"  and 
First-day  go-to-meeting  world.  John 
tried  to  be  a  consistent  Quaker 
boy,  as  his  parents  desired,  but  from 
the  lukewarmness  of  his  school  com- 
rades of  his  own  faith,  and  his  un- 
sympathetic associates  outside,  he 
found  it  uphill  work.  This  last  fac- 
tion had  sport  sometimes,  particularly 
the  boat-boy  section,  in  twitting  him 
with  his  faith,  especially  the  portion 
relating  to  non-resistance,  and  its  con- 
nection with  cowardice,  but  once  or 
twice,  on  driving  him  to  the  wall,  o"* 
literally  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
they  found  out  that,  in  time  of  peace 
he  had  so  far  prepared  for  war,  that 
they  were  fain  thereafter  to  let  him 
alone.  The  fighting  blood  of  the 
younger  John  Borton  was  not  temp- 
ered with  the  martyr  spirit  filling 
his  Cromwellian  ancestor,  and,  when 
provoked  to  the  proper  temperature, 
it  found  vent  in  blows. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Debating 
Schools;  starting  among  the  boys, 
sometimes  at  the  close  of  the  week's 
exercises,  they  formed  outlets  for 
bursts  of  argument  and  oratory, 
which,  in  individual  cases,  developed 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  cross- 
roads school  house.  When  grown  up, 
and  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
these  young  men  took  part  in  the  Ly- 
ceums, as  the  more  advanced  debat- 
ing schools  were  called  and  held  in 
the  same  school  house,  or  the  hall  of 
a  nearby  village,  when  on  especial 
occasions  lawyers  from  the  county 
seat  took  part,  and  those  with  ad- 
vanced inclinations  much  profited 
thereby. 


One  of  these  was  John  Borton,  wh> 
beginning  on  such  subjects  as  "Which 
is  the  most  destructive,  "Fire  or 
Water?",  or  "Who  has  suffered  the 
most  at  the  hands  of  the  White  Man, 
the  Indian  or  the  Negro?",  was  ready 
in  mature  years  to  take  part  in  dis- 
cussions relative  to  Captital  Punish- 
ment and  Negro  Slavery,  and,  when 
the  great  struggle  was  imminent, 
which,  as  1860  approached,  was  to 
test  the  strength  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions, he  was  prepared  with  a 
mind  stored  with  the  right  and  wrong 
of  slavery  spreading  over  land  as  yet 
unacursed  with  its  blighting  influ- 
ences, and  was  ready  to  take  the 
stump  at  local  Republican  gather- 
ings, and  once  or  twice  at  mass  meet- 
ings to  give  vocal  vent  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  particularly  when  the  time 
came  to  advocate  the  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  was  the  Captain  of 
a  "Wide  Awake"  company,  holding 
the  while  his  simple  creed  in  abey- 
ance which  condemned  so  glittering  a 
show  from  lamp  and  oil  cloth,  and 
particularly  the  semblance  to  war  in 
the  way  of  drill. 

The  great  man  he  spoke  for  was 
elected  president,  but  by  spring  the 
cloud,  which  at  election  time  was  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  now  iark- 
ened  tr.e  heavens.  But  as  with  a 
flash  of  lightning,  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter  rove  this  from  horizon  to 
zenith.  Those  who  had  opposed  Lin- 
coln's election,  and  who  had  pre- 
dicted war  on  its  cousumation,  nov/ 
told  the  Republicans  to  go  fight  for 
the  "nigger,"  and  particularly  en- 
joined those  who  had  been  "Wide 
Awakes"  to  utilize  their  experience 
in  drilling  for  the  defense  of  their 
faith.  I  admit  that  some  of  these 
torchbearers  of  the  past  winced  under 
this  advice,  welltimed,  albeit,  but 
John  Borton  needed  no  such  spurring, 
for  at  the  first  call  for  troops  he  was 
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on  hand  and  eager  to  start  the  muster 
roll  at  the  county  seat.  He  was  not 
officially  ambitious,  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  for  the  three  months  which 
the  hopeful  thought  would  be  all  the 
time  needed  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion. During  this  time  he  was  in  no 
serious  engagements,  and,  compared 
with  the  service  he  saw  afterwards, 
his  ninety  days'  enlistment  was  a  pic- 
nic. 

So  John  came  home  to  the  hum-drum 
of  farm  work,  but  he  was  not  satis- 
fied. It  hurt  him  to  know  that  a  re- 
enlistment  would  further  go  contrary 
to  his  parents'  wishes,  for,  plain 
Friends  that  they  were,  they  were 
loth  to  see  this  foundation  of  their 
creed  thus  ignored:  the  opposition  to 
war;  besides  he  was  an  only  son,  and 
was  needed  at  home  on  the  farm. 
But  the  Bull  Run  disaster,  which  oc- 
curred while  he  was  out,  made  him 
think  that  the  dread  work  beyond  the 
Potomac  was  by  no  means  ended. 
So  as  the  days  passed  at  his  quiet 
farm  duties,  these  became  more  irk- 
some, and  his  ancestral  blood  soon 
went  from  fever  heat  to  boiling,  ani 
his  parents  at  last  gave  a  reluctant 
consent  to  his  again  going  to  hib 
country's  defense. 

How  many  have  forgotten,  or  never 
heard  of  the  unwritten  household 
tragedies,  quiet,  although  neverthe- 
less tragic,  when  the  matter  of  sepa- 
ration from  near  relatives  became  a 
duty  by  the  boys  of  the  household, 
and  when  it  was  a  question  by  the 
parents  whether  what  they  had  done 
for  their  sons  was  not  paramount  to 
what  they  owed  their  country.  It  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  although  a  matter 
not  for  the  patriotic  assertors  of  the 
universal  desire  of  the  able  bodied 
men  of  the  North  to  go  to  the  front, 
to  be  proud  of,  that  after  the  first 
burst  of  enthusiasm  there  was  not  so 
much  desire  to  lose  life  and  limb  for 


the  salvation  of  the  Union,  save  on  a 
force-put.  There  was  a  greater  will- 
ingness to  see  whether  their  neighbor 
went,  by  those  who  were  ready  to 
jump  at  the  chance  to  enlist.  But 
Borton  and  his  comrades  were  not  of 
that  class,  nor  would  they  have  been 
had  their  time  to  enlist  come  in  the 
later  time  when  eathusiasm  had 
cooled  off  and  the  reasoner  stepped  in 
And  this  is  not  strange,  when  we 
think  of  the  thousands  who  re-enlisted 
in  the  height  of  the  war,  who  knew  its 
terrors,  and  who  knew  that  those  at 
home,  equally  concerned  with  them 
as  to  the  necessity  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Union,  were  living  at  their 
ease,  safely  making  money,  while  the 
soldiers  in  the  field,  on  day-laborer's 
wages  were  risking  every  thing  for 
their  country.  But  those  boys  who 
were  willing  to  enlist,  often  had  tear- 
ful and  stormy  times  when  persist- 
ently answering  their  country's  call, 
none  the  less  from  their  parents  op- 
position to  war,  and  from  their  en- 
listing in  opposition  to  the  traditons 
of  a  Society  whose  peaceful  tenets  had 
so  long  been  taught  them. 

At  the  war  meeings  got  up  to  pro- 
mote enlistments  there  were  speakers 
of  the  "go  boys"  class,  but  with  John 
Borton  it  was  "come"  and  at  these 
meetings,  while  his  regiment  was 
forming,  his  call  to  duty  gained  many 
recruits,  several  who  were  his  school- 
mates, two  scores  of  whom,  from  first 
to  last  were  Union  soldiers.  For 
what  he  had  done  he  was  entitled  to 
an  ofllicer's  commission,  but  he  was 
Quixotic  in  his  modesty,  and  with  Na- 
poleon's saying  in  his  mind  that  every 
private  carried  a  marshal's  baton  in 
his  knapsack,  he  resolved  to  go  to 
war  as  a  common  soldier  and  advance 
by  merit  alone.  He  lived  to  see  un- 
derserving  upstarts  set  over  him 
through  political  influence  and  to  re- 
gret not  having  made  better  use  of  his 
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opportunities.  His  comfort  from  then 
on  was  the  companionship  of  a  school- 
mate and  neighbor  named  Franlc  Con- 
ard,  who  enlisted  with  him,  and 
shared  his  joys  and  sorrows  while  he 
lived. 

This  is  not  to  be  a  history  of  the 
Civil  War,  at  most  it  is  but  the  story 
of  one  or  two  participants  with  their 
disappointments  and  successes,  an  in- 
finitesimal fraction  of  the  millions 
who  from  first  to  last  left  home  for 
tboir  country  to  die  on  the  field,  or  to 
come  home  to  rejoice  or  be  sorry  that 
they  did  what  others  equally  obligated 
did  not  do.  Side  by  side  these  com- 
rades drilled  and  marched,  did  fa- 
tigue duty,  went  out  on  picket,  stood 
in  line  of  battle,  and  gave  and  took 
like  chivalrous  Northern  soldiers. 
They  had  their  spells  of  wishing  them- 
selves behind  big  trees,  or  better  still 
that  they  were  home  in  safety  when 
the  bullets  first  spat  around  them  and 
old  friends  and  neighbors  threw  up 
their  hands  and  fell,  permanently  or 
for  removal  to  the  rear,  but  getting 
used  to  it  enabled  them  to  get  over 
these  feelings,  nostalgic  or  otherwise, 
and  they  fired  to  kill  t.n  get  even  with 
the  Johnnies  who  v/ere  gunning  for 
them.  Sometimes  after  fight  or 
march  they  were  tco  exhausted  to  do 
more  than  lie  doA^n  and  sleep,  at 
others  they  lay  awako  and  talked  of 
present  conditions,  what  the  outroiue 
of  it  all  would  be.  whether  they  were 
or  not  doing  more  than  their  share 
of  dying  for  their  country,  while  t^o 
many  of  the  shoulder-strapned  were 
getting  the  glory  and  so  many  at 
home  earning  their  easy  money  and 
sleeping  on  feather  beds.  Different 
in  their  natures,  John  being  hopeful, 
and  Frank  inclined  to  fits  of  blues, 
they  were  equally  brave  and  unselSsh. 

It  was  after  the  sorry  failure  at 
Ball's  Bluff  when,  after  swimming  the 
Potomac  they  spent  the  night  in  their 


old  Maryland  camp,  thankful  that  tne 
merciless  bullets  which  sank  many  nf 
their  comrades  spared  them,  that  they 
got  their  first  shock  as  to  the  sweet- 
ness and  glory  of  dying  for  one's  coun- 
try, yet  both  settling  down  to  their 
grim  determination  to  go  to  the  bit- 
ter end  along  the  line  they  started  on, 
although  John  blamed  no  one  for  the 
disaster,  while  Frank  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  military  criminality  of  a 
general  who  would  cross  a  river  to 
fight  without  a  way  of  successful  re- 
treat. Their  near  call  to  death  put 
them  in  a  serious  mood,  and  like  many 
another  Damon  and  Pythias  of  the 
war,  they  made  postmortem  arrange- 
ment should  either  of  them  fall  in  che 
next  battle,  that  the  survivor,  should 
there  be  one,  would  see  that  the  dead 
was  identifyingly  buried,  or,  if  wound- 
ed, have  the  needed  care,  and  word 
sent  to  the  anxious  ones  at  home. 

I  must  here  state  as  a  domestic 
phase  of  the  lives  of  these  young  sol- 
diers that  each  had  a  girl  at  the 
North  to  whom  he  had  promised  mar- 
riage, so  that  when  on  dress  parade 
the  band  made  the  return  march  to 
the  quick  tune  of  ''The  Girl  I  Lefc 
Behind  Me,"  the  air  was  full  of  pleas- 
ant reminiscences.  The  name  of 
John's  fiancee  was  Mary  Waver,  of 
Frank's  Jane  Brinton.  Mary's  fam- 
ily name  had  once  been  Weaver,  but 
an  ambitious  ancestor  thinking  it 
savored  too  much  of  trade,  changed  it 
to  Waver,  a  name  suited  to  Mary's 
vacillating  nature.  Jane's  surname 
was  Brinton,  meaningless  save  as  it 
told  of  one  of  the  Quaker  familiea 
who  immigrated  among  the  earlist, 
but  she  was  true  as  steel  to  friend  or 
lover.  Both  were  good  looking  and 
intelligent,  but  naturally  different. 
In  their  feelings  towards  the  great 
war  then  pending  they  were  anythin£? 
but  one.  Family  influence  had  some- 
thing  to    do    with    these   varying   na- 
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na^.breG .  -arv  *  3  I'ather  waa  oppos  a  to  the  '.Vcir , 
i'rom  the  start  tc  finish,  iria  when  tho  drtifb' v.f 
IP62  vva,3  L  r(iered,and  t'vo  of  his  bovs  drew  un- 
Ilga.y  nu^^bers  ,u.nd  hj  had  to  buy  aubsti^-ute  ^ ,' 
'he  was  ^..pposed  to  the  strife  more  thj,n  eve-r^\ 
although  thi-  f ee  !  iiv  was  soineThat  afterwards 
by  a  Tat  hay  contract  for  the  arny.  Jane's  on 
ly  brother  'vas  in  the  arny, and  her  father  was 
anon^.  the  most  loyal  .ind  hopeful.  Mary  called 
the  var  cruel  and  unnoscessary ,and  bitterivop 
posed  .John's  going  into  it, but  she  loved  hi'", 
if  self ishly, and  ircurnod  him  as  a  lost  chance 
for  rrarriage. 

The  first  big  fight  our  boys  get  in  was  An- 
tietain,  ^he-*"  John  was  wounded, and  so  badly  he 
was  sent  to  the  North  to  be  better  c^red  for. 
it  was  hard  to  be  so  'vounded,but  then  it  rade 
him  accessable  tc  his  friends , including  ^'ary. 
How  pleasod  was  ^-oes  without  saying. ^ut  as  to 
his  intended  he  ivas  shocked  at  bar  lack  cf  na 
trie tisEjf or  she  wasted  her  time  in  trying  to 
get  his  di3ch.i.rge  on  account  of  a  wound  which 
jchn  .vas  anxic  us  to  ^-.et  he  iled  that  he  could 
hurry  to  tho  front  .^.t  his  home  they  needed  hJjT' 
and  she  did  also. but  her  pleadings  were  in  all 
in  yain.  So  ono  by  one  he  bade  them  all  good 
bye, and  he  was  igain  with  his  comrades.  ^^ 

From  there  he  soon  wrote  to  his  mother  ;lt  re 
vires  u,  stcut  he^rtjana  one  full  of  patriotisn 
+!o  not  feil  outra^.ed  at  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  the  North  towards  the  soldiers  bat- 
tling in  the  front.  It  ".vas  in  the  gloom  of  a 
winter  night  that  with  several  other  convales 
cants  1  left  the  station  at  Broad  and  Prime  , 
We  were  se.ited  on  the  curb  waiting  for  the  go 
ing  of  the  train, and  as  tho  civilians  passed- 
in  and  out  it  angered  re  to  see  their  contem^^- 
tious  iniiffer^nce  tow^irds  -  us  who  were  so  de 
serving  of  their  notice  .Iv-any  of  the  men  ought 
to  have  been  a.n  the  ra*ak3,and  as  for  the  wom- 
en, they  drew  their  skirts  from  us  as  they  pas 
sed,as  if  ccntact  vith  our  uniforms  mi^ht  soil 
them.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  cur  souls  revolted 
at  such  inclif i'3r_ence?''ut  it  will  take  a  great  ' 
deal  more  th-i.n  this  to  O'^vrercome  our  devot  c  n 
tc  our  countrv  " 
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Thus  wrote  John  Borton  home  from 
Virginia  during  the  memorable  year 
,1864  when  tk©  Union  army  was'mak* 
iog    its    third    move    on    Richmond; 
"Our    regiment    escaped    Gettysburg 
last  year,  but  we  are  getting  it  hot 
and  heavy  this.       We  are  now  with 
Grant  in  his  series  of  fights  or  slaugh- 
ters, whichever  his  friends  or  critics 
choose  to  call  them,  and  made  on  the 
time  he  said  he  would  adhere  to  if  It 
took  all  summer.    But  such  times  as 
I  we  have  had !     I  can   hardly  realize 
I  that  I  am  the  same  man,  who  as  boy 
land  youth  sat  First-day  after  First-day 
'  in  our  meeting,  listening  to  sermons 
full  of  the  essence  of  peace,  or  at  our 
business  meetings  hearing  the  Quer> 
ies  read,  one  of  which  was  so  con- 
demnatory of  "war  or  the  incitements 
thereto".    And  here  I  have  been  for 
days  standing  up  to  shoot  or  be  shot 
at,  as  if  such  was  the  second  nature 
of   myself   or   the   one   firing   at   me. 
But  it  went  hard  at  first.    1  tried  to 
not  fear  danger,  but  I  caught  myself 
seeking  the  shelter  of  house  or  tree 
or  any  rise  of  the  ground  to  escape 
death.  But  now  my  nerves  are  steeled 
UP,  fearing  nothing,  and  I  can  say  the 
same  of  Frank,  for  he  is  a  brave  fel- 
low.   But  awful  as  has  been  the  fight- 
ing  between   the   Rappahannock   and 
the  James,  the  sights  of  the  days  fol- 
lowing were  worse.    The  swolen  dead, 
with  their  staring  eyes,  and  the  bur- 
ial parties  trying  to  hide  them  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  made  a  scene 
enough  to  drive  patriotism  from  the 
hearts     of     ordinary     mortals.       But 
those    who    have    lived    to    press    on 
from  the  First  Bull  Run  to  this  slaugh- 
ter place,  I  can  say  without  boasting 
are  not  of  the  ordinary  make  up.    I 


see  enough  to  tell  me  I  will  never 
get  home  alive,  but  something  back  of 
it  all  tells  me  I  will.  I  begin  to 
think  there  is  something  in  present- 
ments. I  have  seen  those  who  have 
said  before  going  into  battle,  they 
would  never  come  out  alive,  who  wer* 
killed,  and  those  who  stoutly  claimed 
,  that  the  bullet  was  not  moulded  to 
)  hit  them,  who  came  out  unharmed.  I 
I  have  been  watching  Frank  and  I  see 
signs  of  despondency  in  him  some* 
times  which  makes  me  ready  to  hear 
a  fateful  prediction  the  next  time  we 
go  into  battle.  But  that  does  not  af- 
fect his  bravery,  he  fears  nothing." 

The  night  they  broke  camp  for  the 
wilderness  Campaign,  the  mail,  some- 
what delayed  was  distributed.  Who- 
ever has  participated  in  this  function 
from  the  standpoints  of  an  army  in 
campaign,  knows  its  accompanying 
Joys  and  heartaches  from  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  letters  from  home. 
The  getting  one  too.  might  bring 
either  pain  or  pleasure,  for  there  were 
letters  from  wives  cheering  up  their 
h*\Bbands,  and  letters  from  wives  \ 
whining  for  their  pay;  from  sweet*' 
hearts  full  of  love,  or  of  urgings  to 
desert;  from  fathers  comforting  their 
boys,  or  wishing  they  were  home  to 
relieve  them  of  their  endless  toil;  60 
that  the  disappointed  soldiers  who 
left  the  canvas  postofflce  were  not 
such  objects;  of  pity  after  alL  The 
tent  of  the  writer  of  this  history  "was 
the  regimental  postoffice  for  nine 
months,  and  he  knows  considerable 
of  what  he  speaks.  v 

Among  those  who  got  a  litter  in 
the  mail  alluded  to  teas  John  Borton. 
The  handwriting  he  knew,  but  as 
many  another  with  this  knowledge  he 
looked  at  hlB  signature  from  every 
standpoint  before  opening  the  mis> 
sive.  In  the  assurance  that  what  ever 
it  contained  was  for  his  happiness, 
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but  one  glance  at  its  contents  caused 
him  to  put  it  aside  with  sorrow  and 
anger,  for  within  was  a  broken  mar- 
riage engagement  based  upon  the 
meanest  of  motives.  Previous  letters 
from  Mary,  to  any  other  than  one  with 
John's  loyalty  of  heart,  would  have 
shown  between  the  lines  what  was 
eventually  coming.  The  letter  start- 
ed out  with  the  usual  sisterly  prom- 
ises, and  then  went  on  to  say  that  a 
change  of  feeling  beyond  her  control 
from  current  circumstances  had  come 
about.  There  had  been  no  need,  she 
said,  for  the  war;  if  she  had  ever  fav- 
ored it,  it  was  because  she  was  hypno- 
tized by  his  speeches  at  war  meetings 
and  by  his  letters  from  the  front,  but 
her  heart  was  with  him  no  longer; 
that  he  had  shown  selfishness  in  de- 
serting her  for  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  "duty  to  his  country,"  but  what 
she  now  believed  was  based  on  his 
thought  that  the  clouds  of  war  would 
not  bring  much  of  a  shower,  anyhow, 
and  that  he  would  come  hoijie  with  a 
halo  of  glory  around  his  head  that 
would  light  him  to  political  prefer- 
ment. She  believed  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken more  than  he  had  bargained 
for;  that  a  husband  in  hand  was 
worth  a  dozen  possibilities  on  the 
firing  line,  and  that  husband  she  now 
had  for  sure  in  a  man  John  well  knew 
as  a  former  suitor  of.  hers,  but  who 
now  was  a  successful  lawyer  at  the 
county  seat,  and  that,  moreover,  the 
war  would  never  get  him,  for  caught 
in  the  last  draft,  he  had  put  in  a  sub- 
stitute for  three  years,  and  that  the 
war  would  not  last  that  long.  Be- 
sides that,  if  he,  John,  came  home 
alive  he  might  be  minus  an  arm  or  a 
leg,  and,  in  his  over  stock  of  senti- 
ment, he  would  say  she  was  in  honor 
bound  to  marry  what  was  left  of  him, 
and  it  was  a  whole  man  or  none  with 
her.  Besides,  from  what  she  knew 
and   had   heard   of  him   in   battle,   be 


would  get  killed,  anyhow,  and  then 
she  might  lose  her  chance  for  a  hus- 
band, and  more  contemptibilities  in 
that  line.  These  words  were  not 
those  actually  used,  but  they  made  the 
substance  of  the  letter. 

Borton  read  this  with  its  burden  of 
selfishness,  pettishness,  bad  faith  and 
disloyalty,  and  then  threw  the  ill- 
omened  missive  into  the  blaze  of  the 
camp-fire  by  whose  light  he  had  read 
it.  Much  as  their  confidences  had 
been  mutual,  he  said  nothing  of 
Mary's  perfidy  to  Frank  when  he  next 
saw  him. 

With  his  friend  it  was  different. 
Frank  had  found  a  letter  from  Jen- 
nie when  he  got  back  from  the  skirm- 
ish line,  tired  with  fighting  and  the 
inward  march,  and  his  spirits  were 
buoyed  up  with  its  contents  with  their 
cheer,  hopefulness  and  confidence. 
And  now  the  conditions  of  the  two 
comrades  were  reversed,  but  both 
were  filled  with  the  determination  to 
follow  out  the  lines  of  their  duties 
to  what  ever  end  they  led,  Frank  no- 
ticed Borton's  change  of  manner,  but 
as  he  said  he  had  no  letter,  a  white 
lie  over  which  the  recording  angiof 
was  justified  in  using  his  eraser  to 
the  limit,  for  he  hadn't  it  then,  the 
fire  having  it,  he  attributed  his 
friend's  sadness  to  his  not  having 
been  equally  favored  with  him. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  skirmish- 
ing and  fighting,  and  there  were  tok- 
ens for  the  morrow  for  an  instalment 
of  horrors  that  would  belittle  the  com- 
bats of  the  past,  though  even  now, 
in  sight  of  the  bivouac,  lay  scattered 
dead,  a  phosphorescent  glow  lighting 
up  their  staring  faces  through  the 
gloom.  The  boys  sat  around  the  fire 
while  talking  of  what  had  happened, 
tie  present,  and  what  might  come  in 
the  near  future.  Frank  further  told 
of  Jennie's  letter,  in  which  she  had 
announced  herself  as  something  more 
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tban  a  sympathizer  with  the  North, 
for  she  was  going  to  devote  her  life 
to  hospital  service,  and  would  at  once 
leave  for  the  front,  and  congratulated 
his  comrade  for  having  a  fiancee 
equally  as  loyal  with  his  own.  De- 
spite the  awfulness  surrounding  them, 
when  the  largest  armies  which  had 
ever  confronted  one  another  on  the 
continent  were  spread  about  them, 
Frank  was  fain  to  revert  to  the  time 
when,  at  the  little  station  -of  Friends- 
ville  they  parted  from  Mary  and  Jen- 
nie, and  how,  for  fear  of  being  ridi- 
culed by  their  less  sentimental  com- 
rades, they  strove  to  be  not  over  de- 
monstrative, and  how,  as  their  feel 
ings  overcame  them,  they  waived  con- 
ventionalities, and  wept  and  hugged 
to  their  hearts'  content.  But  John 
soon  changed  a  subject  so  painful  to 
him,  to  take  up  a  matter  so  common 
to  comrades  on  the  eve  of  battle;  pos- 
sibilities of  death  to  them,  or,  if 
wounded,  where  they  hoped  not  to  be 
smitten.  And  that  was  in  the  back. 
They  realized  the  stigma  of  a  wound 
showing  retreat,  and,  did  they  get 
home  with  such,  the  life  mortifica- 
tion they  would  feel,  and  they  agreed 
that  death  would  be  better  than  such 
conditions.  The  writer  knows  of  a 
circumstance  where  a  soldier,  simply 
from  being  struck  on  the  heel  by  a 
bullet  was  twitted  by  some  of  his 
neighbors  after  getting  home  as  be- 
ing a  coward,  and  yet  he  was  one  who 
could  have  got  his  discharge  on  the 
score  of  disability,  and  yet,  when  his 
time  ran  out  reenlisted.  That  some 
of  these  sneerers  /ere  of  age  to  on 
list  and  shirked  their  duty,  goes  with- 
out saying,  for  such  were  the  humans 
of  the  time.  In  reference  to  being 
shot  from  the  rear,  the  fact  that  Gen- 
eral Phil.  Kearney,  that  "knight  with- 
out fear  or  reproach,"  met  his  death 
from  a  wound  in  the  back  was  never  a 
consolation     to     a   soldier    who    was 


wounded  thus.  So  they  said,  these 
loyal  comrades,  if  the  Johnnies  beat 
them  back  they  would  retreat  facing 
the  enemy,  if  they  stumbled  back- 
ward at  every  step,  so,  that  dead  or 
alive,  those  at  home  could  not  say 
they  were  cowards.  Their  talk  be- 
came grewsome  as  it  advanced,  about 
lying  helplessly  wounded  and  being 
trampled  upon  by  their  charging"  or  re- 
treating comrads,  or  run  over  by  artil- 
lery wheels;  the  awful  wounds  they 
had  seen  their  neighbor  boys  suffer, 
faces  disfigured,  bodies  riven  by  shells, 
and  limbs  shot  away,  and,  had  they 
expressed  their  feelings,  they  would 
have  wondered  why  some  of  those  at 
home  could  not  "spell"  them  a  little, 
for  they  owed  their  country  as  much 
personal  service  as  did  they.  And 
then  their  talk  would  shift  to  specu- 
lating on  the  rewards  they  would  re- 
ceive if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  gei 
home  alive,  and  their  quiet  repose 
after  the  din  of  war  was  over,  and  the 
preferments,  otficial  and  otherwise, 
which  would  be  handed  to  them  on  sil- 
ver salvers  for  their  good  and  faith- 
ful service.  "And  now",  said  Frank, 
"1  will  tell  thee  what  will  make  thee 
proud  of  thy  consistency,  but  which 
made  those  who  told  it  feel  as  if  they 
were  saying  something  beyond  belief, 
althougli  our  insistence  on  being  af- 
firmed into  the  service,  instead  of 
breaking  our  rule  of  Discipline  by  be- 
ing sworn  in,  had  an  inconsistent  ap- 
pearance after  our  breaking  a  more 
fundamental  rule  of  the  Society  of 
I'^nends  by  going  to  war.  What  I 
heard  M-as  that  they  never  heard  thee 
swear  but  once,  and  that  was  when  a 
minnie  ball  just  grazed  thy  ear,  and 
thee  exclaimed,  "My,  Goody!"  They 
had  not  dwelt  on  such  matters  lately, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  mu- 
tual warnings  that  they  Vv'ould  never 
have  such  an  opportunity  again. 

And  here  I  will  pause  to  remark  that 
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the  use  of  the  "plain  language"  b> 
those  engaged  in  such  abandonment  of 
Quaker  principles  as  were  these  boys 
may  seem  to  outsiders  strange,  but 
this  was  a  common  matter  among 
those  who  as  near  relatives  and 
neighbors  went  together  in  the  army, 
as  happened  often.  Groups  of  young 
Friends  were  frequently  affirmed  in 
together. 

In  looking  back  the  more  than  fifty 
years  since  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  it  seems  strange  how  the  men  of 
th'  .Wirth  liable  to  military  service, 
unconsciously  lined  themselves  into 
two  classes:  those  who  felt  it  their 
duty  to  risk  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try, and  those  v,'lio  did  not,  and  how 
easily  the  one  rested  in  their  amenity 
from  danger,  and  how  manfully  and 
unselfishly  the  other  marched  and 
fought  without  reproaching  the  fel- 
lows in  the  far  rear.  When  home  on 
their  furloughs  the  soldiers  acted  as 
if  simply  on  a  visit,  and  not  as  it 
there  in  despite  of  wounds  and  death, 
and  they  scarcely  noticed  the  weari- 
ness on  the  faces  of  rheir  listeners  as 
they  heard  the  recounting  of  their  ex- 
ploits, and  which  some  times  brought 
expressions  on  the  tongues  of  the  dis- 
loyal, such  as  "they  had  better  go 
back  to  the  front  and  earn  their  thir- 
teen dollars  a  month,  even  though 
they  were  the  wages  of  sin-even 
blood  money." 

The  long  roll  beat  towards  day- 
break. Lee  had  made  an  assault  on 
the  Corps  to  which  our  boys  belonged, 
and  the  sights  and  sounds  of  war 
were  soon  around  them.  Their  regi- 
ment was  ordered  on  a  charge,  and 
in  the  rush  of  it  John  saw  his  friend 
throw  up  his  musket  and  fall  back- 
ward. But  it  was  no  time  to  rend- 
er him  assistance.  Had  he  mistaken 
his  duty,  there  were  stern  rules  in 
vogue  nov/  to  stop  the  foundation  for 
the  stories  that  it  took  two  men  from 


the  firing  line  to  help  a  cripple  to  the 
rear.  But  as  the  thinned  ranks 
reached  the  ridge  the  rebels  fled  and 
a  halt  was  ordered  as  the  duty  they 
were  called  on  to  perform  was  done. 
A  new  line  was  formed  and  the  im- 
pending danger  being  over,  details 
were  sent  to  the  rear  to  care  for  the 
wounded,  in  which  detail  Borton  was 
happy  to  find  himself  named.  He 
found  Conrad  badly  wounded,  and  be- 
ing placed  on  a  stretcher  for  transfer 
to  the  field  hospital.  He  was  con- 
scious, and  as  John  bent  over  him 
smiled  and  faintly  whispered:  Bor- 
ton, I  did  not  get  shot  in  the  back,  but 
square  in  the  breast."  Though 
deemed  mortally  wounded,  in  the  hos- 
pital tent  he  revived  and  was  thought 
he  might  recover.  He  was  taken  to 
Fredericksburg  on  the  first  hospital 
train,  and  it  is  my  duty  as  a  tale- 
teller to  say  that  the  tent  he  was 
assigned  to  was  where  Jennie  Brinton 
was  holding  watch  and  ward,  and  now 
I  will  let  my  readers  do  some  of  the 
imagining. 

John  Borton  was  heart-sick  at  the 
departure  of  his  lifelong  friend  and 
comrade  and  under  circumstances 
foreboding  a  fatality;  but  the  cam- 
paigning soldier  has  no  time  for  senti- 
ment. War  is  a  merciless  tyrant. 
With  his  subjects,  it  is  march  and 
fight,  and  the  holding  of  private  rights 
in  abeyance.  In  the  fighting  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  James  he 
had  awful  experiences,  but  he  had  a 
pleasing  one — that  of  getting  a  com- 
mission as  captain  of  his  company  to 
fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  a  resignation. 
He  had  for  some  time  been  acting  as 
orderly  sergeant,  and  his  brigade 
commander  had  seen  enough  of  Bor- 
ton on  a  trying  occasion  to  recom- 
mend him  for  his  new  position,  the 
easier  made  as  death  and  disease  had 
left  no  superiors  in  his  way,  and  he 
had  led  his  company  in  more  than"  one 
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action.  So  it  was  now  "Captain"  Bor- 
ton  instead  of  "Sergeant." 

He  had  heard  from  time  to  time 
from  his  faithful  nurse  that  Frank 
was  still  living,  and  it  was  a  pleasing 
order  he  had  from  headquarters  to 
take  a  detail  and  guard  a  detachment 
of  rebel  prisoners  to  Fredericksburg. 
Arrived  there,  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
be  released  from  his  charge,  he  hast- 
ened to  the  hospital  where  he  knew 
his  friend  was  lying,  and  here  he 
found  Conrad  weak  from  long  suffer- 
ing. He  brightened  up  at  once  at 
sight  of  John,  glanced  at  his  shoulder- 
straps,  and  told  him  how  glad  he  was 
that  he  had  got  promoted,  and  how 
sorry  he  v/as  that  Mary  had  proved 
false  to  him,  as  he  had  heard  this 
from  Jane.  He  then  told  him  that  he 
had  reason  to  know  that  he  would  not 
live,  and,  as  he  saw  his  nurse  just  en- 
tering the  hospital,  drew  his  friend 
close  to  him  and  whispered  words  in 
his  ear  which  in  time  to  come  had 
further  notice.  The  meeting  between 
Captain  Borton  and  Jane  was  a  happy 
one,  despite  the  sorrowful  surround- 
ings, but  the  interview  was  short,  for 
the  captain's  time  was  up,  and  with  a 
hurried  good-bye  he  hastened  away 
to  the  front. 

I  wish  that  I  had  a  more  pleasing 
sequel  to  this  section  of  my  story; 
that  is,  the  recovery  of  Frank,  and 
after  the  war  was  over  a  marriage, 
and  the  living  together  happily  of  the 
twain  until  death  did  them  part.  But 
a  few  words  tell  it  all:  A  hero's  death, 
the  bearing  of  the  body  home,  anoth- 
er mound  in  the  burying  grounds  at 
Friendsville  for  flags  to  flutter  over 
on  the  Memorial  days  to  come  in  the 
future,  and  a  resolve  of  the  surviving 
lover  to  devote  her  life  till  the  close 
of  the  war  in  hospital  work. 

Frank's  father  had  arrived  in  time 
to  find  his  son  alive.  Tho  passage  of 
this  Friend  through  the  lines,  typical 


as  he  was  of  one  of  the  Quakers  of 
the  olden  time,  in  his  plain  dress, 
with  his  kindly  face  and  gray  hair, 
was  a  chord  6f  peace  in  the  jangling 
discords  around.  Rude  soldiers  niet 
him  with  respect,  and  those  from 
Friendly  sections  with  the  kindliest 
feelings,  for  each  saw  in  him  a  father 
from  the  North,  long  separted  from, 
and  all  aided  hitn  in  his  quest. 

The  interview  was  short,  but 
through  it  Frank  was  conscious. 
When  the  young  soldier  was  sum- 
moned to  answer  to  his  last  roll  call, 
kindly  hands  were  ready  to  close  the 
weary  eyes,  and  straighten  the  racked 
limbs.  And  now  came  the  sad  con- 
comitant of  death,  doubly  so  under  the 
present  circumstances,  for  at  the  hos- 
pital extortion  went  with  them.  The 
government  gave  those  who  had  died 
in  the  service  a  cheap  burial  in  a 
trench,  with  a  blanket  for  a  coffin,  but 
this  would  not  do  here.  So  an  em- 
balmer  got  a  rich  fee  for  poor  work; 
a  rough  carpenter  the  same  for  the 
rough  pine  box,  serving  as  a  casket 
for  the  shattered  body,  while  the  ex- 
pressman got  a  thiru.  These  are  pro- 
saic details  to  cloud  the  sentlm^'nt 
around  a  hero's  death,  and  to  cause 
afterthought  to  grate  on  the  heart. 
The  father  and  loving  girl  accompan- 
ied the  body  home,  and  this  episode 
is  over. 

John  Borton  led  his  command  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  Few  of  his  original 
company  were  left,  but  it  had  been 
recruited  up,  so  that  when  he  re-en- 
listed he  retained  his  rank  as  captain. 
As  such  he  saw  Lee  surrender,  and  he 
marched  proudly  through  Washington 
at  the  grand  review  after  the  war'.s 
close  at  the  head  of  his  company. 

Then  came  the  mustering  out;  the 
parting  from  comrades  true,  and  the 
going  home.  But  once  ha3  he  been 
there  since  he  marched  away  at  his 
country's   call,   after   recovering   from 
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he  saw  ahead  for  an  office  and  honor, 
and  the  last  attribute  referred  to  put- 
ting a  different  man  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  delinquent 
one  now  there,  and  office  he  knew 
that  he,  himself  had  honestly  earned, 
was  beginning  to  drive  the  blues  from 
his  mind,  when  looking  towards  the 
road  he  saw  two  men  coming  towards 
him.  A  nearer  approach  showed 
them  a  pair  of  party  leaders  from  the 
county  seat.  After  a  cordial  political 
shaking  of  hands,  the  spokesman  of 
the  party  did  not  leave  the  plowman 
long  v/ondering  as  to  the  cause  of  tne 
visit. 

"Captain  Borton,"  said  he,  "we  hav<i 
not  come  on  the  most  pleasant  of  er 
rands,  but,  as  a  born  politician,  you 
will  see  that  we  could  do  nothing  else 
than  what  we  came  to  do.  We  bad 
you  slated  for  State  Senator,  but  we 
now  hear  that  you  have  not  always 
stuck  to  the  ticket,  and,  to  crown  all, 
cast  your  vote  for  Governor  Patter- 
son,  when  our  candidate  needed  ever> 
party  vote,  and  was  defeated.  We 
cannot  stop  our  promient  men  from 
kicking  over  the  traces,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  pay  them  for  it,  more- 
over, we  hear  you  are  talking  against 
our  candidate  for  United  States  sena- 
tor, and  advocating  a  Reform  Republi- 
can, which  does  not  suit  us.  You 
must  know  that  the  coming  State 
convention  will  not  tolerate  a  candi- 
date guilty  of  party  disloyalty.  This 
gathering  will  not  be  a  Sunday  school 
convention,  a  Temperance  blow-out, 
nor  a  meeting  for  ethical  culture,  but 
of  the  old  fasbioned  sort,  of  the 
thick  and  thin,  all  wool  and  a  yard 
wide,  of  the  ring  brand,  if  you  like, 
whose  nominees  must  do  as  they  are 
bid  by  those  who  make  them.  Ex- 
cuse my  frankness,  but  rules  are  rules 
and  business  is  business. 

The  speaker's  name  was  Crubbins: 
Colonel     Crubbins.     He    was    a     good 


neighbor,  a  man  political  and  others 
wise,  who  was  rigid  for  his  party  in 
various  ways  and"  in  Its  darkest  hours. 
When  the  drafted  regiments  lay  at 
Camp  Philadelphia,-  in  1862,  he  busied 
himself  in  relieving  contingent  after 
contingent  by  showing  the  State  au- 
thorities that  the  townships  they  were 
assigned  to  had  already  filled  their 
quotas,  though  from  unproven  statis- 
tics, till  with  others  of  his  kind,  the 
Camp  became  so  demoralized  that  the 
balance  were  sent  to  the  front  to  stop 
the  consequent  desertions.  Then,  as 
a  "substitute  broker"  he  bought  up 
the  most  adventurous  or  dishonest  ot 
those  who  had  deserted,  and  resold 
hem  to  those  who  were  innocent 
enough  to  think  that  the  draft  was 
known  as  "bounty  jumpers"  in  the 
coming  year,  when  the  conscription 
was  most  rigid,  a  supply  which  nevei 
was  short,  for  each  one  had  as  many 
lives,  even  if  he  got  to  the  front,  a& 
a  cat,  and  could  be  worked  over,  even 
if  he  did  not  desert  at  once.  He  had 
also  "sidelines"  as  a  contractor,  fur- 
nishing "wooded"  baled  hay,  that  is 
the  packages  well  weighted  with 
green  cordwood,  "to  stiffen  the  bales,'' 
and  "doped"  horses,  all  at  a  tidy  pro- 
fit, salving  his  conscience,  such  as  he 
had,  about  the  livestock  with  the  idea 
that,  as  the  horses  would  be  soon 
killed  by  the  enemy,  they  would  be 
able  to  stand  up  till  they  were  shot. 
Similarly  with  the  "subs",  for  Crub- 
bins was  tender  hearted,  he  said 
their  blood  would  not  be  on  the  heads 
of  seller  nor  buyer,  for  they  would  de- 
sert this  side  of  the  firing  line.  Like 
Huxter,  he  had  been  a  sutler  long 
enough  to  make  a  snug  sum  and  to 
acquire  a  title,  hence  he  was  known 
as  "Colonel"  Crubbins. 

As  I  said  it  was  a  warm  day,  and 
the  Colonel's  words  did  not  tend  to 
cool  the  blood  in  the  viens  of  Cap- 
tain  Borton,   "Say,    Colonel,"   and   the 
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title  came  with  contempt,  answered 
Borton,  "What  was  the  Republican 
■party  originally  composed  oC?"  "1 
don't  know"  said  Crubbins,  "that  hap 
pened  too  long  ago  for  me  to  take  up. 
Present  politics  is  my  business." 

"Well,"  said  the  Captain,  as  you 
do  not  seem  to  know,  I'll  tell  you;  it 
was  made  up  of  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats, mainly,  who  were  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery.  The  Union 
army  had  so  many  Democrats  in  its 
ranks,  that  without  them  the  Rebel- 
lion would  have  succeeded.  You  and 
I  have  the  best  of  neighbors  who  are 
Democrats.  And  do  you  pretend  to 
say,"  and  his  wrath  was  rising,  "that 
I  who  for  more  than  four  long  years 
risked  my  life  for  my  country,  must 
stand  aside  for  a  shirker  like  Huxter, 
who,  like  you,  grew  fat  on  its  mis- 
fortunes? and  who  now  is  sailing  im- 
der  a  false  military  title?  In  the  late 
war  our  bullets  were  fired  at  better 
men  than  you.  Get  off  this  place  with 
your  impudence,  and  I  will  see  if 
there  is  enough  manhood  in  the  party 
you  pretend  to  speak  for  to  place  me 
where  its  leaders  promised  me  and 
where  I  know  I  deserve  to  be.  Get 
off  my  place,  I  tell  you  again!". 

The  visitors  were  two  to  one,  but 
they  "got"  before  the  wrath  of  the 
outraged  former-soldier,  v/ho,  like 
Cincinnatus    returned    to    his    plow. 

He  was  justified  in  thus  expressing 
his  feelings,  outside  the  rules  of  pol- 
icy, but  he  thought  not  of  these. 
What  he  did  think  of,  as  he  trod  the 
lengthening  furrow,  was  his  four 
years  service  in  the  War  for  the  Un- 
ion, his  party  devotion  before  and  af- 
ter, and  his  conscious  upright  lite, 
through  all. 

Angry  at  his  misusage,  he  practi- 
cally left  his  plow  in  the  furrow,  and. 
in  his  ignorance  and  innocence  of  con- 
ditions, resolved  to  thwart  his  enemies 
who    should    have    been    his    friends. 


The  county  convention  was  near  at 
hand,  and  what  was  to  be  done  must 
be  done  quickly.  So  he  consulted  his 
real  friends,  and  the  conclusion  was 
the  county  must  be  canvassed,  and  no 
effort  left  unmade  to  convince  the 
party  leaders  as  to  what  were  the 
Captain's  rights  and  desserts.  But  a 
few  days'  efforts  showed  how  little 
foundation  their  hopes  rested  on  from 
their  lack  of  what  is  known  as  polit- 
ical "pull,"  so  they  failed,  for  Cap- 
tain Borton  had  done  the  deadly  sin. 
He  had  cut  his  ticket. 

Now,  sick,  of  politics,  this  good  sol- 
dier went  back  to  his  wife  and  farm 
and  took  up  his  daily  tasks.  But  he 
was  still  a  good  Republican,  but  not 
so  good  but  what  he  would  scratch  a 
bad  man  off  his  ticket  when  election 
day  came  around,  and  on  the  next  oc 
casion  had  enough  of  the  human  In 
his  makeup  to  cross  off  Huxter,  wh<>, 
while  he  happened  to  be  "it"  on  con- 
vention day,  was  not  that  pronoun  on 
election  day.  The  Colonel  was  desig- 
nated to  stay  at  home,  and  the  sol- 
dier's vote  did  it.  Huxter's  wife  con- 
cluded to  stay  at  home  too. 

Memorial  Day  was  a  welcome  occa- 
sion to  Captain  Borton,  but  he  did  not 
confine  his  duties  at  that  event  to  his 
own  neighborhood.  His  eloquence 
was  based  on  experiences  in  what  pro 
duced  the  sentiment  connected  with 
the  day,  and  it  told  on  his  audiences, 
they  so  appreciated  words  from  one 
who  had  "felt  the  rapture  of  the 
strife,  far  more  than  from  another, 
more  eloquent,  who,  at  an  arms-bear 
ing  age,  kept  from  the  front,  and  such 
as  often  speak  from  the  platform  on 
the  veterans'  day  of  days. 

There  was  something  inconsistent 
about  many  of  the  Quaker  boys  who 
enlisted  the  War  for  the  Union,  in 
doing  so  they  violated  one  of  the  cani- 
Inal  principles  of  their  Society,  as  1 
have  before  said,  yet.  in  the  cnmpar- 
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ative  non-essential  of  not  taking  an 
oath,  they  ha]ted  and  were  affirmed. 
There  was  also  an  inconsistency  iu 
the  people  of  different  parts  of  the 
county.  Before  the  War  the  "Upper 
End"  had  many  military  companies.. 
In  the  less  pretentious  "Lower  End" 
there  were  few  such  organizations. 
Our  Friends  were  barred  by  their 
Discipline  from  joining  them,  and 
paid  fines  rather  than  train  at  the 
annual  musters.  When  the  war  ap- 
proached, these  first  named  companies 
quietly  went  out  of  existence,  and  a 
number  of  young  Quakers,  who,  as  a 
class,  were  branded  as  lacking  cour- 
age, volunteered  from  farm  and  work- 
shop; men  who  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  manual  of  arms.  What  the 
world  calls  patriotism  is  shown  in 
their  case  by  the  appearance  of  th& 
grave  yards  belonging  to  their  meet- 
ings on  Memorial  Day,  in  the  bloom 
of  flags  fluttering  over  the  mounds  of 
their  soldier  dead,  or  of  those  wno 
were  "friendly  inclined"  in  life.  Af- 
ter the  war  some  of  those  of  the  Or- 
thodox branch  were  promptly  dis- 
owned but  none  on  the  other  side, 
who,  considering  that  those  who 
stayed  at  home,  paid  war  taxes  and 
got  the  benefit  of  war  prices,  were 
equally  delinquent,  joined  in  mutual 
acknowledgements  of  having  done 
what  circumstances  compelled  them 
to  do,  or  quietly  ignored  the  matter. 
At  one  of  the  Hicksite  yearly  Meet- 
ings, held  in  Philadelphia,  there  wert: 
three  of  these  Quaker  soldiers  seated 
at  one  time  in  the  gallery,  two  of 
them  preachers,  and  at  one  of  the 
constituent  country  meetings  at  New- 
town, Bucks  County,  there  has  been 
seen  four  Civil  War  veterans  seated 
at  one  time  on  the  higher  seats. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  Bortons  nec- 
essarily went  with  it.  Their  boy, 
Conrad,  had  grown  into  manhood  and 
away  from  the  farm.     He  was  a  goo^ 


boy  and  shunned  rude  plays  and  rude 
work.  Neither  agreed  with  his  sensi- 
tive nerves,  and,  as  he  was  inclinea 
towards  the  professions,  he  went  from 
common  school  to  high  school  and 
from  there  to  college,  whence  he  came 
with  the  proverbial  honors,  for  he  was 
a  bright  youth  with  his  share  of  self- 
ishness, also  his  forgetfulness  of  what 
put  him  where  he  was,  including  his 
father's  hard  work  and  a  mortgage  on 
his  farm.  He  chose  the  law  as  his 
profession,  and  working  of  some  more 
parental  property,  graduated  in  that 
line,  settled  down  to  practice,  and  in 
a  few  years  was  high  in  his  calling, 
and  among  a  class  who,  from  their 
easy  hemes,  were  the  envy  of  restless 
farm  boys.  He  married  a  woman  of 
his  kind,  handsome  and  rich.  Meet- 
ing folks  as  they  were,  it  was  with 
such  a  pang  which  only  those  inside 
the  Quaker  fold  can  realize,  that  the 
Bortons  learned  that  their  son,  whom 
they  had  done  their  best  to  be  caused 
to  grow  up  in  their  plain  ways,  was 
going  to  "marry  out  of  meeting."  But 
it  was  even  so,  and,  instead  of  the 
quiet  Friends'  wedding  which  had 
united  their  ancestors  since  the  days 
of  George  Fox,  there  was  a  city 
church  ceremony  with  all  its  trim- 
ings,  as  nominated  by  the  Jenk- 
inses of  the  city  press  the  next  day. 
The  bride  was  the  daughter  of  an 
army  contractor  who  had  grown  rich 
furnishing  shoddy  blankets  for  sol- 
diers to  sleep  on,  or,  if  they  met  with 
fatalities,  in  which  they  could  be  bur- 
ied. She  came  into  the  Borton  fam- 
ily full  of  condescension  and  tolera- 
tion, and  with  these  attributes 
she  visited  the  old  homestead 
each  Christmas  with  her  husband, 
both  enjoying  in  a  cynical  way 
the  quaint  traits  of  the  old  people. 
As  an  evidence  that  manners  and 
wealth  do  not  always  walk  hand  in 
hand,  or  linked   arms,   the  bride  was 
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known  on  these  occasions  to  nud^e 
her  "Connie"  when  first  person,  singu- 
lar, Biblical  pronounced  or  numbered 
week-days  or  months,  were  used  in 
conversation  by  those  who  in  her  po- 
lite set  she  called  Mr.  Borton's  folks. 

But  the  commuity,  or  at  least  cbat 
portion  of  it  which  assumed  to  be  the 
judges  in  such  matters,  and  who  bore 
none  of  the  responsibilities,  said  that 
everything  was  right;  that  the  Borton 
old  folks  must  not  expect,  the  way 
farming  was,  that  the  son  should  not 
be  expected  to  sacrifice  his  personal 
comfort  for  theirs,  as  well  as  his  pro- 
fessional expectations;  that  in  love's 
narrow  lines  he  had  a  right  to  marry 
any  woman  he  wished  to,  so  he  loved 
her,  and,  as  for  the  mortgage  he  had 
caused  to  be  plastered  on  his  father's 
farm  wherewith  to  educate  his  sou, 
the  Captain's  pension  might  go 
towards  that.  True,  ou  one  occasion, 
the  Captain  had  to  sell  a  load  of  hay, 
he  claimed  he  could  illy  spare,  to 
send  Connie  to  a  class  supper  he  had 
gotten  up,  but  that  was  "only  a  mat- 
tere  of  detail."  \nyhow,  there  was 
too  much  fuss  made  about  such 
things.  One  day,  when  on  a  visit,  ana 
help  was  scarce,  he  was  known  to  pay 
a  big  colored  man  double  wages  out 
of  his  own  pocket  to  help  his  father 
put  on  a  load  of  hay  to  sell  to  pay 
overdue  taxes,  while  he  stood  by  and 
looked  on,  which  was  better  than  to 
let  his  mother  help,  as  a  neighbor's 
wife  had  been  known  to  do,  and  he  al- 
so hired  the  cook  for  the  family 
Christmas  dinner,  and  he  sometimes 
bought  the  turkey.  Of  course  the 
young  folks  sot  their  fill  of  these,  but 
we  will  let  that  pass. 

Among  the  treasured  mementoes  of 
the  war,  the  Captain  laid  stress  on 
his  warrants  as  Corporal  and  Ser- 
geant, his  commission  as  Captain,  and 
the  order  announcing  his  promotion, 
and  also  his  medal  for  bravery  for  a 


noted  rescue  of  the  colors,  and  the 
bullet  which  had  well  night  done  him 
to  death,  and  other  relics,  besides  the 
sword  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  his  men.  It  was  a  source  of 
po'gnant  pain  to  hira,  though  un- 
expressed, that  his  son  took  neither 
pride  nor  interest  in  these.  The 
framed  testimonies  of  his  increased 
rating  in  his  company  were  no  more 
to  the  young  man  than  so  many  stock 
premiums  at  the  county  fair,  his 
sword,  than  an  old  corn-cutter  out  m 
the  wagon  house,  and  the  other  me- 
mentoes of  no  more  relative  account. 

While  soldiering,  and  during  the 
lone  watches  of  the  night,  Borton 
would  often  think,  if  he  lived  to  get 
home,  and  in  that  event  had  a  famit>. 
how  his  children  would  eagerlr  'i«toTi 
to  his  tales  of  picket  and  battle  ad- 
venture and  his  experience  on  the 
march,  and  ask  for  more  when  they 
were  recounted.  The  sequel  was  this 
son,  who  was  not  only  matterless 
about  his  father's  self  sacrifices  ana 
his  heroic  deeds,  but  who  flippantly 
talked  to  his  cronies  about  the  "war 
yarns  the  old  man  shot  off."  His 
Job's  comforters  told  the  Captain  that 
this  was  what  he  got  for  "educating 
his  boy  away  from  the  farm."  In  da- 
bating  school  days,  and  when  the 
question  came  up,  "That  whatever  is. 
is  right,"  John  Eorton  would  take  the 
afl!irmative.  and  his  life  had  been  a*, 
example  of  his  early  contention,  but 
he  was  getting  to  be  a  skeptic  on  this 
pomt. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  tht 
Huxters.  Chagrined  at  his  defeat, 
and  missing  a  chance  to  vote  for  hi  ^ 
favorite  candidate  for  Senator,  from 
his  hundred-dcllar  chair  in  the  ne"- 
Capitol  Senate  chamber,  the  Colonrl 
grew  disgusted  with  politics  and  his 
quondam  political  associates  turninfr 
a^iainst  him  or  ignoring  him  as  an 
under   dog,   who   would   never  get   on 
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top,  took  to  drinking  and  other  ques- 
tionable things,  while  his  wife  hid 
her  inauguration  ball  toggery  in  sor<. 
row,  and  began  suit  for  divorce  trom 
the  Colonel  on  the  usual  grounds 
against  fast  politicians,  proceedings 
held  for  awhile  in  abeyance  on  the 
chance  of  a  gay  season  at  Harrisburg 
as  a  Senator's  wife.  That  Mary 
wished  she  was  back  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways  in  war  time,  goes  without 
saying. 

There  were  no  more  lenders  of  nom- 
intions  to  Captain  Borton  by  the  party 
leaders,  but  once,  when  there  was  a 
paying  deputyship  in  the  court-house 
row  at  the  county  seat,  and  then  his 
friends  again  pressed  his  claims  on 
principal-elect  and  the  party  almon- 
ers listened  to  him  in  their  friendly, 
perfunctory,  non-committal  way. 
Piominent  Grand  Army  men  wrote 
letters  urging  the  appointment,  in 
that  the  party  was  discrediting  itsell 
by  ignoring  the  claims  of  the  soldier 
element  to  the  gain  of  undeserving 
hacks;  undeserving  except  that  they 
were  "party  workers."  But  alas  for 
his  interests,  it  was  found  out  that  he 
had  several  times  cut  his  ticket  when 
turned  down  from  the  Senate,  and 
thus  been  diciplined,  and  more  than 
once  went  back  on  that  of  his  town- 
ship, so  that  when  the  appointment 
was  made  a  homeguard  got  the  job. 
Now  this  was  the  Captain's  last  act  as 
an  office-seeker,  and  this  was  a  vicari- 
ous seeking. 

The  worthy  ambition  to  live  worth- 
ily the  life  of  a  private  citizen  was 
now  the  Captain's  only  one.  His  is 
the  fate  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
up  and  down  this  broad  land  of  ours, 
their  numbers  getting  fewer  and  few- 
er every  year,  and  for  that  reason 
the  more  worthy  of  consideration. 
There  are  no  complaints,  but  there  is 
a  pathos  in  the  silence  to  touch  the 
hearts   of  the  thoughtful  and   sympa- 


thetic, interwoven  with  their  lives 
are  unselfishness  and  patriotism,  not 
appreciatively  met,  save  in  a  national 
way,  and  this  I  have  striven  to  por- 
tray in  this  story  of  John  Borton.  I 
have  not  thrown  in  the  dramatic  to 
excite  interest,  and  have  had  Colonel 
Huxer  buying  up  the  mortgage  on  the 
Borton  farm  and  selling  out  the  owii- 
er.  But  his  ill  gotten  gains,  like  the 
money  which  comes  easy  goes  easy, 
were  so  squandered  that  there  were 
not  enough  of  them  intact  to  do  it. 
The  personages  in  this  story  are  com- 
posite, and  represent  many  which  the 
writer  of  this  history  is  or  was  ac- 
quainted with,  for  a  large  portion  of 
them  have  gone  to  their  rewards. 
Those  who  died  for  their  country,  or 
those  who  came  backs  to  find  in  time 
that  their  desserts  were  not  coming 
on  a  run;  the  political  ignoring,  to  the 
extent  that  in  the  writers  own  con- 
gressional district,  in  the  fifty  years 
since  the  war  the  soldier  element  has> 
not  had  recognition.  And  it  is  nov/ 
too  late.  New  men  do  not  go  to  con- 
gress made  of  material  over  seventy 
years  old.  This  is  written  because  in 
the  course  of  nature  there  will  soon 
be  none  contemporaneous  with  the 
facts  who  were  in  the  War  for'  the 
Union  to  write  sympathetically  of 
these  matters. 

But  the  Bortons  are  not  in  want  of 
life's  necessities,  and  have  their  share 
of  friends.  They  follow  their  rounds 
of  homely  farm  duties,  and  get  what 
pleasure  they  can  from  their  local 
Farmer's  Club,  a  lecture  now  and 
then  in  the  neighboring  borough,  and 
in  the  meetings  of  their  religious  So- 
ciety, the  culmination  of  which  is  a 
week  spent  aJt  PhiladelJ)hia  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  they  sometimes  let  .n 
the  reasoner  long  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced that  those  who  make  the  sacri- 
fice have  need  to  get  a  part  of  the 
reward  in  the  kindgom  coming. 
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As  an  indication  of  the  mature  life 
of  Captain  Borton,  I  give  the  close  of 
a  letter  to  an  army  comrade:  "\ou 
will  be  interested  in  a  resume  of  my 
life's  hopes  and  disappointments. 
You  may  know  that  I  was  an  optimist 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  for  the 
Union,  as  far  as  putting  down  the  re- 
bellion was  concerned.  Beyond  tnat 
from  the  feeling  of  the  North  at  the 
time,  I  looked  to  see  ropes  around 
the  necks  of  the  leading  rebels,  a 
short  shift  and  a  quick  drop,  and 
wreaths  of  laurel  and  political  prefer- 
ment for  the  returning  soldiers  of  the 
Union  army.  As  concerning  one  phast. 
of  this,  I  saw  Horace  Greely  almost 
kicked  out  of  the  Republican  party 
for  going  on  Jeff.  Davis's  bail  bond, 
and  later  a  Democratic  president  back 
down  from  handing  over  the  captured 
rebel  flags  in  the  government's  hold- 
ing, from  Northern  anger  at  the  prof- 
fer. Later  still  I  saw  a  Republican 
administration  hand  over  the  same 
flags  without  a  protest.  Then  I  saw 
President  Roosevelt,  with  his  party's 
approval,  send  a  letter  of  condolence 
to  the  daughter  of  the  late  rebel  presi- 
dent which  the  North  at  one  time 
wanted  to  hang,  on  the  death  of  his 
widow,  accompanied  with  a  wreath 
for  Mrs.  Davis'  coffin.  I  have  heard 
concilliatory  speeches  made  at  reun- 
ions of  the  Blue  and  Gray  of  such 
tenor  that  a  listener  from  Mars  would 
"wonder  what  it  was  all  about,"  any- 
how, I  have  seen  the  emoluments  of 
office  taken  from  deserving  soldier 
applicants  that  "civilian  war-horses" 
might  be  fed  from  them. 

"But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  this. 
If  our  politicians  are  derelict,  our  gov- 
ernment is  not,  for  it  is  acting  nobly. 
As  a  sharer  of  my  war  experience  I 
have  a  sympathetic  wife,  who  is  de- 
voted to  my  happiness.  I  have  faith- 
ful friends  and  an  approving  con- 
science, so,  taking  it  all  and  all,  I  am 


.  getting  some  of  my  reward  in  this 
world." 

But  I  must  not  leave  this  story 
without  a  pleasing  sequel,  and  more 
practical  than  what  the  above  words 
would  lead  to.  Orre  day,  coming  in 
tired  from  his  work,  the  Captain 
found  a  letter  awaiting  him.  The  en- 
velope bore  the  card  of  a  firnx  of  at- 
torneys, and  was  post  marked  San 
Francisco. 

Glancing  over  the  contents  to  see 
their  purport,  he  exclaimed  to  his 
wife  who  was  pie-baking  out  in  the 
kitchen: 

"Jennie,  come  here  I  Our  ship  hat 
come  in  at  last,"  and  then  continued. 

"Thee  has  heard  me  tell  more  than 
once  of  my  sideline  of  work  at  the 
Battle  of  Antietam,  when,  with  a 
squad  of  my  company,  we  rescued  our 
colonel  who  was  wounded  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  The  bullets  were 
flying  thick,  and  I  have  a  mark  I  wear 
to  this  day  from  the  effort  made,  bat 
we  got  our  leader  out  of  further  dan- 
ger. Colonel  Jones  was  taciturn  and 
undemonstrative,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  regiment  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  beyond  friendliness,  I  never 
saw  much  recognition  of  my  life  risk 
on  that  awful  day.  After  the  war  h^ 
went  to  California,  where  I  heard 
from  him  at  times  as  growing  rich  in 
one  of  the  great  mining  districts. 
What  I  have  here  shows  that,  whlit, 
apparently  indifferent,  he  has  always 
borne  me  in  mind.  And  this  is  the 
bread  unknowingly  cast  upon  the  wat- 
ers returned  to  me  after  these  many 
days: 

San  Francisco,  December,  1913. 
To  Captain  John  Borton, 

Friendsville,  Penna.: 

As  executors  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Colonel  Edward  Jones,  we  noti- 
fy you  that  you  are  the  beneficiary 
of  his  will,  as  per  the  following: 
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"Item  To  Captain  John  Borton, 
late  commanding  Company  E,  20th 
Penna.  Volunteers  for  his  courage 
and  devotion  to  me  when  wounded  at 
the  Battle  of  Antietam,  one  hundred 
thousand  ($100,000),  the  same  to  be 
paid  over  to  him,  his  heirs  or  assigns 
at  once.' 

Application  by  you  or  your  attor- 
ney, with  proper  vouchers,  will  have 
immediate  attention, 

Yours  truly. 
Smith  &  Jackson, 
Attorneys  and  Executors  for  the  late 

Colonel  Edward  Jones,  deceased." 

"And  now,"  said  Jennie,  "we  have 
often  said  what  we  would  do  if  we 
were  rich.  As  we  are  pretty  close  to 
that  now,  what  would  thee  propose 
first?" 

"To  pay  off  that  worrisome  mort- 
gage and  burn  it  and  hire  help  In 
doors    and    out,    and,    if    we   have    to 


make  a  precedent  in  wages,  to  get  't; 
we  have  slaved  long  enough.  After 
that  we  will  fix  up  the  farm.  What 
is  thy  idea  in  this  emergency?" 

"To  fix  up  the  old  homestead,  to  fur- 
nish it,  and  to  hold  on  to  it  as  long 
as  we  live.  But  first  I  want  to  reno- 
vate my  outward.  I  have  turned  my 
old  dresses  till  I  am  tired.  This  year, 
though  I  am  not  proud,  I  am  going  to 
make  a  different  appearance  at  Yearly 
Meeting." 

"Mary  Huxter's  Inauguration  ball 
dress"  said  the  Captain,  "laid  away 
for  want  of  use,  I  think  might  be  got 
under  cost,  the  way  finances  are  now. 
Why  not  make  a  dtsal  for  that?" 

"Being  built  up  to  the  gorgeous 
standard  of  Capit',  1  Senate  Chambe^ 
furnishings  I  fear  the  dress  would  at- 
tract too  much  attention  at  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  poor  Mary,"  said  Jennie. 

"And  poor  me,  if  I  had  got  her," 
said  John. 


A  CONTINENTAL  CROSSING. 


/.    ACROSS  THE   MOJAVE 
DESERT. 

It  is  some  thirteen  years  since  tlie 
journey  "  I  am  commemorating  was 
made,  but  for  that  the  narration 
should  not  lack  interest  now.  There 
are  so  many  points  worthy  the  travel- 
ers attention:  the  desert  country;  the 
attempts  at  its  redemption;  the  Grand 
Canyon;  the  Indian  pueblas;  the  Span- 
ish and  mixed  element  in  the  popula- 
tion along  the  way;  all  strike  the  o'j- 
servant  tourist,  and  happy  is  he  who 
can  get  those  in  sympathy  with  him 
in  their  telling. 

It  was  my  third  return  from  Cali- 
fornia when  I  left  San  Bernardino  -on 
the  14th  of  August,  1901.  Withour 
disloyalty  to  home  or  section,  I  cluns 
lingeringly  to  this  outpost  of  the  Gold- 
en State,  forgetting  my  rough  intro- 
duction thereto  in  tbe  late  fifties, 
when  coming  with  a  party  of  Mor- 
mons from  Salt  Lake,  in  the  pleasant 
or  thrilling  memories  my  different 
visits  to  the  Pacific  coast  had  brougiit 
me,  and  when  San  Bernardino  was 
the  remnant  of  a  town  of  the  Saints; 
its  adobe  houses  half  in  ruins,  froiii 
their  abandonment  at  the  command 
of  Brigham  Young,  who  had  called 
the  faithful  to  the  Mormon  center  to 
resist  the  troops  of  the  United  States, 
then  on  their  way  acioss  the  Plains 


to  put  the  rebellious  Latter  Day 
Saints  on  a  better  behavior;  the 
troops  I  had  a  personal  interest  in  as 
I  was  driving  an  ox  wagon  in  their 
rear  to  supply  the  Commissary  De- 
partment with  the  hard  tack  and  ba- 
con which  the  bravest  soldiers  must 
have.  My  last  evening  in  this  town, 
which  since  then  had  grown  up  unGer 
American  infiuence,  but  had  had  its 
ups  and  downs,  now  again  in  the 
downs,  was  passed  at  its  free  library 
reading-room,  up  to  the  time  limit  of 
the  place,  perusing  one  of  Bret  Hartes 
characteristic  sketches,  so  appropri- 
ate to  the  Pacific  slope,  and  had  ban-- 
ly  finished  the  book  when  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  lady  librarian  showed  that 
the  simultaneousness  of  the  shutting 
up  of  the  volume  and  library  had 
come.  As  I  went  thence  through  the 
streets  to  my  hotel,  and  heard  the 
voices  of  chattering  Mexicans,  and 
saw  scenes  so  remindful  of  times 
long  past,  I  felt  more  sentiment  than 
belonged  to  a  practical  man  of  ray 
age. 

The  passage  of  the  Spaniard  is 
slowly  but  surely  the  rule  in  Cali- 
fornia. Occasionally  a  Quixotic  Iook- 
ing  hidalgo  is  seen,  but  he  is  offset  by 
so  many  mixed-bred,  ill-bred,  Sancho 
Panzas,  moon-faced  or  high-featured, 
that  he  hardly  counts,  so  that  he  is 
a  pathetic  looking  object.  I  have  seen 
the   race   at   Santa   Barbara,   Camulos 
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and  Capistranc  ,v.hert:?  the  families  of  do  la  ^ter-f 
ras,del  Valles  and  Fc^rsters  still  hsld  sw  ly  in 
pajtio  centered  hcFe3,but  it  was  a  sn'-ay  saddsnei  Vy 
thoughts  cf  a  Tircsy^eroua  T)a3t,and  when  they  were 
dccr-keepers  cf  the  tents  of  -»-3rHel"inotead  cf  bo 
ing  be^  ars  for  adiriss ion. Elbowed  obt  cf  ,-3an  Fran 
ci.^cojt^ey  still  have  a  slight  holding  in  i-os  xm 
geleSjthe  Oeritcs  and  DoFingeuz  ranches  and  sor^e 
hold  at  Sen  Luis  Hey.  They  have  a  feeble  grasp  at 
the  rrofef.sicns  ,but  practically  they  ire  dead  in 
riuentially ,and  not  r?uch  rcre  than  objects  t>'at 
thT;  tou'-'ist's  curiosity  iray  be  gratified.  Sixty 
years  ago  there  v/cre  many  of  the  class  cf  Gener- 
al Valle  jc /''cvernor  i^ico  and  the  oencr  Goronol, 
but  tliev  are  .nc"v  bit  mer cries , and  none  coring  on 
to  replace  them. The  same  is  true  of  the  I'crinons, 
who  v/ere  once  prominent  around  oan  Pernardinn  .pv 
If  57  they  were  nur^ercus  there, bu^  now  they  are  c^ 
little  :i.cccunt  in  ni-mbers  as  to  be  held  in  such 
account  as  tc  be  unncticable. 

Cur  routo  w^  over  a  spur  of  the  oanta  Fr-  road 
which  joins  ^he  main  line  at  Earstow, passing  ev- 
er the  Sierra  Nevadas  by  the  (Jajon  i'ass  .The  crun 
try  east  cf  the  range  was  as  desert  as  it  was  in 
lfc^58  when  I  passed  over  it, although  in  the  dist- 
ance we  ccul'.i  see  proves  of  eucalyrtts  trep^'"-  bor 
dering  irrigating  ditches,  in  the  year  m^ntior-^-d, 
there  were  no  settlement!  between  the  cities  cf 
oan  Eernardino  ana  Los  ^ngeles  n  ive  San  Cabiiel 
and  th'j  little  village  cf  El  Ivlcnfee . 

The  blos-foming  stalk  of  the  century  plant  dv;ar 
fed  on  account  cf  the  poor  soil  to  insignif ic^-ince 
wa--^  in  scattered  evidence  over  the  grease-wooded 
foot-hills' we  slovvly  ascended  ."'e  were  soon  in  the 
heart  cf  the  .  pass,  remembered  by  me  so  vividly 
as  when  fcrty-t7;c  ye^^r.-^  bjf(re,wh:n  v/e  crossed 
the  Sierras  'vith  cu^  desert  racked  wagons , wonder 
ir.g  how  we  would  ever  get  through  the  pas3,  Down 
dangerous  steeps, along  sandy  trails  and  the  beds 
cl'  water-cci  rses  ,wo  were  rarts  cf  t7o  days  ^.oing 
through  the  Cajon  pass  and  its  approaches .But  we 
accom.plished  itohen  and  the  Santa  F*  railhead  h^s 
drne  i"^  pi  ?-:'-.  "^e  saw  no  signa  of  the  bears  which 
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infested  the  canyon, tJ^cvgh  the  rovement^  of  ovr^ 
draft  ..nirral3  v/hich  Bcarirered  around  throughci^t 
the  ni^ht  shewed  that  these  beasts  were  arounci . 
1  rerember  that  at.  ovr  halting  place  we  cieaned 
ourselves  up  and  replaced  our  desert  worn  rairr- 
ent  .'-ith  with  better  togs  which  we  hunted  from 
our  t.oc)  scant  store, for  we  thought  re  would  be, 
bofore  night, aronr  civilized  peor^le, where  cloth 
Ing  might "iral^e  the  ran,"  and  rendering  the  rrc- 
curing  of  situations  easier, but  we  shortlv  asc- 
ertained that  ve  ere  net  near  out  of  th.e  r/ild- 
erness .  In  our  verdancy  we  had  thought  we  were 
getting  to  'vhore  we  would  "accer^t  si  tuitions , " 

The  elesert  we  soon  carne  to  was  the  hoT^e  ef  the 
Yucca, a  distortion. of  vegetation  Fost  repeHant . 
In  sore  laces  this  desert  tree  grows  so  thici"- 
lv,and  in  nch  regular  fori  at  ion  as  to  reserrble 
an  orchard, and  reach  height.,  of.  twenty  feet  and 
Kcre .  The  liirbs  clurrs^ily  start  out  in  short  and 
thick  f  orr:ation,  ^  uf  ted  with  long  spines. 

The  couiitry  wa?  so  rainless  *-hat  irrigation  is 
uni/eraai  1'''  resorted  tc  at  the  few  settlepient-3 . 
iit  intervals  wells  had  been  bored  for  catering 
the  railrcsa  engines , and, incidentally  there  was 
some  overfloT  for  irrigating  the  gardens  of  the 
few  track  v-ands  needed  by  the  company  .PU't^he  air 
is  hot  and  di  spiriting, and,  in  sorre  sections  the 
rain  dees  net  fall  dviring  twelve  months, so  that 
much  underground  vva+er  is  needed  for  the  plants 
and  ^rees  seen  Sand  lies  deeply  all  r.i,>xund  ,and 
n-ith  nothing  bu^  grease  v/ocd  and  cactus  in  view 
tHe  ianj  scare  is  tiresome  ."'hen  I  looked  at  t^  Is 
was to, and  thought  of  the  400  miles  no  once  trav 
eled  betv/een  set ■•"  lemonts ,  where  we  did  net  see  a 
human  abede,and  recalled  the  m-ile  after  mile  our 
herses  plodded  through  thi  yielding  aand,and'"he 
long  waterless  stretches , and  the  alkali  watar^  we 
had  a^  th«j  ..f.d,i  felt  excusable  for  longing  for 
our  jourrn-3y  tc  end  beyond  the  Snowy  I'ount  airs , 
T/here  tl  ere  'vould  be  fOod  .vutar , greenery  arri  civ 
i lization . 

.iboL't  neon  we  reached  the  shores  of  tho  }.o  .iave 
Yfhioh  was  jrcre  like   a  river   than  any  w©  had  lit- 
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tely  seen,s.3  ^he  ted  had  i  een  f.-iirlv  Tr,ci  stoned  t" 
ther/ere  of  the  ni^ht  before. The  llcjave  i3  a  river 
'.ihich  rj.nts  ti^rning  cvercnce  in  a  Trhile, there  be- 
in^  water  beicv?  .cericusly  frcn  cccasicnilly  crr^tig 
tc  the  suofcice  ,and  frcr  ^rells  it  feeds,  this  river 
waters  irany  irliQPi  cf  valley ,irakin^  crch3.rd3  car'  >1 
falfa  fields  to.  ribtcn  its  shores  with  green,  and 
to  gladden  desert-weary  eyes. 

V.vt  the  river  nas  finally  lost, and  ne  were  i;pcn 
the  deser*  fcr  certain. The  thousands  of  transccn- 
tinent.il  tourists  who  treverse  ^he  t^-?se  rliir^,  ar 
id  and  vast  ,re^iChing  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas  ^'-n- 
dreds  of  miles  eastward, are  at  first  interested  , 
ar.G  then  wearied  with  the  mcnctony.But  if  ^vea^^i- 
ness  ceres  from  a  day  or  two's  ride  on  a  Pull'^an, 
what  of  the  weeks  of  travel  over  these  deserts  \^7 
the  early  pioneers  ,?/ith  water  holes  30  to  r30-iles 
apart?  The  hardships  the  pathos, thj  tragedies  as 
th;rn  invested  these  reaches  of  plain  meuntain  and 
mesa, can  hardly  be  realized,  ^xghastly  memory  ccTjes 
to  me  of  a  poor  r.-retch  we  found  by  a  spring, who  ir 
the  fj.e-h  had  been  riddled  by  Indian  arrows,  ,1u3+ 
as  he  haa  completed  a  50  m.ile  jourr.ey  from  -Yater. 

it  seemed  str-^n^e  to  seeour  train  making  curves 
en  what  appeared  to  be  a  .level  country, but  it  was 
only  following  the  low  shores  of  a  river  bed  soi^e 
times  bani:-full  of  water.  The  track  beini 'unbaiHas 
ted,an"^  +he  embankments  cf  loose  sand, care  must  be 
taken  tc  •  re  pare  fo^  the  numerous  cloud  bii^q^-r,  i± 
able  tc  come  in  their  seasons  ,v;hich  are   in   July 
and.  ser  +  ember.  tn  this  journey  i^ashouts  were  cont 
inually  happening.  To  the  south  of  the  Lrack  came 
to  view  the  incipiency  of  a  clotd  burst, ard an  im- 
pressive sight  it  was.  The  cloud  of  gray  black  ness 
was  ^h-i.ped  1 J  ke'  cx.   mushroom  and  rxtending  half  r.  av 
to  the  zenith, the  crrv;n  cf  proportionate  spread  , 
The  trunk  was  made  up  of  rerpindiculB' lines  com- 
ing frcn  the  heavens  tc  the  ea^th.This  sha'^e,  in 
var-in^  intenr.ity  ,hela  i-»-3elf  fO'-  a  half  an  h' ur 
The  '-ashotts  caused  by  the  result  of  these  cai  sc 
mvch  trouble  tc  the  railroads.  They  sometimes  are 
after  a  cl;iar  sky, and  while  one  mountain  pea'  is 
black  rith  .^^tcrm,its  neighbor  will  in  the  sun. 
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The  train  r;a3  Trade  tp  in  sections  corresponding 
with  rhe  socioty  ccndition;">  of  the  passengers , but 
J  Ti'ill  not  say  designedly ,  bc  that  pos 'ible  headon 
collisions  would  affect  them  prcportio.n.xlly; those 
Df  the  upper  class, in  tha  nature  of  things,  being 
rest  f  c;i,vcred .  The  engine  would, o''  course  take  the 
bi?unt .  Then, as  buf  fers  , followed  the  baggv^ge,  r^ail 
and  express  cars.  Next  in  line  with  the  thought,! 
bring  the  ai^oker  ,t"}Ot  as  a  nunishrrent  fo^  the  ftiTn- 
ant  occupants, for  witn  them" were  the  track  hrnds^ 
Chinesfe .Indians, and  such  off-co^or  people. Next  in 
order  carre  the  chair-car , and  in  succession,  were 
the  Tourist  and  Pullran  cars, the  last  filled  -.'.'jth 
the  elite  of  our  travelers, all, in  the  cpptingency 
suggested, tc  be  injured  according  to  their  rreans . 
ThrougPioit  the  night  the  engineer  had  re  feel  his 
way, 30  there  were  several  abrupt  putting  on  braces 
P'rcir  our  vantage  ground  of  the  Pullr'an  sleeper 
we  could  selfishly  lay  back  and  let  our  companion 
travelers  take  their  chances. 

The  doom  of  coal  as  locoir^otive  fl^"3l  was  shewn  bv 
th'j  oil  tanks  taking  the  place  of  coal  bunkers  a- 
long  the  rail road, and, for  sprinkling  the  track, we 
noticed  oil  was  being  used".  This  is  partly  to  keep 
dc7/n  the  dust, but  irainly  as  an  exper indent  ■'■o  ce- 
ment the  loose  land  of  the  roaa  bed, and  in  this 
respect  it  seer  tr  be  a  success.  The  Santa  F'e  is 
gradtally  adojting^  this  plan.  Cne  application  of 
a  season, it  is  thought, will  suffice  after  a  vears 
application, wiien  two  treatments  will  corns. The  oil 
costs  fifty  cents  per  mile. 

I  was  particular  J.  V  impressed  with  two  classes  cf 
people  on  the  Santa  Fe  route. The  first  of  these  1 
noticed  were  the  agents  at  isolated  stations,  who 
certainly  were  leading  a  loneiy  life.  Leagues  of 
desert  in  glaring  outlines  extended  as  far  as  the 
eve  could  reach, the  ^'round  giving  gr-owth  to  thorn 
y  plants  cf  the  cactus  kind, grease  wood  and  mesq- 
it.The  coming  of  a  train  was  welcomed  by  the  lone 
station  a^ent,and  its  going  caused  regret.  Some- 
times the  pathon  of  ^bese  sjghts  'ras  relieven,C'' 
intensified, by  tlje   few'  hemes .  of   half  civilized 

beingn,such  as  i.  exican  half  breeds  , Chinese  , and  a- 
mong  these  wepe  sand'>vichod  Indians, the  abodes  of 
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track   hands,   truckleess   box   cars   or 
rude   adobes;    nevertheless,   the   hun- 
dred  dollars   a   month   the   exile    got 
was   a   poor  requital   for  his   isolated 
position.    The   other   class    was    com- 
posed of  "lungers."     This  slang  term, 
expressive,   if  negative,   means   impe- 
cunious   consumptives,    who,    seeking 
localities   favorable   to   their   ailment, 
are  willing  to  work  cheaply.     You  see 
them  as  telegraphers,  and  helpers  m 
stores   and   hotels,   sometimes   almost 
voiceless,    and    always    pathetic    ob- 
jects,   particularly    when    trying    to 
smother  their  coughs  from  the  ears  of 
hotel  guests,  but  content  fn  the  thought 
that   their   stay   on    earth    is    a   little 
prolonged.     It  seems  strange  that  In 
dians  make  good  railroad  hands,  eith- 
er on  the  track  or  as  helpers  in  ro- 
pair  shops.     There  is  a  settlement  of 
them   at   Needles,   near  the   Colorado 
crossing,  the  men   of  whom  are  thus 
employed.     Two  of  those  who  got  on 
our    train    were    picturesque    looking 
fellows,  tall,  hatless,   with  red  bands 
around   their   heads   at   the   forehead, 
confining   their   jet-black   hair,   which 
fell  in  profusion  around  their  should- 
ers.    The  Mexicans  we  saw  were  also 
impressive  in  their  tall,  conical  hats 
and  brigandish  features,  though  ami 
able     and     easily    managed     for    all. 
though  so  differing  from  the  impres- 
sions we  get  of  them  in  the  present 
war.     These  two  classes,  with  Japan- 
ese,  short   but   sturdy,   constitute   the 
track  hands,  of  the  western  section  of 
the  Santa  Fe  line. 

As  we  came  into  the  San  Francisco 
mountains  we  saw  the  results  of  the 
rains  in  the  greening  of  vegetation 
and  the  cooling  of  the  air.  We  had 
not  seen  a  shower  since  we  left  "the 
States,"  and  to  come  upon  this  ver- 
dure and  the  sights  of  pools  of  water 
was  richness  indeed.  The  cedar  trees 
ranged    over    the    mountain    foothills, 


shaped  as  they  were,  looked  like  ap- 
ple orchards,  and  our  eyes  felt  re- 
lieved on  seeing  them  after  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  desert  travel.  We 
passed  through  the  town  of  Needles, 
so  named  from  the  punctured,  wind- 
hewn,  sand-stoaie  columns  near  by. 
and  whose  eyes  are  of  a  size  to  com- 
fort the  rich  man,  from  the  possibility 
of  a  camel  going  through  them.  This 
is  near  the  crossing  of  the  Colorado, 
which  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  1,600 
feet  long.  By  the  time  of  our  arrival 
here  night  had  come  upon  us,  but  we 
had  a  good  sight  of  the  river,  moving 
placidly  along,  after  its  two  hundreQ 
miles  of  turbid  tumult  in  the  awful 
gorges  above.  A  night  of  roar  and 
rattle  over  unsighted  scenery,  a  half 
day  in  view  of  plain  and  mountain, 
freshened  by  the  recent  rains,  and  \*e 
came  to  Williams,  where  we  were  to 
leave  the  train  to  visit  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

Here  at  my  first  halting  place  (>n 
my  homeward  way,  the  station  gate- 
way to  that  immense  "barranca,"  as 
the  Spaniards  call  a  rocky  break  lu 
the  earth's  surface,  sometimes  wrong- 
fully confounded  with  the  canyon  of 
the  Arkansas  in  the  state  of  Colorado, 
I  take  my  stand  back  of  a  window 
sill  in  the  depot,  and  while  waiting 
the  coming  of  the  train  on  a  branch 
road  leading  north  towards  the  ob- 
ject of  my  journey,  I  elaborate  my 
disjointed  notes  taken  on  the  train. 
To  add  to  the  uncomfortableness  of 
my  writing  place.  1  am  disturbed  by 
the  uncouth  noises  of  uncouth  peopio- 
American  cowLoys,  Mexicans,  Indians, 
Japanese  and  other  sorts  of  so  called 
humanity.  Uncouth  also  are  my  s'U- 
roundings  outside  the  station.  Just 
back  of  me  are  the  ruins  of  half  a 
town  of  fifteen  hundred  people,  of 
scores  of  houses  and  business  places 
which   a  fire   lately   swept   away,   on 
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whose  sites  are  "shacks,"  tents  and 
other  makeshifts,  in  which  are  homes, 
gambling  dens,  places  of  infamy  and 
stores.  To  one  side  is  a  gloomy 
mountain,  "BUI  Williams"  by  name, 
on  whose  slope  Is  a  wind-carved  col- 
umn, tall  and  rude,  in  whose  shadow 
is  the  grave  of  the  Indian  scout  who 
unintentionally  sponsored  the  range, 
for  his  Apache  enemies  made  him  fit 
this  monument  when  they  cornered 
him  in  a  den,  from  where  several  ot 
them  were  killed  by  the  mountaineer 
before  succumbed.  Williams  had  a 
record  in  the  days  of  the  pioneers  as 
hunter,  trapper  and  scout.  The  writ- 
er stopped  at  his  ranch  over  fifty 
years  ago,  on  the  trail  from  Salt  Lako 
to  Southern  California,  but  he,  nor 
any  one  of  his  gang  were  about.  It 
was  called  "Williams  Ranch"  from 
temporary  stops  he  made  there  after 
borrowing  Mexican  horses.  He  years 
after  got  in  the  neighborhood  where 
his  monument  now  is,  and  where,  in 
his  interview  with  the  Indians,  his 
pitcher  went  too  often  to  the  fountain, 
and  being  of  but  human  clay,  it  was 
broken  by  the  Piutes.  The  burial 
place  was  selected  without  any  senti- 
ment, but  from  convenience,  as  here 
was  where  the  Indians  made  the 
bieak.  Northward  from  William,  for 
sixty  miles,  stretches  a  slow  rising 
"mesa,"  gray  with  grease-wood  and 
dotted  with  cedars,  when  it  ceases 
from  the  abrupt  channelling  of  the 
Colorado  river. 
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Having  further  leisures  after  writ- 
ing up  my  notes,  for  the  west  bound 
train  our  sideline  was  waiting  for  was 
much  behind  time,  I  took  a  walk 
around  the  fireswept  town.     Recently 


incorporated,  Williams  had  some  2000 
people,  and  much  of  them  living  in 
tents,  it  had  a  pastoral  look,  not  co 
much  from  tinkling  bells  as  from 
shepherds  and  crooks.  Still,  there 
were  green  pastures  and  sheep,  most- 
ly shorn.  Gambling  was  the  rage, 
and  to  see  one  of  the  professional  ex- 
perts playing  with  himself,  as  I  saw 
him,  in  one  of  the  special  tents  ex- 
temporized for  the  purpose,  showed 
an  evidence  of  the  coming  night's 
working.  Track-hands,  workers  on 
the  new  railroad  running  to  the  Can- 
yon, lumber-jacks,  as  the  loggers  are 
called,  from  the  neighboring  wood- 
lands, were  all  meat  for  the  numerous 
gamblers  around  Williams.  As  soon 
as  pay  day  comes  they  flock  to  this 
center,  and  the  money  they  fail  to 
get  the  drinking  saloons  and  dance- 
halls  do.  They  even  have  a  theater 
here,  which  the  fire  had  thoughtlessly 
spared.  The  date  of  the  conflagra- 
tion had  long  enough  passed  for  an  or- 
dinary town  to  have  been  well  built 
up,  but  this  was  not  an  ordinary  town, 
from  its  risky  people  and  buildings, 
so  that  fifteen  per  cent,  was  demand- 
ed for  insurance  of  new  buildings,  and 
the  fire  companies  were  not  jumping 
over  one  another  for  business  at  that, 
so  there  had  been  no  progress  in 
building  up  Williams  save  with  can- 
vas, and  temporary  wooden  shacks. 

The  number  of  hobos  around  Wil- 
liams showed  it  an  attraction  for  this 
other  of  the  criminal  class.  To  g  t 
hands  for  the  new  line  to  the  Canyon 
the  contractors  would  give  them  a 
pass  to  the  junction,  when  they  would 
desert  after  working  a  day  or  two,  and, 
then  loafing  awhile  steal  rides  east 
or  west.  Williams  is  also  a  center  for 
Mexican  laborers,  who  come  through 
from  Albuquerque,  and  are  then  dis- 
tributed among  the  railroad  gangs. 
Twenty  or  more  came  there  the  day 
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of  our  arrival,  and  motley  and  pictur- 
esque they  were,  a  few  woman  and 
children  among  them,  with  a  guitar 
as  a  characteristic  part  of  their  out- 
fit. The  Mexican's  pride  is  in  his 
steeple  hat,  which,  when  well  silver- 
laced,  costs  from  ten  to  twenty  dol- 
lars, aud  is  bought  at  the  expense  of 
the  owners  other  clothing.  The  In- 
dians mingled  among  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  add  to  the  medley;  these 
first  are  Walapais  and  Supais,  whose 
homes  are  thirty  miles  from  the 
Grand  Canyon.  They  are  good  work- 
ers, but  non-dependable,  coming  and 
going  continually.  They  are  gener- 
ally barheaded,  their  hair  confined 
with  a  band  around  the  forehead,  and 
long  enough  to  hang  below  the  shoul- 
der. They  are  handier  than  the  other 
outlanders  named,  being  employed 
around  the  machine  shops  and  round- 
hoi'se. 

The  train  on  tne  branch  road,  com- 
posed of  a  oombiuatiou  passenger  and 
freight  and  tank  car,  left  once  a  day 
for  its  terminus  ten  miles  from  the 
Canyon.  The  road  was  commenced  in 
1895  by  a  company  interested  in  a 
copper  mine  near  the  Canyon,  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  transportation 
for  tourists  to  that  scenic  resort. 
After  being  built  sixty  miles  the  cora- 
pany  became  bankrupt.  It  w&s  when 
we  arrived  in  new  bauds,  aud  was  to 
be  finished  in  two  mouths,  though 
there  was  uncertainty  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  laborers.  This  being  a 
short  line,  and  nearly  finished,  there 
was  no  inducements  for  building  shift- 
ing tov;ns,  which  in  the  past  had  led 
lengthy  railroads,  and  having  the  at- 
tractions cf  more  settled  localities, 
hence  the  troub'e  of  getting  and  keep- 
ing hands.  With  each  train  went  one 
or  more  tank  cars,  as  there  is  no  wa- 
ter to  be  found  between  the  moun- 
tains back  of  Williams   and  that  un 


accessable  under  the  first  cliffs  of 
the  Canyon.  For  men  and  teams,  as 
well  for  the  "Bright  Angel"  Hotel 
and  its  stables,  the  water  has  to  be 
carried  and  then  hauled  in  tanks  to 
the  edge  of  the  gorge  and  between 
points  where  needed,  requiring  five 
four-  and  six-horse  loads  daily,  co 
that  hotel  keeping  as  well  as  railroad- 
ing, were  carried  on  under  ditticulties. 

The  road  from  Williams  is  over 
easy  grades;  only  three  per  cent. 
The  country  looked  green  from  re- 
cent rains,  and  the  shape  of  scattered 
cedars,  looking  like  apple  trees,  made 
the  scene  seem  pastoral,  which,  in  tue 
presence  of  flocks  of  sheep,  sometimes 
pasturing  here,  would  have  been  more 
pronounced.  We  were  met  at  the 
terminus  by  coaches  which  carried  us 
ten  miles  to  the  journey's  end.  The 
stage  road  lay  part  of  the  way  by 
the  grading  of  the  railroad,  and  was 
through  a  fairly  wooded  country. 
I'he  trees  on  the  right  of  way  had 
been  c*>t  off  to  a  width  of  a  hundre'i 
feet,  and  many  were  pines  thirty 
inches  in  diameter.  This  was  over 
a  government  reservation  and  was  got 
by  concession. 

The  appearance  of  a  corral  and  sta- 
bles sLowed  Lliat  we  were  getting  to 
our  destination,  and  soon  a  group  of 
wall  tents,  and  then  the  original  log 
buiit  hotel  and  its  framed  annex  came 
in  view.  At  the  last  we  landed,  and 
directly  before  us  and  below  us,  with 
but  a  slight  fence  for  protection,  was 
a  section  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Ari- 
zona— broad,  abysmal,  multi-colored, 
and  startlingly  and  mightily  outlined. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
this  visit  was  made  thirteen  years 
ago,  when  facilities  for  approach  and 
accommodations  on  arrival  were  quite 
primitive  to  what  they  are  now,  and 
what  they  will  be  when  the  needed 
water  is  pumped  up  from  the  springs 
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in  the  Canyon,  and  when  an  elevator 
and  cog-road  will  drop  and  hoist  tour- 
ists down  and  up  the  walls  of  this 
abrupt  depression  in  the  mountain 
range.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather 
visit  the  Canyon  as  it  was  then  than 
with  the  modern  accommodations  yet 
to  come. 

Whoever  expects  to  find  the  Grand 
Canyon  one  of  several  in  the  great 
west  only  on  an  enlarged  scale,  will 
be  mistaken.  It  is  not  even  in  a 
mountain  country,  for  its  surroundings 
are  a  vast,  elevated  plain.  The  most 
simple  way  to  describe  this  gorge  is 
to  say  that  it  is  a  depression  in  this 
plain  200  miles  long,  of  an  irregular 
width  of  from  five  to  twelve  miles, 
and  5000  feet  deep  to  the  river  bea, 
above  which  is  a  rough,  irregular 
plateau,  2000  feet  high,  which  meets 
another  forming  the  ultimate  "mesa," 
as  the  table  land  is  termed.  Vast 
lateral  canyons  lead  from  the  river, 
and  immense  coves  dent  the  latter 
rise,  while  minor  parts  of  the  whole 
are  irregularities  in  sandstone  and 
granite,  which  help  cause  the  wonder 
and  admiration  springing  from  the 
most  prosaic  tourist.  One  of  the 
striking  sights  is  a  bit  of  greenery 
at  the  bottom  of  the  second  platform, 
and  almost  below  the  reacli  of  the 
eye,  called  "The  Indian  Garden,"  it^ 
color  being  in  pleasing  contrast  wi'h 
the  duller  mineral  hues  of  the  sur 
rounding  cliffs. 

To  find  a  place  to  make  a  trail  to 
the  Colorado  river  was  a  fortunate 
coincidence,  and  this  is  in  front  of  the 
"Bright  Angel",  and  is  named  from  a 
gorge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Can- 
yon, from  which  the  Hotel  took  its 
name,  also.  The  bright  colors  of  the 
rocks  around,  and  the  fact  that  the 
party  first  shooting  the  Colorado  rap- 
ids had  just  come  from  a  gloomy  and 
dangerous  chasm  into  the  light  of  day. 


caused  them  to  give  the  name  to  a 
trail  which  extends  to  the  south  side 
of  the  river  and  Includes  the  Hotel,  a 
trail  remarkable  in  fronting  each  side 
of  the  river,  and  for  want  of  such  cf> 
incidence,  emigration,  small  as  it  was, 
could  never  have  crossed  this  section. 
To  make  the  mainly  traveled  path, 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Can- 
yon, and  which  is  the  only  one  now 
traveled,  was  costly  and  laborious.  It 
commences  as  a  horse  path,  just  front 
of  the  Hotel,  and  zigzags  until  it 
reaches  Indian  Garden,  3000  feet  be- 
low, then  goes  along  an  irregularly 
level  course,  until,  at  the  end  of  foui'- 
and-a-half  miles,  it  is  brought  to  a 
halt  under  the  shadow  of  a  cliff  1000 
feet  above.  Here  animals  are  aban- 
doned, and  the  rider  makes  a  pedes- 
trian descent  of  1800  feet,  over  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  of  back-and-forth 
trail.  Then  the  gorge  of  the  lateral 
canyon  going  to  the  river  is  reached. 
The  pathway  leading  through  this  is 
two-and-half  miles  long;  making  the 
whole  distance  eight  miles,  although 
a  bird  would  fly  it  in  two.  While  one- 
fourth  of  the  visitors  go  to  the  foot  of 
the  horse-trail,  not  over  one-tenth  go 
to  the  river,  although  on  the  day  of 
our  arrival,  the  whole  party  of  ten 
who  came  from  Williams  saw  the  red 
water.  There  were  but  three  went 
the  next  day,  and  on  the  third  none, 
the  balance  contenting  themselves 
with  side  hack-rides,  where  from  cer 
tain  points  sections  of  the  river  wind- 
ing far  below  were  in  view,  but  none 
of  the  sky  silhouettes  of  nature's  ar- 
chitecture seen  by  those  who  descend 
the  abyss.  They  see  dim  outlines  of 
the  same  on  a  similar  hued  back- 
ground, but  not  the  clear  outlines  of 
the  canyon  explorer.  At  the  same 
time  the  tourist  will  be  disappointed 
who  has  taken  faith  in  the  colored  pic- 
tures of  the  canyon  walls,  in  the  most 
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vivid  tints  of  yellow,  red  and  purple, 
with  their  intermediate  hues,  for, 
while  pleasing,  they  show  forth  much 
duller.  , 

Of  the  three  who  went  down  into 
the  gulf  of  sand-stone  and  granite  on 
the  16th  of  August,  two  were  women — 
one  from  New  York  city,  tlie  other 
from  Phoenix,  Arizona — the  first  on  a 
visit  to  the  latter,  from  whose  homo 
they  were  out  on  what  they  called  a 
"pasear,"  but  what  Eastern  folks 
would  call  an  expedition,  and  who  wa^3 
the  wife  of  an  officer  of  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders,  and  who  but  two  years 
after  the  battle  of  San  Juam's  Hill, 
was  a  "Bigger  Man  than  Grant,"  and 
the  battle  named  only  second  to  Get- 
tysburg. To  make  him  more  promi- 
nent this  husband  had  been  wounded 
at  Guaismas,  just  bad  enough  to  do 
him  honor,  and  not  bad  enough  to  crip- 
ple him.  The  visiting  friend  was  a 
lecturer,  newspaper  woman  and  look- 
ing out  for  subjects.  Both  v/ere  col- 
lege graduates.  They  were  pictur- 
esquely dressed,  from  high  Mexican 
sombreros  to  the  clothing,  sensible 
ones  of  her  sex  wear  on  such  jour- 
neys as  this.  Between  them 
they  were  a  composite  of  botanist, 
mineralogist  and  biologist — one  car- 
rying a  sheath-knife  and  botanical 
case;  the  first  having  a  dual  use-cut- 
ting olf  plants  and  skinning  snakes, 
a  rattler  having  been  uncased  the  day 
before;  while  the  other  carried  what 
they  called  a  "gun,"  and  which  had 
been  used  to  put  the  rattler  named  in 
a  condition  to  be  skinned.  During 
the  dovv'n-the-trail  journey  this  gun 
bad  its  devoirs  in  waking  up  echoes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Canyon.  They 
were  quite  chummy;  so  much  so  that 
it  was  hard  for  the  third  party  to  be 
anything  more  than  an  outsider. 

The  starting  of  a  cavalcade  for  the 
river  is  an  event,  not  only  for  the  ac- 


tive participants,  but  for  the  lookers 
on.  I  was  one  of  the  trio,  as  may  be 
surmised,  and  was  fortunate  in  getting 
a  mount,  whose  name  was  Snyder; 
why  I  do  not  know,  for  he  deserved 
something  more  fitting.  Old  Faithful, 
Sancho  Panza,  or  something  else  than 
what  he  had.  Sleek,  good  looking, 
for  a  mule,  thoughtful,  intelligent, 
strong,  he  was  all  that  a  rider's  heart 
could  wish,  and  when  I  finally  parted 
from  it  was  as  from  a  friend.  An  ex- 
tra tihgtening  of  the  cinches,  and,  led 
by  our  guide,  we  were  off,  for  we  had 
a  guide,  but  whether  he  was  a  philos- 
opher and  friend,  was  to  be  found  out. 
That  he  cost  us  three  dollars,  besides 
hcrse  and  mule  hire,  there  was  no 
question.  With  him  as  a  predecessor, 
and  followed  by  me  and  Snyder,  and 
the  girls,  ladies  or  women  whatever 
you  choose  to  call  them,  we  started, 
with  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  board- 
ers upon  us,  and  I  trust  their  best 
wishes  with  us,  we  hit  the  trail. 
This  was,  for  a  mule-path,  broad,  even 
suggestive  of  the  one  of  Biblical  mem- 
ory, with  the  depths  below  to  add 
point;  there  were  delightful  scenes  of 
exploration  in  prospect,  with  the  river 
of  gruesome  report  at  the  end.  Soon 
the  zigzag  began  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth,  down,  slowly  and  surely 
towards  the  cavernous  depths  below. 
We  gauged  our  descent  by  the  strata, 
red,  then  lilac,  then  dark  red,  tlien  all 
colors,  from  a  grayish  white  to  tne 
dark  purple  overlying  the  granite,  but, 
as  I  said  the  colors  were  not  as  pro- 
nounced as  those  the  excursion  pro- 
moters put  before  the  trusting  travel- 
ers. We  went  down  the  turns  of  the 
angles  slowly,  Snyder  sometimes  stop- 
ping to  ponder  when  a  step  down,  cut 
in  the  rock,  came  in  his  path,  and 
then  slowly  and  feelingly  went  on. 
The  slope  was  dark  from  the  many 
spruce  trees,   and   the  air   deliciously 
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cool,  and  where  the  travel  showed 
smoothness,  there  was  conversation, 
ranging  from  natural  science  and 
travel  to  occasional  voicings  towards 
the  guide,  who  was  somew&at  stolid, 
as  any  one  would  be  with  too  much 
richness  of  scenery  cloying  his  senses 
and  too  many  questions  from  his  cav- 
alcade; still  he  had  a  fund  of  pikeish 
wit  when  the  fountain  was  properly 
prodded;  such  a  quantity  that  I  was 
sometimes  startled.  As  indicated  we 
zigzagged,  but  that  mode  of  travel  at 
last  came  to  an  end  in  the  dual  capac- 
ity of  man  and  beast,  for  there  now 
showed  a  place  so  steep  and  rocky  that 
even  a  centaur  would  have  to  negoti- 
ate himself  to  his  original  elements. 
At  this  point  we  all  dismounted^  and 
the  guide,  leading  his  horse,  the  rest 
followed,  the  riders  in  the  rear,  as 
"arrieros";  and  here  was  an  experi- 
ence of  path  making  and  mountain 
descension,  suggesting  "Darwin's  De- 
scent of  Man".  There  were  logs 
made  into  steps,  and  sandstone  slant- 
ing toboggan  chutes — where  the 
horses  went  ahead,  and  we  did  the 
rest.  This  descending  grade  came  to 
an  end  at  last,  when  we  mounted 
again  and  Illustrated  the  last  letter 
of  the  alphabet  until  we  arrived  at  the 
green  spot  we  had  seen  from  the  cliff 
known  as  the  Indian  Garden.  Here  is 
a  piece  of  verdure  which  from  the 
summit  looks  like  a  grassy  meadow, 
but  which  from  closeT  inspection 
shows  of  coarse  material — willow,  cat- 
tail and  flag.  The  different  strata  we 
descended  were  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting, and  gave  the  geologist  of  our 
trio  a  chance  to  instruct,  though  the 
breaks  in  our  line  broke  the  continu- 
ity of  our  discourse.  , 

Begging  pardon  for  the  connection, 
I  must  again  call  attention  to  my  mule 
Snyder.  One  fault  he  had  with  his 
many  merits  was  an  affection  for  jut- 


ting points  of  rocks,  so  that  with  the 
Scylla  of  these  and  the  Charybeds  of 
the  abyss  opposite,  he  chose  the  form- 
er, at  the  risk  cf  crushing  the  rider's 
legs;  perhaps,  even  then,  showing 
consideration,  for  him,  in  that  one 
broken  bone  on  the  trail  was  better 
than  general  anatomical  break  up  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Canyon. 

Through  the  Indian  Garden  runs  a 
small  stream  of  hardish  water,  and 
from  it  we  filled  our  bottles  for  the 
noon -day  meal.  From  this  straem  the 
Indians  in  times  far  back  irrigated  a 
section  of  land;  and  beyond,  on  the 
cliffs  are  dwellings  or  rather  caves, 
where  these  timid  people  lived,  for 
they  depended  on  the  inacessability  of 
their  homes  for  protection  from  their 
marauding  fellows.  On  our  descent 
different  colossal  objects  in  sandstone 
met  our  gaze;  changing  to  or  from 
symmetry  as  the  point  of  view  varied. 
Many  of  these  have  names  given  by 
sentimental  tourists,  more  or  less  ap- 
plicable, particularly  less.  One  is 
named  from  the  Battleship  Iowa; 
others  after  temples  of  different 
heathen  gods.  As  no  one  has  letters 
patent  for  such  sponsorship,  so  any 
one  can  imagine  such  shapes  to  look 
like  what  he  pleases,  uch  nomencla- 
ture amounts  to  nothing.  The  differ- 
ent strata,  their  varied  colors,  the 
changing  of  shapes  of  isolated  ob- 
jects as  the  point  of  view  varied,  the 
shifting  of  background  from  rock  to 
sky,  were  of  more  interest  to  me  than 
forcing  mishapen  masses  of  sediment- 
ary stone  into  objects  I  never  saw. 
Particularly  Intersting  was  the  rise  of 
castellated  structures  till  fully  ouc- 
lined  against  the  sky. 

We  fastened  our  animals  under  a 
towering,  overhanging  yellow  clifl,  and 
with  water  from  our  bottles  for  float- 
age absorbed  the  lunch  our  guide  had 
carried  back  of  his  saddle — sandwich. 
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i)ickle,  egg,  cake,  lerottn,  sardine — 
divided  like  all  Gaul  into  three  parts. 
They  who  had  borne  the  burden  of 
the  day,  Snyder  and  his  equine  pals, 
got  nothing  better  than  chewing  the 
cud  of  bitter  fancy,  only  equines  do 
not  chew  cuds.  They,  however,  had  a 
rest  to  feast  on,  and  doubtless  from 
Snyder  to  "Buck,"  had  they  the  equine 
risibility  suggestively  attributed  to 
their  race,  they  had  a  quiet  horse  and 
mule  laugh  as  we  prepared  to  go 
where  man,  in  his  consideration  of 
their  value,  dared  not  take  them.  I 
often  think  of  Dicken's  custodian  of 
London  Tower,  who  laughed  to  him- 
self every  time  a  visitor  started  up 
the  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
summit,  and  so  would  our  mounts 
could  they  have  read  Dickens. 

We  had  a  drop  of  1700  feet  to  make, 
unaided  save  by  the  sticks  the  last 
party  had  left  at  the  head  of  the  In- 
cline. Being  down  hill,  this  was  soon 
accomplished,  though  hard  on  shoe 
leather;  the  distance  traveled  being 
three-fourths  of  a  mile.  We  were 
now  at  the  head  of  a  canyon  two-and- 
a-half  miles  long,  walled  with  purple 
colored  granite  2000  feet  high  and  tor- 
tuous in  its  course.  A  small  stream, 
gathering  in  volume  as  it  went  aad 
flanked  by  willows,  meandered  it? 
length  in  mimic  rapids  and  waterfalls, 
and  in  imprpssive  contrast  to  tne 
soJemn  grandeur  overhead.  Cactus, 
in  various  forms,  showed  in  the  sand 
and  among  the  rocks- -dangerous  to 
stiimble  on  as  we  found,  for  the 
spines  are  hard  to  dislodge.  Fre- 
quently fording  the  stream,  climbing 
its  banks  and  stumbling  among  its 
boulders,  the  journey's  end  came;  and 
turning  the  point  of  a  towering  cliff, 
the  river  came  into  view,  turbid  and 
swift-flowing,  a  sullen  murmur,  com- 
ing to  us  from  above  and  below.  The 
Colorado   is   an   uncanny   stream      Its 


resistance  towards  the  efforts  tc.  use 
its  current  for  the  use  of  man;  the 
lives  lost  in  its  explorations,  its  repel- 
lant  color — always  roiled — its  absence 
of  greenery;  the  granite  walls  going 
up  from  the  water,  as  if  to  fend  off 
human  approach,  tend  to  make  it  so. 
Not  a  break  is  seen  in  the  opposite 
wall,  although  just  above  is  the  nort.i- 
ern  continuation  of  Bright  Angel  Can- 
yon, which  in  times  past  was  used  by 
the  Indians,  and  later  by  the  Mormons 
in  crossing  the  gorge.  The  river  is 
but  200  feet  wide;  from  rock  to  rock, 
600.  Two  rites  suggestive  of  religion 
and  superstition,  are  considered  che 
proper  thing  to  observe  here  at  the 
end  of  the  pilgrimage;  one  is  wash- 
ing the  feet  in  the  red  water;  the 
other  adding  a  stone  to  a  cairn  near 
the  shore.  This  was  done  as  unos- 
tentatiously as  possible,  as  the  rite  is 
not  provocative  of  aesthetic  feelings 
when  performed  in  an  everyday  way, 
but  I  must  say  that,  as  to  the  carnal 
rite,  the  cleansing  properties  of  ilie 
water  of  the  Colorado  is  relative  to 
the  previous   condition   of  the  feet. 

Coming,  we  had  a  great  incentive; 
besides  the  way  was  down  hill,  lie- 
turning  it  was  different.  We  had 
drunk  sentiment  to  the  lees;  and  this 
was  all  we  had  to  climb  back  on.  But 
it  was  now  two  o'clock,  and  it  was  a 
half-day's  work  to  mount  the  side  of 
the  canyon;  so  off  we  started.  Rain 
had  promised  and  had  performed  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  drops,  but  in  a 
few  yards  the  extreme  of  fulfilment 
came.  Amid  peals  of  thunder  which 
eciiopd  from  pinnacle  of  the  rocks 
overhead,  and  the  shower  gained  till 
the  rain  came  down  in  floods.  First 
we  sought  the  shelter  of  overhangirg 
rocks,  but  we  found  this  was  waste 
of  time,  as  the  little  rivulet  was  fast 
gaining  in  volume,  a  fact  which  was 
to      be      seriously      considerd.         So 
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through  the  willows,  wading  the  creek 
instead  of  trying  to  jump  across,  and 
making  a  trail  farther  up  the  bank, 
we  made  our  way,  a  sorry  looking  if 
not  a  sorry  party.  Our  guide  said 
that  climatic  conditions  would  not 
give  a  rain  to  drown  us,  and  the  water 
shed  was  of  small  area;  so  satisfied 
that  the  uncanning  thing  rolling  be- 
low was  not  to  claim  us,  we 
floundered  up  the  canyon.  And 
soon  sights  met  our  vision  which 
made  us  forget  our  plight.  Here  and 
there,  800  and  1000  feet  above  us  and 
down  the  rocky  escarpment  came  cas- 
cades in  unbroken  columns,  grand  be- 
yond description.  Think  of  Bridal 
Veil  Falls  of  the  Yosemite  in  repeti- 
tion playing  to  thunder  accompani- 
ments, and  without  money  and  with- 
out price,  save  a  temporary  soaking 
of  the  viewer's  clothing  j  We  were, 
however,  glad  when,  after  two  miles 
of  this,  we  reached  the  safety  of  the 
zigzag  path.  We  labored  up  this,  slip- 
ping, but  hopefully,  and,  in  one  hour- 
and-a-half  we  were  under  the  cliff 
where  we  left  our  horses^  not  just 
where  we  tied  them,  for  during  the 
storm  three  of  them  had  broken  their 
holdings  and  were  huddled  together  at 
some  distance  away.  Thankful  they 
had  not  gone  up  the  trail,  which  self- 
abnegation  I  would  like  to  attribute  to 
Snyder's  influence  on  the  horses,  we 
mounted  them,  our  clothing  steeped 
to  their  full  power  of  absorption  in 
rain,  which  we  were  not  sorry  for  in 
view  of  the  scenic  results,  and  slowly 
filed  across  the  intervals  and  made 
our  way  up  the  trail.  This  ride  was 
hard  on  our  poor  animals,  as  some  of 
the  grade  was  of  forty-five  degrees 
and  there  were  rock  steps  as  high  as 
a  chair.  Snyder  went  at  theso 
thoughtfully  and  motionless,  and  then. 
with  a  slow  momentum,  mounted 
without  a  recession;   and  the  rest,  al- 


though with  lighter  loads,  seemed  to 
do  as  well.  But  the  mule  took  things 
more  in  his  own  feet.  He  did  not 
have  to  be  told  when  to  rest,  tor, 
when  his  wind  showed  signs  of  fail- 
ing he  stopped,  and  the  going  forward 
of  the  thoughtless  horses  in  advancs 
did  not  affect  him;  then  catching  his 
wind,  he  was  off.  I  have  said  over- 
much, perhaps,  about  our  pack  ani 
mals,  but  their  task  was  so  hard,  and 
their  intelligence  gained  from  it  so 
much,  that  it  seems  fitting. 

With  the  colored  strata  of  the  rocks 
as  criterions  of  our  progress,  we  went 
slowly  upward,  and  tired  and  chilled 
from  our  wet  raiment  and  the  rain- 
cooled  air,  we  reached  the  canyoa 
rim.  just  as  the  sun,  which  had  come 
out.  was  setting.  We  had  a  warm 
welcome  from  our  new  made  friends 
at  the  Bright  Angel,  who  had  looked 
down  on  the  cloud  filled  abyss  wit!i 
anxiety;  and  soon,  between  dry  cloth- 
ing and  a  fire  which  had  been  made 
for  us,  we  were  as  good  as  new.  But 
bad  as  the  guide  and  myself  looked, 
the  women  went  ahead  of  us  in  be- 
draglement,  for  the  other  side  of  the 
house  cannot  look  well  after  a  soak- 
ing rain.  But,  as  I  said,  damages 
were  repaired  more  or  less,  and  we 
finally  set  down  to  dinner  in  the  lo«- 
fire  warmed  dining  room,  and  in  talk- 
ing over  our  experience  soon  forget 
our  troubles  down  on  the  canyon.         • 

Sixteen  miles  east  there  is  another 
hotel  which  in  a  minor  degree  shares 
trade  with  the  Bright  Angel,  but  when 
the  railroad  got  to  the  brink  its  busi- 
ness went.  It  was  called  the  "Grand 
View,"  but  the  river  is  only  reached 
with  the  eye,  except  by  much  hard- 
ship, and  while  stages  from  both 
points  met  the  train,  the  passengers 
who  went  with  the  one  from  Grand 
View — whose  route  was  four  miles 
longer — did  so  at  a  loss  they  did  not 
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realize  till  they  met  the  passengers 
who  had  received  the  advantages  be- 
longing to  the  Bright  Angel. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  descent 
to  the  river-foot  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
will  be  made  like  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Lowe  in  California  mainly  by  traction 
and  trolley,  perhaps  aided  by  an  ele- 
vator, and  through  power  developed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  througn 
electricity,  but  it  must  be  when  tne 
amount  of  scenic  traveFls  ten  times 
what  it  is  now,  and  then  I  would  fear 
that  the  engineer  down  by  the  rivor 
would  go  daft  with  such  surroundings 
and  traditions  as  would  be  in  his  vis- 
ual scoFb,  and  this,  maybe,  when  the 
elevator  cage  would  be  near  the  top 
of  its  career  or  the  trolley  in  the  same 
situation,  when  his  responsibilities 
would  further  unman  him. 

A  singular  fact  concerning  the  land- 
lay  around  the  Grand  Canyon  is  that 
the  water-shed  slopes  from  it.  The 
last  day  we  were  there,  there  came  a 
rain  storm  and  the  extent  of  a  mill 
stream  ran  down  the  trail  toward  Wil- 
liams, and  meeting  a  six-horse  team 
which  was  hauling  water  from  the 
station,  and  which  had  come  seventy 
miles  from  that  town.  Why  these 
people  did  not  impound  their  rainfallsi 
which  came  here  in  a  sutftciency  to 
supply  the  place  I  could  not  find  oat. 
But  now  that  the  Santa  Fe  system 
has  got  hold  of  the  branch  line  of  rail- 
road a  large  addition  to  the  "Bright 
Angel"  has  been  built  and  in  all  prob- 
ability water  will  be  pumped  there 
from  Indian   Garden   2500  feet  below. 


///.     THE  PUEBLANS  OF  ISLE  TA 

We  left  the  Grand  Canyon  on  the 
17th  of  August,  and,  as  the  dust  was 
laid  by  recent  rains,  our  four-horse 
team  soon  made  the  run  of  ten  miles 
to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad.     This 


point  was  peopled  with  the  usual  num- 
ber of  restless  laborers,  tired  of  the 
isolation,  and  wanting  to  get  the  ex- 
citement of  Williams  or  other  similar 
and  more  congenial  points.  The  us- 
ual exaggeration  of  washouts  on  the 
line  had  reached  us,  the  uneasiness 
increased  from  the  lines  being  down, 
and  we  were  dreading  to  have  to  stay 
at  the  wretched  tent-city  of  Williams, 
but  the  East-bound  train  camg  in  on 
time.  We  found  the  iTOrmal  dark- 
skinned  people  around  the  junction, 
unwashed  and  with  their  surroundings 
of  bags  and  bundles,  as  ill  savored  as 
themselves.  Boarding  the  welcomed 
cars,  we  were  soon  leaving  the  fire- 
scarred,  insurance-barred  place,  with 
its  back-ground  of  black  mountain  in 
the  distance  and  with  its  pu'nctuatioh 
of  the  lonely  Bill  Williams  grave. 

Morning  showed  us  coursing  over  a 
broad  desert  plain,  level,  and  with  the 
washings  from  the  late  heavy  rains 
occasionally  crossing  it,  greened  here 
and  there  with  vines  and  weeds  to 
temporally  live  till  the  coming  droutn, 
with  black  mountains  in  the  distance 
We  soon  saw  large  tracts  of  land 
in  reach  of  irrigation,  where  al- 
falfa was  growing  and  horses, 
donkeys  and  horned  cattle  were 
pasturing,  and  they  looked  fat 
and  sleek,  though  as  if  suffering 
from  the  cold  temperature  of  this  ele- 
vated region,  as  they  are  not  barued 
at  night.  At  Laguna,  a  civilized  In- 
dian village,  we  had  our  first  sight  of 
Pueblan  architecture — the  square- 
topped  mud-walled  houses.  Some  of 
these  were  of  several  stories  in  re- 
cession, built  in  times  when  protec- 
tion from  marauding  tribes  was  neces- 
sary, and  the  withdrawn  ladders  from 
the  outer  walls  making  further  de- 
fence from  attack.  Women  and  chil- 
dren, picturesquely  attired,  flocked 
around  the  train  to  sell  us  pottery  and 
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home  woven  belts;  the  pottery  in 
small  sizes  for  conveniect  transporta- 
tion. 

On  my  homeward  journey,  thirteen 
miles  west  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mex 
ico,  we  passed  an  Indian  town  whos** 
arcbitcture  was  so  odd,  and  whost; 
women  were  so  picturesque  in  their 
attire,  and  the  chidlren  we  noticed  at 
the  station  speaking  such  intelligible 
English  (there  is  a  government  school 
there)  as  well  as  from  a  slight  idea 
I  had  of  the  place  and  people,  that  I 
decided  to  retrace  my  steps  after  my 
arrival  at  the  above  named  town  and 
make  Isleta,  the  name  of  the  Pueblan 
village,  a  visit.  The  passenger  trains 
do  not  all  stop  here,  so  I  was  obliged 
to  return  on  a  mixed  train — if  one  ca- 
boose and  eighty  freight  cars  could  be 
called  such — whose  running  time  was 
as  variable  as  a  "moveable  feast;"  the 
starting  time  running  from  8  a.  m.  to 
1  p.  m-  We  left  Albuquerque  on  the 
extreme  limit,  losing  five  hours  of  the 
time  so  precious  to  tourists. 

While  waiting  passage  I  came 
across  a  man  whom  I  though  was  a 
waiter  like  my  self,  but  he  was  wha\ 
railroad  men  call  blind-baggage,  truck- 
tourist  or  a  beat,  although,  to  hear  his 
story,  one  would  think  him  different. 
He  claimed  to  be  a  "hard  lucker"  whose 
home  had  been  in  the  drought  belt  or 
Missouri,  and  was  leaving  a  fifty-acre 
farm  which  he  had  clung  to  until  the 
last  moment,  when  his  corn  crop 
failed  and  his  stock  had  so  starved 
that  he  could  not  -give  it  away.  So  a 
wife  and  child,  a  drought-burned  farm, 
and  a  horse  and  cow,  he  had  left  for  a 
promised  job  in  Southern  California, 
where  he  had  a  relative.  He  had 
threshed  out  fifty  bushels  of  wheat 
for  his  family  and  stock  to  live  on  un- 
til he  could  remit  some  "earned  in- 
crement." He  started  west  with  sev- 
enteen   dollars    and    had    fifteen    left, 


and  had  just  made  twenty-five  cents 
unloading  ice.  He  had  beaten  his 
way  for  six  days,  having  been  fired 
from  the  train  but  once.  Getting  on 
the  train  at  night,  he  would  seek  the 
tender,  and  giving  the  engineer  and 
fireman  each  a  quarTef  he  got  along 
fairly  well.  Three  of  his  neighbors, 
young  men,  had  started  with  him,  but 
they  had  separated  for  safety.  He 
intended,  if  his  bad  luck  did  not  con- 
tinue, to  go  back  home  the  next 
spring  and  try  his  fortune  over  agam. 
His  story,  ilke  that  of  so  many  of 
these  roadsters,  did  not  fit  as  it 
should,  and  I  believe  the  main  part  o!! 
his  tale  was  a  pervasion  of  truth,  or 
what  some  people  call  a  lie,  but  these 
beats  do  get  up  some  pretty  plausible 
stories.  One  trouble  with  them  is 
they  are  shy  on  geography,  and  their 
route  to  their  alleged  destinations  are 
often  mystifying. 

On  the  train  was  another  man  who 
entertained  me  with  his  conversation, 
as  much  as  the  roar  and  surge  would 
allow.  He  was  roughly  dressed,  was 
a  self-claimed  college  graduate,  but 
his  love  for  the  mechanical  arts  had 
put  him  in  his  present  vocation,  elec- 
tric light  installation,  "gun"  repairing, 
sewing-machine  fixing,  and  the  like. 
He  was  also  an  archaeologist,  and  in- 
terested in  Indian  history,  and  when 
he  heard  where  I  was  going  he 
launched  into  a  dessertation  on  the 
desert  Pueblans  whose  haunts  he  had 
visited  in  the  preparation  of  a  maga- 
zine article.  One  visit  was  to  the  cel- 
ebrated El  Quevira,  fifty  miles  to  the 
south,  in  whose  silent  homes  he  had 
seen  hundreds  of  skeletons  lying  in 
groups,  as  if  the  victims  of  some  sud- 
den calamity.  Anything  pertaining  to 
the  past  or  present  of  the  Pueblans, 
in  every  phase  of  their  existence, 
their  morals,  religion,  modes  of  living 
and  dress;  their  points  of  view  in  tna 
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commitments  of  acts  we  take  them 
to  tasks  for  doing — he  could  discourse 
on  in  the  language  of  a  professor  on  a 
college  platform.  And  he  did  not 
stop  at  the  Indians  he  told  some  stor- 
ies about  the  intelligence  of  desert 
rats  and  gophers  which  made  me 
wonder.  He  was  sharp  and  bright, 
but  I  believe  he  was  like  the  beat  I 
met  at  the  station  somewhat  of  a  fake, 
particularly  from  what  I  afterwards 
learned.  On  my  arrival  home  I  wrote 
him  for  a  copy  of  the  magazine  na 
was  favoring,  but  he  did  not  answer 
till  a  second  request,  and  then  he  sent 
such  a  blunt  ill-mannered  reply  that 
I  gave  him  up.  But  I  have  to  thank 
him  and  the  other  fellow,  the  hard 
luck  man,  for  some  entertainment 
when  the  passing  of  time  needed 
some  boosting. 

The  road  to  Isl?ta — Little  Island^  in 
Spanish — from  Albuguerque  is  down 
the  Rio  Grande  valley;  here  broad 
and  level,  with  mountains  rising 
abruptly  in  the  far  distance.  Recent 
rains  had  made  water  plenty  for  irri- 
gation, but  it  is  generally  scarce  in 
this  region.  The  river  -water  was 
very  muddy,  and  consequently  full  of 
fertilizing  matter.  Our  engine  had 
2800  tons  of  freight  to  draw,  so  the 
conductor,  on  account  of  a  rise  in  the 
grade  approaching  the  station,  let  us 
off  a  mile  back,  which  we  had  to 
walk,  and  as  it  was  a  warm  day,  my 
experience  of  "counting  ties"  was  noi 
agreeable.  All  this  freight  was  going 
towards  El  Paso,  Mexico.  Four  pas- 
sengers remained  in  the  caboose;  the 
"college  graduate"  mentioned,  an  al- 
leged doctor  from  Toledo,  Ohio  and 
two  Mexicans;  the  last  demanding,  in 
the  way  of  sanitation  roomier  quart- 
ers, than  those  assigned  them. 

For  the  furtherance  of  my  object  I 
had  a  letter  to  the  priest  at  Isleta, 
and  my  first  visit  was  to  his  house. 


He,  as  well  as  the  government  school 
teacher,  had  unfortunately  gone  away, 
so  that  I  was  with  a  traveling  com- 
panion, stranded  on  a  speechless 
desert,  as  tTie  people,  women  and  chil- 
dren, could  not,  or  would  not  talk,  the 
men  being  out  in  the  fields,  mainly,  as 
the  Pueblans  are  farmers.  The  vil- 
lagers seemed  to  avoid  us.  and  I  have 
since  learned  they  dislike  the  whites, 
save  as  they  are  made  to  know  their 
visits  among  them  are  for  their  good. 
They  were  not  disposed  to  hunt  up 
those  who  might  help  us  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  mission,  and  would  dis- 
miss us  with  their  repelling  "No 
sabe"  (Don't  know),  and  turn  indiffer- 
ently away.  The  bright  voluble  chil- 
dren we  had  seen  at  the  station  had 
vanished  with  their  baskets  of  pottery 
and  curiosities,  and  were  past  finding; 
so,  disheartened,  we  wandered  around 
the  waste  of  glaring  streets  and  ado- 
be, blank-walled  buildings,  and  then 
left  for  the  station;  counting  the  day 
lobt. 

On  our  way  we  passed  the  pumping 
plant,  whose  engineer  was  idle,  as  his 
water  tank — not,  in  slang,  his  person- 
al one — was  full.  He  kindly  offered 
to  go  with  me,  my  companion,  not 
caring  for  uncertainties,  returning  to 
the  railroad  station.  He  had  lived 
here  for  twelve  years,  had  got  accli- 
mated to  the  country,  could  speak 
Spanish  and  knew  many  of  the  Pueb- 
lans. First,  he  took  me  to  where  wo- 
men were  fashioning  pottery,  but, 
from  their  shyness,  I  gathered  but  lit- 
tle information.  I  found,  however, 
that  the  ware  was  not  baked  in  ovens, 
but  inside  of  a  pile  of  fuel.  The 
shapes  and  designs  were  artistic.  The 
Indians  we  first  saw  were  Lagunas, 
and  lived  near  the  station,  and 
seemed  of  separate  class  from  the 
pueblans  the  other  side  of  an  irrigat- 
ing ditah  which  here  came  from  the 
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Rio  Grande. 

Crossing  a  rude  bridge,  we  were 
soon  in  tlie  main  village  which  we  had 
disappointedly  left  a  short  time  be- 
fore, when  I  found  that  my  guide, 
though  not  versed  in  the  lore  seem 
ingly  required,  and  void  of  sentiment, 
was  intelligent  enough  for  my  purposes- 
He  brushed  aside  all  conventions  rela- 
tive to  respect  for  the  superstitions 
of  the  Indians,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  me  anywhere  that  the  rites  of 
these,  half  Catholic,  half  heathen  were 
performed,  for,  though  peaceaby  in- 
clined, they  were  said  to  resent  even 
to  personal  violence  iany  intrusion  be- 
yond a  certain  line.  On  our  late  visit 
no  one  of  my  interlorutors  would  even 
let  me  into  their  quaint,  clay-built 
church,  they  stolidly  turning  away, 
pretending  to  not  understand  me. 
But  my  pumper  friend  soon  opened 
the  way  by  the  tender  of  "dos  reales," 
or  twenty-five  cents  to  an  Indian, 
which  "open  sesame"  soon  let  me  in- 
to the  interior  of  the  parish  church. 

This,  of  whom  San  Augustino  is  the 
patron  saint,  is  an  architectural  curi- 
osiety.  Until  the  railroad  came  it 
was  a  plain  square  structure  with 
bastions  at  the  corners  for  its  sup- 
port. Lately,  detracting  from  its  im- 
pressivenes,  low,  slatted  towers  have 
been  placed  at  the  angles.  As  the 
mud  walls  have  shown  signs  of 
spreading,  the  bastions  named  were 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  towers,  and 
towards  the  rear  the  church  Is 
braced  with  sloping  buttresses  of  clay, 
in  the  rudest  way.  Above  the  eaves 
are  battlements,  and  through  these 
are  spouts  called  "canales,"  whereby 
the  rainfall  caught  on  the  roof  passes 
below.  These,  in  rows,  are  a  feature 
of  Mexican  architecture.  The  re- 
mains of  a  stone  enclosure  was  a  pig- 
yard,  showing  a  lack  of  sanitary 
knowledge  as  well  as  architectural  re- 


ligious sentiment  but  such  as  one 
might  expect  of  these  primitive  peo- 
ple. The  church  is  thirty  by  seventy 
feet  in  area  and  twenty-five  high.  It 
is  known  to  be  250  years  old,  and  is 
a  curious  relic  of  a  people  who,  while 
far  advanced  tehn,  have  learned  noth- 
ing since. 

Bj  a  rear  entrance  my  pumper 
guide,  who  was  doing  something  the 
priest,  had  he  been  home  would  have 
barred,  took  us  into  the  church,  and 
onto  the  sacred  platform  behind  the 
chancel,  where  none  but  the  ordained 
were  allowed.  In  fact  this  guide  was 
reckless  in  his  nonobservance  of  such 
chuich  conventions  which  grated  on 
my  nerves,  fearing  some  rude  janitor 
might  come  in  and  turn  us  all  out,  so 
that  I  might  lose  all  I  came  after. 
The  sights  were  all  out  of  the  general 
way.  The  floor  of  packed  clay  had 
been  covered  with  loose  boards, 
which  rattled  as  we  walked  over 
them,  but  there  were  but  two  or  three 
benches.  In  one  corner  was  a  cata- 
falque, made  of  three  boxes  shaped 
like  cofiin-cases,  of  receding  size  to 
the  height  of  eight  feet  and  covered 
with  spotted  paper  like  the  skin  of  a 
leopard.  In  times  of  funerals  these 
are  carried  to  the  center  of  the  floor 
to  enhance  the  ceremonies  in  the 
minds  of  the  Indians.  On  the  altar 
were  several  images,  besides  those  of 
the  Mother  and  Son;  one  of  San  Au- 
gustino, another  of  San  Augustino 
Chiquito,  the  Less,  San  Jose  and,  oth- 
ers. The  one  of  Mary  was  dark 
faced;  some  times  th9re  is  a  black 
Christ,  and  all  with  much  tinsel  about 
their  clothing.  What  struck  me  were 
the  several  figures  of  Christ  on  the 
CroFis  with  the  spreading  skirts  of  a 
ballet-dancer  from  the  waist  to  the 
knee.  The  ever-burning  candles  were 
seen,  and  there  were  some  rude  pic- 
tures   representing    "The    Stations    to 
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the  Cross,"  besides  two  very  old  paint- 
ings. The  roof  beams  were  of  round 
logs  which  had  sagged  low  with  the 
weigh-t  of  clay  originally  placed  there, 
added  to  what  had  been  put  there 
from  time  to  time  to  repair  leakages. 
In  the  archives  of  this  old  church  there 
are  documents  highly  interesting  to 
historians,  but  rarely  accessable. 
Several  priests  are  buried  under  the 
floor,  and  I  learned  that  common  clay 
can  be  incorporated  with  that  of  the 
floor  provided  its  late  owner  will  pay 
the  price.  My  Indian,  bought  with 
the  two  reales,  told  me  that  one  of 
the  dead  priests  under  the  boards  was 
a  martyr,  having  been  killed  by  tbe 
heathen  whose  souls  he  was  fain  to 
save,  and  that  twice  in  the  past  year 
the  priest  had  got  money  from  his 
parishioners  for  his  re-burial,  on  tbe 
plea  that  the  dead  saint  was  rising 
to  the  floor.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  far-back  In- 
dians in  building  and  propping  up  the 
church,  the  inside  arrangements,  the 
boldness  of  the  pumper-guide  in 
tramping  down  conventions  and  his 
brother  guide's  credulity,  I  had  an  in- 
teresting time  at  old  San  Augustino's. 
Tlie  next,  and  still  more  intreesting 
place  was  the  "Estufa,"  as  showing 
the  singular,  dual,  if  I  can  be  allowed 
the  bull,  beliefs  of  the  Isletans.  The 
Estufa  is  a  circular  building,  fortv 
feet  in  diameter,  ten  feet  high,  with 
a  low  battlement.  Six  feet  of  the 
structure  is  un<ier  ground.  It  Is 
roofed  with  packed  clay,  rising 
towards  the  center,  where  there  is  a 
hatchway,  through  which  a  rude  lad- 
der descends  to  dark  depts,  for  there 
are  no  windows.  On  the  outside 
there  is  another  ladder  which  we 
climbed.  My  guide,  fearless  of  going 
where  aneels  might  hesitate,  for  I  had 
heard  of  some  queer  doings  towards 
outsiders    curious    to    break    on    this 


heathen  sanctum,  boldly  pushed  aside 
the  red  bribed  assistant,  and  told  me 
to  follow  to  the  subterranean  chamber. 
Around  the  interior  were  antelope 
horns  for  hanging  clothing  on  when 
the  medicine  men  were  going  througli 
their  "au  natural"  orgies,  and  in  tlie 
center  was  an  altar  three  feet  high, 
resembling  a  double  horse  block,  the 
steps  rising  towards  one  another. 
There  had  been  something  in  the 
sacrificial  line  going  on  here  lately, 
for  there  was  a  hearth  back  of  the 
altar  where  there  were  the  remains 
of  a  fire.  Overhead  ran  two  round 
logs  supported  by  columns,  and  on 
these  ran  unhewn  cross-timbers,  cov- 
ered first  by  brush,  then  grass  and 
next  with  the  clay  roofing.  I  had 
been  told  that  this  was  at  times  used 
for  a  council  room,  but  my  man  said 
different:  its  purposes  were  for  the 
peculiar  ceremonies  of  the  Isletans. 
including  preparation  for  their  foot 
races. 

Now  here  comes  an  interesting 
phase  in  the  character  of  these  Isle- 
tans, but  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  Pueblans.  They  have  a  dual  re- 
ligion, one  the  heathenish  inheritance 
of  their  Aztec  ancestors;  the  other 
the  Catholic,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  what  the  last  is  not  an  earnest 
one.  The  first  is  the  worship  of  Mon- 
tezuma, who  is  looked  upon  as  a  god. 
What  the  ceremonies  are  in  the  depth 
and  gloom  of  the  Estufa,  their  best 
friends  cannot  get  any  information 
from  them,  and  on  whom  they  dare 
not  intrude  at  such  times.  To  hold 
these  Indians,  the  priest  makes  con- 
cessions to  them  when  they  claim  an 
annual  religious  dance  in  the  church; 
one  of  those  "Ring-around-a-Rosey" 
circulars  peculiar  to  wild  Indians  in 
their  tribal  ceremonies,  with  its  hops, 
glides  and  grimaces.  The  priest,  a 
Frenchman,    resisted    for   awhile,   but 
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finally  agreed  that  for  money  in  the 
parish  till  he  would  allow  it;  but  they 
refused  the  payment,  so,  with  the 
light  hold  he  had  over  them,  and 
their  opposition  place  of  worship  in 
view,  he  let  them  have  their  own  way, 
and  took  his  chances  of  their  church 
salvation.  As  it  is  the  men  are  falling 
off  in  their  chapel  service,  which 
comes  mainly  on  the  women,  but  they 
offset  this  by  their  heathen  worship 
on  the  side  of  the  town  where  stands 
and  is  imbedded  their  uncanny  heath- 
en temple,  with  its  up  and  down  lad- 
ders ever  welcoming  them,  and  where 
there  is  no  demand  of  priestly  money. 
In  the  Estufa  the  Pueblans  prepare 
for  their  fast  races,  when  they  strip, 
paint  their  bodies  and  go  through 
other  ceremonies.  On  the  whole  thft3' 
are  a  singular  people,  and,  while  I  re- 
gretted not  finding  the  priest  at  home, 
I  got  a  better  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Isletans  through  my  unsenti- 
mental guide.  What  I  learned  from 
railroad  officials,  who  had  passed 
years  at  the  station,  was  also  of  value 
to  me.  Enthusiasts  speak  of  the  Pue- 
blans as  being  symbols  of  pastoral  per- 
fection, in  morals,  religion  and  indus- 
try. As  to  the  first,  from  their  shy- 
ness of  the  whites,  they  have  avoided 
the  pitfalls  which  have  elsewhere  so 
decimated  the  aboriginal  race.  I 
have  given  the  reader  an  idea  of  their 
religion.  As  to  the  last  attribute 
named,  they  are  certainly,  men  and 
women,  industrious.  One  of  our  first 
sights  was  some  women  plastering  a 
wall,  using  their  hands  for  trowels, 
and  a  mussy  time  they  were  havlns;  of 
it,  and  our  interruption  was  some- 
what embarrasing  to  them,  although 
much  of  this  kind  of  work  is  done  by 
the  women,  as  well  as  the  fashioning 
and  burning  of  pottery.  The  men  are 
generally  at  work  In  the  fields,  or 
ditching     and     cutting     and     hauling 


wood. 

Their  farm  land  lies  along  either 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  a  strip  five 
miles  long  and  a  fourth  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  is  irrigated  by  that  stream. 
The  farming  of  these  people  is  more 
like  the  work  of  children.  They  were 
hauling  in  hay  while  I  was  there,  and 
their  two-horse  loads  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  400  pounds. 
They  raise  wheat,  alfalfa,  vegetables 
and  melons,  and  they  have  fruits  of 
various  kinds.  Until  recently  they 
cut  their  grain  with  sickles,  but  nov/ 
they  have  mowing-machines  which 
seem  as  incongruous,  passing  through 
the  mud-walled  streets,  as  the  barbed 
wire  topping  their  adobe  fences. 
They  had  about  eighty  acres  of  wheat 
in  this  year,  and  this  they  had  been 
threshing.  To  do  this  they  place  the 
grain  Inside  a  circle  enclosed  v 
stakes  and  sapling  poles  bent  around 
in  a  circle  fifty  feet  across,  and  on  it 
put  ten  to  twenty  horses,  and  theti 
with  shouts  drive  them  around  and 
around  until  the  grain  is  trodden  out. 
This  is  winnowed  by  throwing  it  up 
in  the  air  while  there  is  a  wind. 

I  was  told  that  this  tribe  were  com- 
munists in  the  strictest  sense,  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  What  each 
Indian  cares  for  is  his  own,  and,  whili 
not  much,  it  is  thriftily  hidden  away 
Some  have  considerable  means,  one  of 
them  having  800  sheep  They  have 
the  fault  of  pilfering,  but  they  have  a 
way  of  looking  at  this  which  mak.^.^i 
it  right  to  them.  Should  they  see  a 
blacksmith  lay  down  a  hammer, 
which  they  could  steal  unobserved, 
they  would  reason  that  he  could  make 
another  in  a  short  time,  and  the  In- 
dian could  not  do  that  in  an  age,  so 
they  take  it  on  the  first  opportunity, 
and  leaving  something  in  its  place  in 
their  line:  a  melon,  a  piece  of  pot- 
tery,   and    the    like.     In    the    side    of 
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watch-houses  in  the  suburbs  over- 
looking their  truck  patches,  and  or- 
chards, they  have  peep-holes  through 
which  they  can  watch  their  neighbors, 
knowing  the  Pueblan  failing. 

The  women  dress  in  a  black  sack  of 
such  quality  as  they  can  afford,  It 
coming  down  to  their  knees.  They 
wear  mocassins,  and  around  their 
legs  wind  strips  of  deer  skins,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  leggings. 
About  the  waist  Is  a  woven  belt  three 
inches  wide,  fringed  at  the  ends,  and 
in  front  is  a  red  bandanna  handker- 
chief for  an  apron.  On  the  head  is  a 
gay  riboza  or  shawl,  w'hich  hangs  pic- 
turesquely dovm  the  back.  They  are 
modest,  as  Indians  go.  The  males, 
except  some  of  the  old  men,  dress 
like  white  folks,  but  all  let  their  hair 
grow  long,  save  above  the  forehead. 

Tbey  govern  themselves  by  tribal 
laws  with  which  the  government  does 
not  interfere,  unless  there  should  be 
a  too  serious  case  found  out,  although 
they  are  apt  to  keep  such  concealed. 
While  I  was  there  I  learned  there  was 
a  man  injured  in  a  stabbing  affair 
who  was  hidden  away.  They  have  a 
head  man  called  "Gobernador,"  and  un- 
der him  are  two  "tenientes"  or  Lieuten- 
ant-governors, one  of  whom  takes  the 
governor's  place  in  his  absence.  After 
them  comes  the  "Alguazll"  or  town 
oonstable.  The  first  is  the  ruler  t)f 
the  community,  the  second  is  judge, 
and  jury  in  all  cases  coming  before 
them.  They  have  a  jail  which  Is  left 
unlocked  while  tenanted,  but  which 
the  prisoner  does  not  leave  for  fear 
of  a  beating  from  the  injured  one, 
otherwise  it  is  locked,  which  was  tne 
case  when  I  saw  it.  They  are  a  fun- 
ny set  of  folks  around  and  in  Isleta! 

The  burying  ground  is  in  front  of 
the  church,  and  In  a  space  one  hun- 
dred feet  square  are  the  bones  of 
thousands  of  Indians,  the  grounds  be- 


ing dug  over  and  over,  as  the  bodies 
decay.  They  are  buried  uncofflned 
unless  rich  enough  to  afford  decent 
interment.  There  were  but  three 
graves  marked:  those  of  neighboring 
Mexicans.  Such  is  the  cost  of  funeral 
ceremonies,  masses,  etc.,  that  but  lit- 
tle of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  Ja 
left  for  the  heirs.  Baptisms  and  mar- 
riages also  cost  beyond  the  means  of 
the  poor  Isletans,  so  it  Is  no  wonder 
they  resort  to  the  Estufa  for  financial 
comfort,  for  there  is  no  conventional 
passing  of  the  plate  there. 

There  are  about  1000  people  in  the 
village,  all  housed  in  one-storied  ado- 
bes, built  withcut  regard  to  regular- 
ity; blind  alleys  being  common.  The 
houses  have  the  usual  "canalea"  ex- 
tendmg  over  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
blank  walls  are  leaning  and  generally 
windowless,  some  in  semi-ruins;  some 
just  built.  To  see  the  jumble  of  glar- 
ing, cream-white  buildings,  unshaded 
by  a  single  tree,  is  a  striking  sight  to 
eastern  eyes,  and  the  tourist  leaves 
the  town  with  wonderment  that  such 
architecture  and  such  a  people  can  be 
found  in  this  country. 

The  first  impression  one  gets  of 
such  architecture  is  that  the  build- 
ings are  the  development  of  mud  hov- 
els, and  that  the  early  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries taught  their  converts  how 
to  improve  on  them.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  homes  of  these  Indi- 
ans are  much  the  same  as  the 
conquering  Spaniards  found  them 
nearly  four  centuries  ago.  While  the 
houses  of  the  Lagunas  70  miles  to  the 
west  of  Isleta,  are  of  more  than  ona 
story,  the  upper  ones  receding,  and 
made  accessible  only  by  ladders, 
those  of  Isleta  are  of  but  one  story, 
and  all  are  floored  with  dried  mud 
and  roofed  with  a  heavy  coating  of 
clay.  They  are  battleraented  like  the 
Bible-mentioned  ones  in  Palestine,  and 
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the  "canales"  pointing  across  the 
streets  look  like  the  mountings  of  a 
fort  ready  for  an  enemy.  These  In- 
dians were  the  most  civilized  and 
peaceful  of  any  found  by  the  invading 
Spaniards,  and  were  farmers  then  as 
now,  although,  while  they  have 
horses  at  present  to  do  their  plowing, 
they  then  had  to  prepare  the  soil  by 
hand.  For  this  reason  the  Pueblan 
Indians  sent  to  Carlisle  take  to  farm- 
ing naturally  when  sent  out  ^mong 
the  neighboring  farmers  during  their 
vacations,  and  are  the  most  tractable 
of  any  of  the  Indian  Pupils. 

This  brings  a  matter  before  me  o? 
interest  to  those  curious  to  know  the 
after  effects  of  government  education 
on  its  young  aboriginal  wards.  That 
the  children  of  the  more  wild  and  no- 
madic tribes  would  go  back  to  the  ex- 
treme reversed  conditions  of  theii 
former  life  can  be  understood,  but 
that  those  of  civilized  Indians  would 
not  hold  fast  to  their  advanced  and 
naturally  congenial  training  is  unac- 
counted for.  I  was  told  of  one  of 
these  Pueblans  who,  with  an  aptitude 
for  our  civilized  ways,  graduated  at 
an  eastern  college  and  took  up  the 
study  of  law.  Becoming  proficient  in 
this  he  opened  an  office  and  was  suc- 
cessful. Rapidly  acquiring  white 
man's  ways  he  became  dissipated, 
and,  with  his  downfall,  came  a  dis- 
gust for  his  new  life.  Pilled  with 
this,  he  returned  to  his  Pueblan  home, 
did  his  best  to  unlearn  all  he  acquireci, 
and  eventually  obtained  his  desire. 
He  is  now  a  complete  degenerate,  for 
from  being  a  well-dressed  English 
scholar,  he  has  turned  into  a  "blanket 
Indian,"  and  will  not  even  act  as  an 
interpreter. 

Indian  pupils  who  return  direct  to 
their  tribal  homes,  suppositiously 
with  enough  stamina  to  hold  their  ac- 
quirements,  if   they   cannot   influence 


their    home    circles,    are    subject    to 
causations  the  most  insidious  towards 
diveif.ing  them   to   their   old   ways   of 
life.       One     of     these     is     to     undo 
their    late    education,    and    the    first 
stroke    is   at   the   new   language   they 
have  learned.     Returned  student  girlq, 
when  talking  together  in  English,  are 
interrupted,       when       using      certain 
words,  v/ith  derision,  and  for  explana- 
tion   are    made    to    understand    these 
words    have   lewd    meanings    in   their 
forgotten  childhood  language,  and  are 
gradually   shamed   <rom   the   acquired 
tongue.       With   this  all   goes.       It  is 
nothing     uncommon     for     girls,     who 
have  not  only  been  well-educated,  but 
taught    refined     lady-like     ways,    and 
who   have   been   particularly   enjoined 
to   act    as    missionaries    for    the   re- 
demption of  their  race  and  to  be  ex- 
emplars of  what  government  schools 
can   do  towards   making   civilized   be- 
ings out  of  savages,  to  completely  re- 
cede  and    marry   long-haired    Indians. 
I  got  this  from  a  teacher  who  in  her 
western    travels   hunted   up   a   former 
and  favorite  pupil,   and  found  her  m 
the     condition     indicated,     but     witn 
enough  of  her  English  left  to  tell  the 
cause    of    the    lapse.       The    children 
around  the  railroad  stations,  pupils  of 
schools     where     English     has     been 
taught   them    so   they    could    speak    it 
flupntly.  wore  th«  Indian   dress,   from 
moccasin   to   head-shawl,   and   seemed 
to  have  no  minds  above  the  making 
End    selling   of   pottery.     A    peep   into 
the      mud-floored     homes      of     IsleLa 
showed    no    signs    that    the    returned 
Carlisle  girls  had  influenced  their  par- 
ents  towards    filling   them    with   mod- 
ern  comfort  or  adornments,  and  why 
sbould  we  look  for  this  when  the  Car- 
lisle  graduating   robes   were  replaced 
with    squaw-clothes?       Not   but    what 
the  latter  were  more  picturesque  ana 
becoming,   for  when   a  comely   youn^ 
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Indian  woman  gets  on  her  sleeveless, 
overcoat4ooking  dress,  apron  made  ot 
a  large  red  bandanna,  crimson  fringed 
belt,  white  buck-skin  leggings,  and 
moccasins,  and  a  gay  "rebosa"  stream- 
ing from  her  head,  she  has  a  barbaric 
attractiveness  about  her  that  makes 
the  recession  from  civilized  attire  ex- 
cusable. 

I  noticed  a  lack  of  reverence  rcr 
church  belongings  among  the  people 
of  Isleta  which  shows  how  lightly 
their  assumed  religion  sits  upon  them. 
The  Mexicans  I  came  across  do  not 
hesitate  to  indulge  in  cock-fighting 
and  gambling  on  the  Sabbath,  br.t 
have  reverence  for  the  priest  and  t'p 
church  interior,  especially  that  back  of 
the  altar  rail,  but  the  Isleta  sexton 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  me  into  the 
chancel,  and  my  guide  iconoclastic 
to  church  usages,  followed  with  his 
hat  on,  a  rusty  old  straw  one  at  thai. 
unrebuked.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  as  I  have  said,  the 
priest  has  a  light  hold  on  his  half- 
heathen  congregation,  and  that  mucn 
only  from  certain  superstitious  fears 
he  has  engendered  among  them. 

The  grave-yard  of  Isleta  is  walled 
with  sun-baked  mud,  and  froni  the 
church  in  its  rear  slopes  southward 
toward  the  plaza.  The  dead  of  cen- 
turies lie  buried  here,  as  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  earth  to  the  depth  cf 
eight  or  ten  feet  is  enriched  with  hu- 
man bones,  for  the  enclosure  is  a  )t 
over  fifty  yards  square,  and  the  scant 
holy  ground  must  be  economized.  It 
is  a  gruesome-looking  place,  without 
a  spear  of  grass  showing  from  its 
parched  soil,  and  only  three  of  its 
graves  indicated,  and  these  with  wood- 
en crosses.  All  had  thus  been  marked 
once,  but  the  symbols  had  rotted  and 
had  never  been  replaced. 

Annually  here  is  a  singular  festival 
called  "La  Fiesta  de  los  Muertos,"  or 


the  Feast  of  the  Dead.  This  occurs 
in  the  early  autumn,  when  corn  and 
fruits  aro  ripening,  and,  not  being  in 
a  position  to  witness  it,  I  must  de- 
scribe the  ceremony  at  second  hand. 
Unlike  the  Chinese,  who  feed  the 
dead  as  they  bury  them,  these  Indians 
dine  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  in  a 
wholesale  way.  For  days  previous  to 
the  feast  the  Indian  women  frequent 
the  stores  at  the  station,  exchanging 
such  things  as  grain,  sheep-skins,  and 
pottery  for  funeral  rations,  like  sugar 
and  flour  for  cakes,  candles  to  burn 
around  the  graves,  and  bright  calicoes 
to  further  enliven  their  raiment;  the 
rest  of  the  needed  food,  corn,  meat, 
and  fruit,  they  gather  from  their  gar- 
dens. Such  of  the  provender  as 
needs  cooking  is  prepared  in  the  odd- 
looking  ovens  you  see  scattered 
around  the  town  as  if  for  mutual  use, 
and  shaped  like  the  hut  of  a  Hotten- 
tot, or  an  old-fashioned  beehive,  and 
used  for  baking  and  roasting.  This 
is  made  ready  the  day  before  the 
Fiesta.  At  sunrise  of  the  momentous 
morning  the  clapperless  bells  in  the 
sawed-off  wooden  church  towers  are 
hammered  to  announce  the  Feast  of 
the  Dead.  This  is  the  land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  so  it  is  nine  o'lock  before  the 
women,  who  are  the  actors  in  the 
ceremony,  come  slowly  marching  from 
all  quarters  of  the  village  clad  m 
their  striking  garb,  gay  head-shawl 
and  all,  with  baskets  on  their  heads 
filled  to  running  over  with  the  edibles 
named,  selected  to  suit  the  known 
earthly  tastes  of  the  departed,  who 
must  have  been  lovers  of  earth's 
choicest  things  from  the  provision 
now  made  for  them. 

Thus  laden,  the  mourner-waiters 
file  through  the  rude  gates  of  the 
cemetery,  and  each  selecting  the  un- 
certain spot  where  she  thinks  lies  her 
special  dead,  deposits  her  food  there- 
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on,  and  planting  candles  in  the  sand 
around  the  basket,  kneels  down,  lights 
them,  and  then  begins  her  funeral 
wail.  In  the  meantime  others  in  bet- 
ter worldly  circumstances,  who  could 
afford  to  coffin  their  dead  and  bury 
them  in  the  church,  enter  it,  and,  se- 
lecting probable  locations,  go  through 
similar  ceremonies,  although  over 
these  the  priest  must  be  watchful, 
lest  in  the  mourner's  desire  to  get 
all  the  good  out  of  the  candles,  she 
burn  the  wood-work  of  the  holy  edi- 
fice. When  the  scene,  inside  and  out, 
becomes  one  of  general  and  audible 
sorrow,  the  priest  with  his  assistant, 
who  bears  a  vessel  of  holy  water 
goes  from  one  woman  to  another  and 
performs  his  yearly  office  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  souls  of  their  special  dead, 
by  saying  a  prayer  and  sprinkling 
each  grave.  This  done,  the  mourner 
waits  until  the  candles  burn  to  their 
sockets,  then  ri.ses,  places  her  prov- 
ender on  her  head  again,  and  makes 
exit  from  the  rear  of  the  church,  sat- 
isfied that,  though  the  food  is  not  out- 
wardly depleted,  its  spiritual  essence 
has  gone  to  the  departed.  Then  the 
holy  man  goes  to  the  next  and  the 
next  mourner  and  her  graves,  includ- 
ing those  outside  in  the  cemetery,  till 
all  are  cared  for,  when  each  woman 
arises,  takes  the  loaded  basket,  as 
has  done  her  predecessor,  and  departs 
in  the  same  direction.  Then  comes 
the  sexton,  who  gathers  up  the  candle 
ends,  makes  sure  there  is  no  sign  of 
fire,  and  follows  the  rest,  while 
church  and  grave-yard  become  as  si- 
lent as  before. 

There  is  a  semblance  of  the  far 
East  in  a  view  from  the  church  tower 
at  Isleta.  The  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  Its  meadows  green  from 
irrigation,  and  its  outlying  desert 
land,  is  suggestive  of  the  Nile.  The 
irregular    conglomeration    of    glaring, 


one  storied  mud-walled  dwellings 
around,  strike  you  as  one  of  the  Mo- 
ham/aedan  towns,  and  it  requires  but 
slight  stimulus  to  the  imagination  for 
heightening  the  clumsy,  squat  towers 
of  the  church  to  graceful  minarets, 
and  to  hear  the  Muezzin  crying  out, 
"There  is  no  God,  but  God  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  After 
this  it  is  easy  to  people  the 
plaza  with  the  turban-wearing  faith- 
ful, to  see  camels  laden  with 
rich  stuffs  shambling  through  the 
streets,  and  mayhap  the  Sultan,  in- 
cognito, wandering  among  the  men- 
tally created  bazaars;  for,  with  its  an- 
cient civilization  little  changed,  and 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  modern,  its 
odd  government,  the  singular  ways 
and  picturesque  attire  of  the  people, 
with  their  Bible-time  modes  of  agri- 
culture, and  its  style  of  architecture 
Isleta,  with  its  surroundings,  can  eas- 
ily conjure  up  all  these. 

The  town  itself,  on  our  arrival, 
seemed  deserted,  for  the  men  were  at 
work  in  the  fields,  gathering  their  hay 
and  grain,  and  it  was  only  by  roaming 
about  the  streets,  if  blind  alleys  could 
be  so  called,  that  we  could  find  women 
and  children.  The  latter,  who  when 
of  school  age  can  mostly  speak  Eng- 
lish, are  bold  and  voluble  enough 
when  selling  pottery  at  the  stations 
during  train  halts,  but  the  few  I  saw 
in  the  Puebla  limits  seemed  under 
changed  influences,  and  indisposed  to 
give  us  any  information  concerning 
this  odd  place;  so,  but  for  my  second 
visit,  I  would  have  left  knowing  as 
little  as  when  I  came.  The  women, 
when  not  hidden  from  view  in  their 
windowless  adobes,  were  timid  and 
unwilling  to  tell  or  show  us  anything 
about  their  pottery  work  or  weaving, 
in  which  they  exhibit  much  skill,  un- 
til they  thought  we  were  in  the  mar- 
ket,   when    they   would    hustle   out    a 
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child  who  could  talk  to  us,  for  they 
were  natural  traders,  and  the  two  lit- 
tle stores  of  the  town  are  kept  by 
women.  From  our  view  of  the  square 
and  the  streets  of  Isleta  from  the 
church  steps  at  our  coming,  it  seemed 
as  dead  as  its  cemetery,  but  on  ram- 
bling around  we  saw  some  oddities  in 
human  nature  to  enliven  it.  Under 
sheltering  porticos,  on  gay  blankets, 
were  groups  of  mothers  and  children, 
some  of  the  latter  cherubs  as  to  ab- 
sence of  raiment,  while  in  the  wln- 
dowless  rooms  we  caught  fleeting 
glimpses  of  female  potters,  so  shy 
that  they  would  not  let  us  see  them 
at  work.  A  young  girl  brushing  out 
her  heated  oven  preparatory  to  doing 
her  week's  baking,  and  a  picturesque 
Rebecca  drawing  water  from  a  well, 
and  making  off  with  her  filled  jar 
balanced  on  her  head,  were  added 
sights  of  interest.  When  the  men 
come  home  from  the  fields  at  sun- 
down the  town  livens  up  from  its 
hitherto  sleepy  appearance. 

Besides  their  pottery  making,  the 
women  do  rougher  work  in  clay,  for 
they  make  adobe  brick,  lay  them,  and 
plaster  walls.  Their  working  at  such 
a  trade  was  striking,  their  perform- 
ance of  it  in  full  dress  was  jarring; 
for  the  Puebla  women's  habiliments 
are  picturesque  and  decent,  and  have 
been  described;  and  yet,  while  tney 
were  mixing  the  adhesive  clay  mor- 
tar and  applying  it  in  a  way  most 
primitive,  their  garments,  from  moc- 
casins to  the  gay  strip  of  shawl  hang- 
ing from  their  heads,  got  but  a  mod- 
icum of  what  belonged  to  the  wall. 
(How  would  our  women  togged  in 
modern  drapery  look,  plastering?^ 
But  if  they  do  some  of  the  rough 
work  of  the  men,  they  also  assume 
others  of  their  duties  of  a  different 
nature.  They  manage  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  family,  relieve  the  men 


of  most  of  their  religious  work,  as  our 
own  women  have  been  known  to  do, 
and  market  their  wares.  They  go  on 
the  cars  to  Albuquerque  with  their 
fragile  pottery  done  up  in  one  bandle 
and  a  lot  of  melons  in  another,  and 
live  on  the  last  until  the  first  is  sold, 
which  sometimes  takes  two  days. 
The  financial  success  is,  of  course, 
comparative,  for  one  of  them"  showed 
us  a  check  she  had  got  for  her  stock 
of  pottery  which  was  not  even  signed 
by  the  white  scamp  who  gave  it. 

The  "Imperium  in  Imperio"  govern- 
ment of  the  Isletans,  for  practically 
they  are  independent  of  both  Terri- 
tory and  Nation,  is  a  model,  which  in 
its  simplicity  might  well  be  copied 
after  by  cities  of  larger  growth  and 
more  civilized  pretensions.  While 
their  detractors  accuse  them  of  petty 
thieving — which  from  their  standpoint 
is  not  theft — in  a  personal  way,  muni- 
cipally they  are  honest,  and  should 
one  corporation  ask  the  town  council 
for  a  free  franchise  to  introduce  flails 
for  threshing  grain  in  place  of  tread- 
ing it  out  with  goats  and  horses,  and 
a  rival  corporation  guarantee  to  give 
them  2,500,000  pesos  for  the  same 
privilege,  they  would,  for  appearance 
sake  at  least,  favor  the  last,  and  the 
Gobernador,  with  the  approval  of  his 
Tenientes,  as  soon  as  he  found  out 
the  motives  of  the  visiting  promoter 
of  the  first,  would  send  for  the  "agua- 
zil"  or  town  constable,  and  with  a 
wooden  neck-yoke  on  him  clap  him  m 
the  "caliboza"  till  morning.  I  fear 
the  white  promoter,  however,  would 
not  have  the  honor  held  by  the  native 
prisoners,  who  serve  their  sentence 
in  an  unbolted  jail,  which  in  this  odd 
country  is  locked  when  empty.  The 
guide  could  not  say  why,  except  hint- 
ing that  watching  constables  would 
so  belabor  them  with  their  staves 
that  they  would  be  glad  the  jail  doors 
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were  open  for  protection.  I  am  hint- 
ing at  a  transaction  in  the  '^ivilized 
East  then  happening. 

In  this  topsy-turvy  country,  where 
everything  is  so  different  from  what 
it  is  in  "civilization,"  the  mind  of  the 
tourist  becojaes  dazed,  and  from  what 
he  gathers — much  of  it  contradictory 
save  the  little  he  extracts  from  the 
natives — he  is  embarrassed  to  make  a 
correct  statement.  He  is  yearning 
for  information,  and  easily  imposed 
upon,  and  Westerners,  in  their  gen- 
erous ways,  are  ready  to  load  him  up 
with  an  assortment  of  marvels.  One 
of  these,  a  collegebred  man  and  an 
expert  on  Indian  ethics,  in  explaining 
and  excusing  Pueblan  pilfering,  told 
me  of  a  singular  rodent,  called  a 
wood-rat,  who  takes  after,  or  leads 
them,  in  rendering  a  "quid  pro  quo," 
when  indulging  their  inclinations, 
thus:  did  the  rat  steal  an  ear  of  corn, 
he  returned  the  husk,  if  a  walnut,  the 
empty  shell,  anything  to  show  he  had 
a  conscience.  The  Indians,  when 
they  pilfer,  leave  something  o£  more 
comparative  value,  as  is  required  by 
their  higher  rank  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, but  with  the  same  motive.  The 
related  peculiarities  of  Indian  and 
wood-rat  were  told  me  by  the  same 
person,  the  alleged  college  graduate 
and  magazine  writer,  and  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  how  much  better  are  they 
than  our  municipalities,  who  return 
neither  husk,  shell,  nor  the  least 
equivalent. 

While  I  was  in  Isleta  a  detective 
was  hunting  up  the  priest  to  prevent 
theft  of  the  railroad  ties  by  his  par- 
ishioners, and  thc\r  child-likft  plea 
was  that  wood  was  scare©  with  them, 
and  the  railroad  had  plenty  more  ties, 
so  that  it  was  not  wrong  to  take  them. 
Realizing  the  standpoint  of  the  Isle- 
tan  reasoning,  the  company  would 
make  no  arrests,  but  give  wholesome 


warning,  for  the  tie  that  bin'Ss  is 
precious  to  railroads  in  this  unwooded 
land. 

The  Isletan  municipally  is  not  al- 
ways harmonious.  Heads  of  the  In- 
dian schools,  realizing  the  superior- 
ity cf  the  material  among  the  Pueblan 
children  for  development  in  the  finer 
lineiJ  of  artistic  work,  are  glad  to 
have  them  as  pupils.  An  agent  I  was 
acquainted  with  made  arrangements 
with  the  Gobernador  of  Isleta  for  four 
of  their  children  for  a  school  at  Sante 
Fe.  The  Pueblans  are  tenacious  of 
their  rights  in  such  matters;  their 
ambient  Aztec  religious  influ3nces  and 
later  Catholic  affiliations,  together 
with  the  jealousy  of  their  priest 
toward  the  Protestant  school  they 
were  designed  for  caused  a  tumult 
and  the  under  officials,  who  had  been 
consulted,  enticed  the  Gobernador  m- 
to  the  council  room,  and  so  beat  him 
that  he  died.  So  with  their  many  vir- 
tues, for  in  their  way  they  are  moral 
and  religious,  as  well  as  industrious, 
the  Pueblans  need  tactful  treatment 
fiom    their  alleged   superiors. 

There  are  no  Isletans  of  mixed 
blo(-d,  and  except  the  priest  and 
school  teacher,  no  whites  among 
them.  Those  of  our  race  are  not 
shown  the  glad  hand,  unless  the  mo- 
tives for  their  being  there  are  known 
to  spring  from  friendship  and  inter- 
est, when  they  are  made  welcome. 
Charles  F.  Lummis,  California's  lead- 
ing writer,  and  one  who  has  made  the 
Indians  of  the  southwest  a  study, 
spent  four  years  in  Isleta,  in  his  in- 
vestigation, and  speaks  in  the  most 
glowing  terms  of  its  simple  minded 
people,  their  trustfulness,  affectijn, 
and  industrious  habits. 

There  are  two  stores  in  ■'l<3  town 
where  natives,  in  a  primitive  business 
way,  deal  in  a  few  of  life's  necessar- 
ies, and  fewer  luxuries  but  the  main 
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trading  places  are  at  the  station, 
where  there  are  two.  Here,  grain, 
wool,  and  hides  are  bought  or  'aken 
in  trade.  One  of  these  is  the  post- 
office,  the  other  is  in  charge  of  a  man 
whose  ill-temper  was  unbearable,  in 
my  effort  to  make  a  purchase  of  some 
Indian  souvenirs,  until  I  found  laim  a 
"lunger,"  one  of  those  pulmonic  vic- 
tims who  fly  to  desert  dwelling-places 
hoping  to  find  them  combinations  of 
sanitariums  and  business  places. 
Clerks,  hotel-porters,  and  telegraph 
operators;  we  fird  them  settled  over 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
and  their  hollow  cheeks,  hacking 
coughs,  and  husky  voices  are  pathetic 
memories  of  the  tourist  on  the  Santa 
Fe  line. 

This  much  for  Isleta  and  its  inter- 
esting people,  my  visit  to  which  was 
unpremeditated  and  brought  aoou^  by 
business  contact  with  the  bright- 
faced,  picturesquely-clad  little  pottery- 
venders  at  the  station,  and  the  sight 
of  the  quaint  Moresque  pueblo  in  the 
near  distance.  Of  the  two  such  vil- 
lages on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
I/aguna  is  the  more  striking,  from  its 
high  dwellings  of  receding  stories,  but 
Isleta  is  of  the  more  interest  from  its 
larger  population,  and  intense  Pue- 
blan  peculiarities.  But  few  tourists 
visit  them,  their  interest  being  con- 
fined to  the  purchase  of  ceramic  sou- 
venirs from  the  dealers  who  flock 
around  the  halting  trains.  That  so 
little  is  known  of  these  available 
places  of  interest  is  chargeable  to  per- 
sonally conducted  excursions,  with 
whose  clientage  I  sympathize,  for  i 
have  heard  their  belated  plaints  of 
intangible  guides  and  wasted  shekels. 
Give  me  two  or  three  gathered  to- 
gether in  congenial  and  unhampered 
travel,  rather  than  gregarious  tourists, 
who,  in  tow  of  an  unseen,  unheard 
official  bell-wether,  travel  to  the  Gold- 


en Gate  and  back  on  stereotyped 
lines  to  conventional  points,  missing 
out-of-the-way  places  of  interest  acces- 
sible to  those  traveling  independently. 
While  I  have  perhaps  over-elabor- 
ated on  the  lines  laid  out,  I  might 
have  added  much  on  those  of  personal 
contact,  for  travel,  like  poverty, 
brings  us  in  strange  company,  wnere- 
in  selfishness  and  conceit  contend  for 
the  mastery  with  courtesy  and  gen- 
erous friendship;  but  I  have  done,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  my  different  overland 
travels,  by  ox-train  or  Pullman,  have 
emphasized  in  me  more  and  more  how 
broad  is  our  country,  and  how  varied 
and  cosmopolitan,'  and  my  marvel  is 
how  Americans  can  visit  the  Old 
World  for  sceneic  sights  and  human- 
ity study  before  exploring  the  won- 
ders of  the  New. 


IV.    ALBUQUERQUE 

We  got  to  this  ancient-modem  town 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  is  in- 
teresting from  its  early  settlement  and 
its  two  distinct  towns — ^the  Old  and 
New.  It  has  a  street-car  line,  a 
$100,000  court  house;  a  $50,000  li- 
brary, as  well  as  a  second  one  of  hum- 
bler pretension  and  style;  the  first 
being  of  the  Carnegie  formation, 
where  a  community  is  burdened  by  a 
gift  it  cannot  keep  up  with.  Of  its 
many  rooms  but  two  v/'ere  occupied, 
and  its  several  stcriss,  in  my  search 
for  the  bcoJi  collection,  which  should 
have  been  prominent  -everywhere, 
echoed  my  footsteps  noisily.  As  at 
San  Bernardino,  neither  library  nor 
newspaper  office  furnished  a  history 
of  the  place.  There  was  an  advertis- 
ing eciition  of  one  of  the  newspapers 
full  of  pictures  of  modern  dwellings 
ancT  ctorer?.  and  there  was  no  dearth  of 
portraits  of  "prominent  men,"  and  as 
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"for  editorials,"  as  the  puffs  of  such 
people  and  their  business  are  termed, 
there  was  no  lack  of  push  in  this  al- 
leged 10,000  populated  town;  a  figure 
which  I  found  needed  much  trimming 
down. 

The  Spanish  call  the  Seventh  day 
of  the  week  "Sabado,"  the  Sabbath, 
which  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  many 
Jews  of  the  place,  as  well  as  to  the 
Adventlsts  who  observe  that  day,  but 
First-day  they  call  "Domingo,"  or 
Lord's  Day,  whi-jh  nullifies  this  satis- 
faction. It  was  on  that  day  we  came 
to  Albuquerque,  which  please  pro- 
nounce as  if  spelled  "Al-boo-kirk-ey," 
and  we  concluded  to  patronize  the 
Catholic  church  in  Old  Town,  out  Rio 
Grande  way,  that  we  might  see  the 
Mexicaji  people  and  their  ways  col- 
lectively. We  went  out  on  the  street 
car  line,  on  which  one-horse  cars  are 
used.  The  fare  is  ten  cents  to  the 
driver,  or  five  cents  if  the  ticket  is 
bought  at  the  office.  The  company 
think  this  margin  advisable,  as  it  does 
not  trust  the  driver's  honesty,  as  the 
"knocking  down"  process  has  pene- 
trated the  heads  of  the  simple  minded 
dwellers  of  the  southwest.  How  the 
corporation  can  expect  an  abundance 
of  honesty  for  one  dollar  a  day  of 
eighteen  hours,  is  past  finding  out. 
The  tickets  bought  are  supposed  to  be 
put  in  a  box,  by  the  passenger,  as  per 
directions  in  both  English  and  Span- 
ish. Th.ee  of  our  passengers  did  not 
comply  with  these,  which  reminds  me 
of  a  personal  incident.  While  consid- 
ering it  no  merit,  I  never  take  advan- 
tage of  t>ie  carelessness  of  a  car  con- 
ductor. r»nce  on  a  time  I  called  one's 
attention  ^o  his  neglect,  and,  on  his 
next  tilp  I  had  occasion  to  do  the 
same,  thini^ing,  as  human  nature  went 
the  ticket-nuncher  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  admiration  for  me  anl 
so  express  himself.     Instead,  he  was 


provoked  and  said  "Never  do  that 
again!"  I  found  the  reason  was,  that 
should  a  "spotter"  witness  the  trans- 
action, the  honesty  of  the  passenger 
would  be  lost  in  the  carelessness  of 
the  employe,  and  a  probable  discharge 
follow.  Now  here  is  a  matter  of 
ethics."  Should  the  passenger  hold  to 
the  saved  nickel,  and  save  the  man; 
also,  or  call  his  attention  to  his  ne- 
glect publicly  at  the  risk  of  his  dis- 
missal? But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  visit  to  the  church  services 
at  Old  Town,  but  the  little  per- 
sonal episode  makes  a  break  on 
my  travel-narration,  which  sort  of 
breaks  heats,  on  another  line,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

As  our  little  dinkey  car  rolled  along, 
lack  of  Sunday  observance  in  this  re- 
gion was  manifested.  Stores  and  sa- 
loons were  open,  and,  the  center  of 
an  admiring,  multicolored  crowd,  a 
brass  band  was  doing  its  best  to  punc" 
ture  the  air  with  its  notes.  This  was 
in  the  modern  town,  but  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  ancient  burg,  all  wat? 
quiet.  In  the  midst  of  a  collection  or 
one-storied  clay  houses,  and  in  front 
of  the  plaza  centered  by  a  band  stand, 
stood  a  quaint  old  church;  and  thither 
we  wended  our  ways — a  group  of  five 
persons,  and  all  outside  the  Holy 
Faith.  As  we  entered  we  saw  a  proof 
of  Catholic  candor  over  that  of  the 
average  Protestant  in  the  way  of  a 
line  of  men  on  their  knees  on  tne 
open,  benchless  floor,  and,  nearer 
the  wall  another.  These,  as  well  as 
the  whole  congregation,  were  either 
Mexican  or  half-Indian,  four-fifths  of 
them  the  latter.  Seeing  us  vacantly 
standing  in  the  vestibule,  a  priest 
came  to  us  and  asked  if  we  were 
"Catholic,"  and,  on  a  negative  an- 
swer, shook  his  head  and  departed. 
He  soon  came  back  and  took  us  to 
seats  on   backless  benches.     The  ser- 
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mon,  after  the  usual  rituals,  was  in 
Spanish,  and  of  course,  the  preach- 
ing, as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  our 
home  churches  was  shot  over  our 
heads.  I  was  placed  amid  a  line  of 
half-washed,  half-Indian  men,  and 
was  the  victim  of  odors  most  unsav- 
ory, which  would  have  spoiled  the 
effects  of  the  sermon  could  I  have  un- 
derstood it.  These  were  in  their 
working  clothes.  Some  could  read, 
and  used  devotional  books.  The  one 
on  my  left  was  without  a  book, 
and  showed  a  lack  of  devotion  by  giv- 
ing vent  to  loud  yawns.  The  older 
women  were  cleanly  robed  in  black, 
and  with  head  shawls,  sometimes 
leading  daughters  dressed  in  the  ex- 
treme of  juvenile  fashion.  The 
younger,  grown-up  women  were  clad 
in  modern  style,  so  there  was  a  great 
contrast  in  habiliments.  The  congre- 
gation was  poor,  as  showed  by  the 
small  donations  when  the  basket 
came  around.  Taking  the  rudely 
painted  "Stations  of  the  Cross,"  on  the 
otherwise  bare  walls,  and  the  gen- 
eral interior,  human  and  architect- 
ural, the  scene,  before  us  and  around 
us,  was  decidedly  interesting.  When 
the  services  were  over  I  went  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  bell-towers,  the  view 
from  which  took  in  both  towns  and 
much  of  the  surrounding  country.  As 
we  left  the  church  a  huge  omnibus 
drove  up  in  front  of  the  plaza.  In  it 
was  a  band  playing,  the  rest  of  the 
load  of  passengers  taking  in  the 
sights.  The  musicians  took  their 
places  on  the  band  stand,  and  began 
their  orgies,  and  as  the  worshippers 
filed  away  a  sort  of  a  holiday  Ameri- 
can crowd  gathered  about  the  music, 
which  now  days  would  be  classed  as 
"ragtime"  rather  than  sacred.  But 
in  the  "wild  and  wooly"  west  the  su- 
perior race  make  few  pretensions. 
The  present   church   dates   back   to 


the  year  1775,  and  replaces  an  older 
one  built  150  years  earlier,  whjch  may 
be  true  or  not,  for  there  are  no  rec- 
ords back  of  1715,  though  the  mission- 
aries were  here  before  the  date 
named.  The  two  libraries  and  tbe 
newspaper  offices  have  nothing  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  town,  but  an 
advertising  notice  mentions  casually 
that  the  locality  was  visited  by  Cor- 
onado  in  1540,  and  that  260  years  ago 
what  is  called  Old  Town  was  found- 
ed, and  which  now  has  2000  people. 
It  is  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  is  a  typical,  adobe-built 
town.  The  houses  are  long,  broad 
and  low,  with  almost  blank  walls 
next  the  street,  and  sometimes  cen- 
tered with  a  patio,  or  court.  The 
tops  of  the  walls  are  level  all  around, 
but  the  roof  has  a  gentle  slope,  the 
rain  leading  through  the  "canales"  I 
have  alluded  to  before,  and  several 
in  number,  and  projecting  two  or 
more  feet.  These  are  not  only  dis- 
tinctive, but  give  a  passerby  a  chance 
for  a  douche  bath  during  a  shower. 
Why  these  reach  over  to  the  street 
instead  of  to  the  rear,  I  don't  know. 
The  houses  are  built  without  regular- 
ity— 'Sometimes  so  close  to  the  street, 
that  mud  holes  and  pools  are  formed 
close  to  the  very  doors,  so  that  the 
traveler  is  fain  to  follow  the  donkeys 
and  pack-horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway  for  foot  comfort,  as  well  as 
the  avoidance  of  a  shower-bath,  oc- 
casionally. The  clay  of  the  streets 
is  of  the  best  kind  for  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  whoever  gets  his  feet  in 
its  mud  has  a  chance  of  losing  a  shoe. 
The  houses  are  built  of  this  and  from 
the  rains  and  poor  roofs,  also 
shingled  with  clay,  many  of  tbem 
are  in  ruins.  Some  new  ones  are 
building,  it  being  about  as  cheap,  the 
price  labor  is  here,  to  build  a  new 
home  as  to   repair  an   old  one.     One 
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of  the  trades  a  Mexican  is  skilled  in 
is  brick  making  and  laying  the  pro- 
ducts in  walls,  and  at  this  he  is  em- 
ployed by  whites  in  fashioning  mod- 
ern homes,  bungalows  now  called,  as 
adobes  make  a  cool  house  in  sum- 
mer and  a  warm  one  in  winter.  We 
were  invited  into  one  of  these  by  a 
storekeeper  of  the  town,  and  it  being 
a  warm  day,  we  were  surrrised  at 
the  coolness  of  the  interior,  and  there 
was  taste  shown  in  the  interior  ar- 
rangements, which,  you  would  not 
Jook  for  from  the  plainness  of  the 
exterior.  The  owner's  father  was  a 
storekeeper,  and  married  a  Mexican's 
daughter,  as  did  his  son.  I  suspected 
both  to  be  Hebrews,  as  that  race 
seeks  business  wherever  a  chance  of- 
fers. Gardens,  rich  with  irrigated 
vegetation,  and  fruit  trees  are  often 
found  enclosed  behind  walls  of  adobe 
mud.  I  saw  occasional  ovens  out?Jde 
the  homes  built  of  clay.  In  them,  af- 
ter being  heated,  bread,  meat,  vcge- 
tt  bles  and  other  edibles  are  bakeci, 
cooked  and  roasted,  portions  of  -ome 
together,  furnishing  a  blend  which 
suits  the  taste  of  these  odd  people. 
These  ovens,  on  their  stands,  lock 
like  bee-hives. 

Albuquerque  is  a  central  point  for 
the  distribution  of  the  noted  Navajo 
blankets,  whose  price  varies  from  %^ 
for  a  common  13-pound  blanket,  to 
from  $100  to  ?200  for  an  extra  large 
one  cf  fanciful,  antique  design. 
Those  made  before  analine  dyes  ciirae 
up  are  the  highest  priced,  as  well  as 
the  homt^liest.  The  old  dyes  were 
from  plants,  and  confined  to  three 
colors,  and  this  combination  with  a 
certain  "weave,"  are  criterions  of  age 
and  value.  While  Gallup  is  the  near- 
est railroad  station  to  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  some  of  the  Indians  Avill 
come  to  Albuquerque,  a  hundred 
miles  further  away  to  trade,  driving 


the  whole  distance.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  many  of  the  Navajo  blank- 
ets come  to  Albuquerque  by  way  of 
Portland,  Oregon  and  Boston;  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  woolen  mills  can 
make  them  cheaper  than  the  Indian 
women  can.  But  this  does  not  keep 
the  msrehants  from  giving  the  most 
solemn  assurance  that  every  shred 
of  them  comes  through  the  looms  of 
the  Indians.  Wanting  one  of  these, 
I  made  every  effort  to  get  a  real  Nav- 
ajo, and  paid  the  price,  but  I  believe 
it  was  of  foreign  build.  One  might 
as  v/ell  shut  his  eyes  and  be  done 
with  it.  However,  my  merchant 
threw  in  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  priest  at  Isleta,  who  was  not 
at  home,  but  I  will  let  that  pass. 

The  railroad  station  at  Albuquerque 
for  size  and  peculiar  architecture,  "s 
worthy  of  mention.  It  is  of  mission 
style,  from  corridor  to  tower,  is 
roofed  with  tiles,  and  has  the  con- 
ventional "canales"  projecting  in 
rows  under  the  cornices.  The  build- 
ing is  600  feet  long,  and  where  there 
are  wings,  it  is  300  feet  wide. 

I  Vvill  give  an  abstract  of  an  obitu- 
ary I  copied  from  one  of  the  local 
papers:  "Henry  Carperter,  'the  old 
sage  of  Tijeras  Canyon,'  died  yester- 
day; v/here  76  of  his  86  years  were 
passed.  Undertaker  Strong  has  sent 
out  a  fine  casket,  and  the  remains 
will  be  buried  this  morning.  He  had 
amassed  a  fortune,  and  his  will  is  to 
be  read  on  Monday  in  the  presence  of 
his  heirs."  A  wild  and  wooly  west 
sample  of  combined  local  and  death 
notice. 

On  our  way  from  Albuquerque  to 
Santa  Fe  we  noticed  how  the  recent 
rains  had  brightened  up  the  otherwise 
desert  country.  The  grazing  in  fav- 
orable locations  was  fine,  and  many 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  seen 
under    charge    of   Mexican   herdsmen. 
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quaint  in  their  iiigh  liats  and  blanket 
shawls.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  their  business,  their  loneliness  not 
affecting  them  as  it  would  white  men. 
One  Eastern  man  has  10,000  goats  on 
a  tract  he  owns  near  Lamy  Junction 
where  the  Santa  Fe  branch  leads  from 
the  main  line.  They  are  all  Angoras, 
and  their  wool  is  worth  three  times 
that  of  sheep,  although  that  is  gen- 
erally sold  with  the  skin. 

We  saw  the  cir'cular  threshing 
floors  and  mode  of  releasing  the  grain 
from  the  straw  peculiar  to  the  sec- 
tions where  there  are  Puebla  Indi- 
ans— a  drove  of  horses  being  driven 
around  and  around  on  the  grain, 
which,  when  threshed,  is  win- 
newed  by  throwing  it  up  in  th& 
air  while  the  wind  is  blowing. 
We  also  saw  where  sheep  and 
goats  were  employed  in  the  business, 
but  from  their  lightness  of  foot  it 
must  be  a  slow  operation.  But  it  is 
fun  for  these  grown  up  children,  who 
send  these  animals  around  the  ring 
with  loud  shouts.  We  passed  two  In- 
dian villages,  each  with  its  quaint 
church  and  lines  of  one-story,  square, 
flat-roofed  houses,  and  so  of  the  col- 
or of  the  soil  that  we  did  not  see 
them  till  we  came  on  to  them.  The 
land  from  Lamy  to  Santa  Fe,  eighteen 
miles  to  the  north,  is  much  like  that 
from  Williams  to  the  Grand  Canyon, 
similarly  wooded  and  grassed,  though 
more  rolling. 

V.    SANTE  FE 

It  is  difficult  to  TBalize,  that  here, 
in  the  center  of  North  America,  and 
reached  by  a  railroad,  is  a  town,  the 
oldest  but  one,  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  oldest  department  capital, 
and  yet  it  is  at  a  stand  still.  There 
are  buildings  here  one  and  two  hun- 
dred year     old,  some  gradually  going 


to  the  ground,  without  effort  being 
made  to  keep  them  in  repair,  seem- 
ingly because  it  is  easier,  as  I  stated 
in  another  instance,  to  build  anew. 
Others  are  being  kept  in  order  as  ex- 
amples of  the  architecture  of  the  past. 
The  post  office,  the  Historical  Society 
room  and  other  offices  ai^e  in  the 
Adobe  Palace,  where  the  Spanish, 
Mexican  and  United  States  Territorial 
and  State  governors  held  sway  since 
three  hundred  years  ago,  or  until  bet- 
ter quarters  were  built  for  the  last. 
The  city  has  the  oldest  house  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  its  churches 
— San  Miguel — was  built  in  1540. 

This  church  is  visted  by  all  tourists 
of  an  enquiring  mind,  and  who  have 
an  interest  in  ancient  land  marks.  It 
is  in  charge  of  an  old  gentleman  who, 
for  twenty-five  cents,  will  show  you 
through  the  interior,  and,  in  broken 
language,  discourse  on  the  objects  iu 
view;  tell  you  of  pictures  four  and 
five  hundred  years  old,  and  of  a  bell 
made  in  1350,  and  enlighten  you  on  the 
painted  statues  in  the  niches  around. 
The  church  was  about  ready  to  fall, 
being  but  of  common  clay,  like  its 
builders,  when  intprested  ones  but- 
tressed them  up  with  stone  supports. 
It  is  a  great  curiosity  from  its  shape, 
mode  of  building,  interior  attempts  at 
embellishment  and  great  age  for 
America. 

While  Santo  Fe  has  some  fine  Ter 
ritorial,  and  later  State  buildings,  as 
well  as  a  beautiful  plaza,  in  the  cen 
ter  of  which  is  a  monument  to  the  sol- 
diers killed  in  the  Civil  war,  what 
strikes  the  visitor  are  the  narrow 
streets  and  ruined  buildings  and  tho 
foreign  looking  people  he  sees  around 
and  in  them;  and  he  goes  away  with 
these  impressed  upon  his  mind,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  State  Capital  and 
Cathedral,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  col- 
lege  and   public   school   building.     Its 
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enteirprising  citizens*  but  the'y  are 
sadly  few,  mourn  the  day  they  did  not 
bond  the  city  to  raise  siock  to  induce 
the  Sante  Fe  railroad  company  to  run 
its  line  through  it,  instead  of  side 
tracking  it  eighteen  miles  to  the 
south. 

The  hotels  in  Santa  Fe  are  not  so 
bad,  and  I  cannot  say  they  are  so 
good.  In  a  land  where  "chile  cou 
carne,"  hot  tomales,  frijoles  and  tor- 
tillas, literally  meat  scorched  with 
red  pepper,  ground  corn  meal  and 
mince  (alleged)  chicken,  and  unleav- 
ened cakes  made  from  corn,  softened 
and  ground  under  a  stone  rolling  pin, 
you  cannot  expect  Delmonico  cook- 
ery; even  if  the  rates  soar  towards 
that  hostelry's  charges.  * 

There  ar'e  two  "curio"  stores  in 
Santa  Fe,  where  Navajo  blankets,  or 
weaves  so  called,  images  in  pottery 
and  stone  relics,  dug  from  ruined 
churches  and  cliff  dweller's  homes, 
and  other  articles  of  an  archealogical 
nature,  are  sold.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  collection  they  have  in  stock, 
and  yet  whoever  buys  runs  a  great 
risk  of  getting  blankets  and  pottery 
made  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts 
The  old  time  tests  of  a  Navajo  blanket 
now  fail,  as  machinery  is  now  con- 
structed to  neutralize  such,  and  it  1.« 
notorious  that  some  "Navajo"  blankets 
and  belts  of  Germantown  wool  are  ma- 
chine made  and  placed  on  the  markei 
in  the  Indian  country.  Here  in  Santa 
Fe,  a  dealer,  reckless  in  his  candor, 
said  he  would  soon  be,  with  machin- 
ery he  was  perfecting,  making  the 
above  goods  so  that  they  could  not  be 
told  from  the  genuine.  At  the  same 
time  he  showed  me  a  lot  of  rude  idols 
of  stone  he  had  made  himself,  and 
then  was  furnishing  museums  with 
them.  He  certainly  was  the  limit  in 
honest  representation.  The  strange 
part  of  it  all  he  was  a  Hebrew.     I  felt 


like  taking  off  my  hat  and  making  him 
an  honoring  bow. 

New  Mexico  is  certainly  incongru- 
ous— ^socially,  politically,  religiously 
and  architecturally.  Even  the  name 
of  the  railroad,  the  only  one  running 
through  there  from  Chicago  all  the 
way  to  San  Francisco,  is  a  misnomer, 
for  it  is  named  for  a  town  that  it 
does  not  touch  by  eighteen  milej. 
The  towns  of  the  country  are  halved 
into  Old  and  New,  and  into  elements 
which  might  collide  were  it  not  that 
the  first  is  so  subordinate  to  the  last. 
Sections  from  two  centuries  old  meet 
others  which  only  date  from  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  of  forty  to  fifty 
years  ago.  The  low,  adobe  flat-roofet 
houses,  such  as  the  Spaniards  found, 
are  shadowed  by  the  several  storied 
buildings  of  a  few  years  since  erec- 
tion. The  picturesque,  dull  gray  mis- 
sion church,  hundreds  of  years  old, 
is  in  sight  of  the  New  Light  Taber- 
nacle, glaring  in  bright  paint.  Heavy 
loaded  trailers  from  the  foot-hills,  a 
hundred  or  more  miles  away,  team- 
sters and  horses,  tired  and  dust-brown 
from  days  of  travel  unload  their  bur- 
dens of  farm  and  grazing  lands  while 
steam  trains  roll  noisily  by.  And,  as 
for  the  pe&ple,  the  Mexican  merchant 
in  his  end  of  the  town  listlessly 
shows  or  hands  over  his  wares,  while 
his  bustling  white  competitor,  if  we 
can  call  one  such  who  ignores  him,  in 
the  other  section  is  pushing  his  goods 
""n  the  market.  Even  the  Indian  has  to 
differentiate,  for  thp  Pueblan,  as  at 
Isleta.  while  ostensibly  Catholic,  and 
vvorshipping  the  Christians'  God, 
when  the  service  is  over  hies  to  his 
hesthen  Estufa,  lights  the  sacred  fire, 
and  bows  and  genuflexes  to  his  Monte- 
zuma— that  mysterious  symbol  mould- 
ed in  clay  and  robed  in  buckskin — a 
v^eak  but  significant  echo  of  the  ter- 
rible ceremonies  which   Cortez   found 
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prevailing  among  the  ancient  Aztecs 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

To  localize  my  Territorial  compari- 
sons, I  may  specify  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico,  and  its  church  of  San  Miguel, 
built  in  1540,  in  sight  of  a  cathedral 
in  course  of  construction,  and  whose 
bell  cast  five  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  hung  with  raw-hide  thongs 
echoes  modern  chimes  in  the  former's 
campanile,  and  its  pictures,  four  and 
five  centuries  old,  can  in  a  sh.ort  walk, 
be  compared  to  new  and  costly  paint- 
ings in  the  chapel  of  its  unintentional 
rival,  its  Adobe  Palace,  which  for  over 
three  hundred  years  has  housed  var- 
ious dynastical  oflacials— Spanish,  re- 
belling Pueblans,  Mexicans,  and,  fin- 
ally, Americans — wide,  in  ar;ea  and 
one-storied,  is  in  sight  of  the  new  Ter- 
ritorial capitol,  and  which  is  reached 
by  six-yard-wide  streets,  alternating 
with  broad  avenues;  the  idle  Mexicans 
saunter  around  the  store  where  Solo- 
mon Isaacs  exchanges  goods  for  shek- 
els, and  the  wood-laden  donkey  comes 
in  at  one  end  of  the  town  while  the 
steam-drawn  coal  car  enters  at  the 
other.  Could  comparisons  be  more 
odious? 

Financially,  Santa  Fe  is  bankrupt. 
Away  back  in  the  sixties,  when  the 
Atchison  and  Topeka  Railroad  was 
reaching  for  a  route  across  the  moun- 
tains to  California,  and  in  advance  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  it  asked  financial  aid 
from  Santa  Fe,  whose  name  was 
added  to  the  title.  The  sum  named 
was  $75,000.  The  Jews  of  the  city, 
say  the  leading  Mexicans;  the  latter, 
say  the  resident  Americans,  said: 
"The  road  will  come  anyhow;  if  it 
don't,  we  will  make  more  as  it  is," 
so,  spiting  themselves,  the  railwc  \ 
officials  ran  the  line  through  Glorietta 
Pass  where,  this  year  alone,  the  floodt; 
did  $1,500,000  damage,  besides  Injuring 
the  prestige  cf  the  road.     Seeing  their 


mistake,  the  Santa  Feans  bonded  the 
city  to  $200,000  to  build  a  spur  to  the 
main  line,  which,  in  the  end,  they 
have  virtually  given  to  the  Santa  Fe 
company,  which  now  controls  it. 
Since  the  summer  floods  of  1901  the 
citizens  have  thought  it  an  opportune 
time  to  make  inducements  to  the  rail' 
road  company  to  change  the  line  to 
the  first  survey,  but  so  far  without 
avail. 

The  two  buildings  which  most  im- 
press the  tourists  are  the  old  Church 
and  the  Adobe  Palace.  The  first,  a 
plain  built,  mud-brick  structure,  re- 
cently buttressed  with  stone  piers  to 
save  it,  was  erected  in  1540,  burned 
by  the  rebellious  Indians  in  1680  to 
the  wall  tops,  retimbered  and  roofed 
after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  is  still  used  as  a  chapel  by 
the  nearby  College  of  San  Miguel, 
whose  children  fill  it  on  days  of  wor- 
ship. It  is  surrounded  by  half-ruined 
and  dilapidated  houses  whose  roofs 
seem  ready  to  fall  in  on  the  owner's 
heads.  The  Adobe  Palace  is  a  re- 
markable building,  being  but  one 
story,  and  some  300  feet  long  and  60 
feet  wide,  with  level  roof  lines,  which 
continue  over  the  15  foot  pavement 
where  the  supporting  posts  are  met. 
After  300  years  of  use  it  is  still  a  pub- 
lic building,  as  the  Governor  and  Ter- 
ritorial Secretary  have  offices  there, 
and  the  post-office  and  historical  soci- 
ety occupy  the  east  and  west  ends. 
General  Wallace,  while  Secretary  of 
the  Territory,  wrote  part  of  "Ben 
Hur"  in  the  rear  office,  a  fact  of  much 
annoyance  to  the  present  incumbents, 
from  the  curious  who  invade  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  home.  While  the  named 
officials  have  well-appointed  quarters 
at  the  new  capitol,  its  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  city  makes  them  clint,, 
to  the  old  palace.  Its  antiquity,  its 
ups  and  do^vns  as  conqueror  and  con- 
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quered  rose  and  fell,  its  interesting 
history  in  connection  with  various  ex- 
ploring expeditions  from  1599  to  1662 — 
the  last  one  as  far  as  to  the  Missouri 
— its  long  line  of  narrow  streets  and 
singular  homes;  all  make  the  City  of 
the  Holy  Faith  of  Saint  Francis  at- 
tractive and  interesting. 

A  walk  through  the  suburbs  of 
Santa  Fe  will  take  one  back  centur- 
ies, till  he  can  hardly  believe  he  is  in 
a  city  of  the  United  States  with  rail- 
road connections,  newspapers,  schools 
and  colleges.  The  Mexican  is  child- 
like in  his  aptitude  for  work  or  busi- 
ness. The  writer  has  worked  with 
him  as  ox-driver  on  the  plains  and  in 
ranch  life  in  California,  and  knows  of 
what  he  speaks.  He  naturally  tends 
to  pastoral  ways.  As  herdsman  he 
goes  afield  with  his  flock  of  a  thous- 
and sheep  and  a  few  goats,  taking  his 
blanket,  water-bottle  and  a  quantity 
of  commeal,  with  some  tobacco  and 
cigarette  material  for  comfort  and 
sustenance.  They  move  from  place 
to  place  as  pastures  fail.  The  ani- 
mals can  do  without  water  for  days, 
save  what  the  morning  dews  bring,  so 
they  seldom  have  to  seek  the  scant 
streams  from  the  foot-hills.  For  him- 
self, when  morning  and  evening  come, 
and  his  flock  is  qaiet,  he  mixes  his 
corn  meal  and  water  from  his  bottle, 
makes  his  "tortillas,"  bakes  them  on 
heated  stones,  milks  a  nearby  goat, 
and  his  meal  is  ready.  Threshing  time 
with  the  Mexican  is  pleasurable  worK. 
He  has  not  even  come  to  the  flail 
stage  in  grain  separation,  but  treads 
it  out  with  goats.  He  first  prepares 
a  threshing  floor  by  enclosing  a  cir- 
cular area  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
across,  and,  when  the  ground  is  wet 
puts  on  his  goats,  be  there  fifty  or  a 
hundred  of  them,  and  with  cries  and 
gestures  drives  them  around  and 
around    till    the    earth    is    sufficiently 


packed.  Then,  when  his  wheat,  his 
barley  or  his  beans  are  ready,  he 
places  a  pile  in  the  center  of  his 
"area,"  turns  in  his  goats  again  and 
circles  them  Over  the  outer  edge, 
drawing  the  straw  towards  the  circum- 
ference as  the  grain  is  loosened  from 
that  first  placed.  Then  he  lets  out 
his  threshers  for  rest,  while  he 
throws  the  chaff  and  grain  to  the 
breezes  ever  playing  around  Santa  Fe 
during  the  threshing  season,  and  the 
solids  are  ready  for  home  use  or  mar- 
ket. AnothBl"  arrangement  of  the 
straw,  another  placing  of  the  frisky 
goats  around  the  circle,  another  cast- 
ing up  to  the  breath  of  boreas  and  a 
second  batch  is  finished.  Twenty  to 
thirty,  and  even  forty  bushels  of  grain 
can  be  threshed  and  cleaned  in  this 
sportive  way  in  one  day  by  five  men 
and  a  hundred  goats.  It  seems  play 
for  all  concerned.  Several  of  these 
"areas,"  encircled  with  straw  and 
chaff  could  be  seen  around  Santa  Fe. 
The  Mexican  is  content  with  small 
savings,  which  he  shows  in  his  deal- 
ings in  wood.  He  will  cut  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  this  for  each  of  two  or 
four  burr»^s,  drive  them  fifteen  mil'3s 
from  the  mountains  into  Santa  Fe, 
and  sell  each  load  at  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  cents.  They  are  certainly  a 
picturesque  sight,  donkeys  half  hidden 
with  wood,  followed  by  swarthy  "anri- 
eros"  as  they  file  along  the  narrow 
streets.  The  Mexican  is  not  merciful 
to  his  beast,  which  I  have  seen  stand- 
ing in  the  sun  by  the  hour  with  his 
pack  on,  while  he  idles  around  thi^i 
town,  or  passes  in  and  out  of  the  sa- 
loons. But  he  is  not  troubled  with 
the  high  cost  of  living.  His  meat  is 
that  of  the  sheep  or  goat,  fresh,  or  cut 
in  strips  and  dried  in  lines  on  the 
sun,  fly-blown  and  dust-covered,  but 
that  does  not  matter  to  him.  Corn- 
meal  is  his  flour,  for  he  sells  the  little 
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wheat  he  raises,  and  beans  are  his 
staple  vegetable,  and  the  more  hot 
stuff  he  can  work  in  in  the  way  of 
red  pepper  the  better  he  likes  his 
meals.  His  cheese  is  from  the  curd 
of  goats'  milk,  and  the  older  and 
stronger  its  odor,  he  likes  it  the  more. 
Our  Mexican  has  easy  times  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  for  his  wife  does 
his  worshipping,  except  once  a  month, 
when  he  goes  to  church  in  person,  and 
so  keeps  up  his  religious  corner.  No 
wonder  the  powers  that  were  hesi- 
tated so  long  to  give  such  people  the 
right  of  Statehood  to  New  Mexico. 
In  their  local  elections  these  peons 
are  easily  bought — the  unit  of  pur- 
chase being  a  gallon  of  coal  oil,  unless 
it  is  substituted  with  a  stronger  fluid! 

I  know  these  traits  of  our  fellow 
citizens  of  New  Mexico  do  not  at  all 
talley  with  the  blood-thirsty  high-hats 
who  are  deluging  the  land  of  the  re- 
public to  our  southwest  just  now  in 
their  uncivil  war,  but  they  are  as  I 
saw  them;  whether  or  not  from  the 
class  of  Indians  the  Spanish  mixed 
with,  matrimonially,  or  otherwise,  I 
connot  say;  but  the  Pueblans  are  cer- 
tainly a  milder  sort  of  aborigine  than 
the  Indians  to  the  west  and  south. 

We  left  Santa  Fe  on  the  morning  of 
August  25th.  Coming  from  the  rail- 
road to  the  junction  we  saw  several 
flocks  of  sheep  in  charge  of  lonely 
herders,  or  "pastors"  as  they  are 
called  in  Spanish.  On  the  train  was 
one  of  this  class — a  Mexican — who 
could  talk  fair  English.  He  interest- 
ed me  with  his  accounts  of  sheep- 
driving  over  the  sandy  wastes  leadint^ 
to  Old  Mexico.  Sheep  can  go  nine 
days  without  water  if  the  dew  is 
heavy  enough  on  their  pasturage,  but 
the  burros  which  pack  the  herders' 
outfits  can  only  go  four. 

Where  the  railroad  goes  through 
the  Glorietta  mountains  east  of  Santa 


Fe  we  saw  the  effects  of  late  floods 
which  had  so  torn  up  the  tracks  as 
greatly  to  delay  travel.  Great  girders 
from  the  washed  out  bridges  were 
strewn  along  the  bottom  of  the  can- 
yon, and  in  one  section  a  long  string 
of  track. 

We  stopped  at  Las  Vegas  over 
night.  The  clerk  at  the  hotel  was 
what  are  slangingly  called  "lungers,"' 
a  class  not  admired  by  tourists  from 
fear  of  infection,  and  are  required  to 
be  on  their  best  behavior  by  the  land- 
lord, and  to  hold  their  coughs  in  abey- 
ance, that  they  may  seem  in  health. 
The  efforts  of  the  man  behind  the 
desk  to  hide  his  ever  ready  hack  were 
pitiful  in  the  extreme.  This  climate 
is  considered  suitable  for  those  afflict- 
ed with  tuberculosis;  hence  the  de- 
sire of  the  lunger  to  get  here  and 
when  he  is  poor,  and  can  get  an  easy 
job  as  clerk,  even  on  a  nominal  wage, 
he  is  suited;  likewise  is  the  landlord 
pleased  in  getting  a  cheap  employee. 
But  sanitary  laws  are  doing  away 
with  mutual  thriftiness,  and  the  poor 
consumptives  will  have  to  resort  to 
shacks  in  the  wilderness,  as  I  saw 
them  at  other  points  along  the  route. 
Up  the  Gallinas  creek  are  hot  springs, 
and  along  its  banks  is  a  railroad  lead- 
ing there,  where  is  a  hotel  called 
the  Montezuma,  a  summer  resort  for 
consumptives,  built,  with  its  surround- 
ings, by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000,000,  but  it  is  very  little 
patronized.  It  accommodates  150 
guests,  but  there  is  seldom  more  than 
100,  and  on  our  visit  there  were  not 
over  a  dozen,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
consumptives  instead  of  pleasure  seek- 
ers. They  were  a  sad  looking  party, 
as  they  sat  on  the  open  veranda,  even 
in  their  efforts  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  condition.  The  Montezuma  is  a 
magnificent    hotel;     its    situation    is 
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high  above  the  valley  of  the  Gallinas, 
and  there  are  elegant  drives  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  are  several 
springs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  vary- 
ing grades,  from  pure  water  to  strong 
sulphur,  and  from  cold  to  so  hot  that 
one  can  hardly  drink  it.  This  would 
be  an  ideal  place  for  one  in  health, 
but  with  those  ghostly  invalids 
around,  it  is  different.  Despite  all 
they  talk  hopefully,  and  this  is  the 
blessing  going  with  their  disease. 

Las  Vegas  is  a  great  shipping  and 
distributing  point.  For  a  hundred 
miles  north  is  a  grazing  country,  and 
much  wool  is  sent  east,  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  much  of  it  went  into 
"Navajo"  blankets.  I  saw  one  load  of 
5,000  pounds  on  two  trailers  drawn  b) 
six  horses  which  had  come  over  the 
distance  above  mentioned.  The  first 
name  on  the  mess  box  was  character- 
istic of  the  race  of  the  driver — Jesus 
Chavis.  One  masculine  name,  first 
and  middle,  is  Jesus  Mary  (Jesu 
Maria).  The  journey  meant  days  of 
travel  and  nights  of  camping  out. 
Another  wagon  was  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  donkeys.  About  one-third  of  the 
population  of  Las  Vegas  (The  Mead- 
ows) is  Mexican,  and,  as  usual  they 
have  a  separate  town,  with  their 
church  and  stores. 

We  left  the  town  the  second  morn- 
ing. Good  pasturage  was  seen  on 
either  side  of  the  railroad,  extending 
for  many  miles  and  bounded  barren 
mountains.  The  land  was,  at  the 
time  the  Americans  acquired  it  in 
large  holdings — 70,000  acres  being  not 
uncommon.  Much  of  this  is  only  fit 
for  pasture  land.  The  distant  moun- 
tains contain  valuable  mineral  depos- 
its, while  the  cultivable  area  is  gov 
erned  by  the  water  supply,  and  is 
very  limited.  So  poor  is  the  grazing 
that  seventy-five  acres  Is  allotted  to 
one  steer,  yet  thousands  of  cattle  are 


shipped  from  this  country.  The 
homes  of  the  people,  cattle  and  rail- 
road men,  are  rude  adobe  for  the 
first,  and  abandoned  box-cars  for  the 
last;  and  of  such  are  the  small  sta- 
tion towns. 

The  precocity  of  the  children  of 
the  American  employees,  station 
agents,  pump-men,  and  the  like  is 
wonderful.  Listening  to  their  grown 
up  companions  has  filled  even  the 
younger  with  slang  and  pertness,  and 
as  for  language  acquirements  the  lit- 
tle fellows  have  a  sufficiency  of  Span- 
ish, acquired  from  their  Mexican  com- 
panions to  do  some  translating  for 
tourists  at  their  halts;  unless  they 
start  off  with  some  impudence  which 
makes  the  traveler  drop  their  aid. 

We  stopped  overnight  at  Trinidad 
in  Colorado,  the  last  halting  place 
allowed  by  our  tickets,  this  being  on 
the  north  and  south  line  which  barred 
stop-offs,  so  henceforth  we  must  stick 
to  the  cars,  or  forfeit  our  homeward 
tickets.  This  mining  town  has  been 
the  center  of  labor  disturbances  of  the 
worst  kind  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  there  is  a  likelihood  of  more, 
from  the  human  and  mineral  environ- 
ments. It  is  particularly  a  coal  and 
coke  town,  but  enterprising  and  rougn, 
and  from  a  break  in  the  water-works 
from  floods,  the  place  was  unbearably 
dusty  from  the  non-use  of  the  sprink- 
ler. There  was  also  a  repellance 
about  the  people,  and  this  added  to 
the  dust,  heat  and  closeness  of  the 
air,  and  the  uncleanness  of  the  hotel 
we  put  up  at  make  our  remembrances 
cf   Trinidad    not  the   most   agreeable. 

r/.  LAS  VEGAS  &  HOME  WARD 
While  waiting  next  morning  for  an 
overdue  train  we  found  ourselves  in 
company  with  a  young  Mormon  evau 
gelist,  who  made  the  time  seem 
shorter   from   his   entertaining   if   not 
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elevating  discourse.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiastic defender  of  his  religion,  the 
polygamous  past  of  which  he  claimed 
was  now  dropped.  He,  however,  un« 
abashed,  owned  to  a  father  with  thre* 
wives,  and  seemed  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction awarded  him  from  the  three 
months  he  got  in  the  penitentiary;  a 
month  for  each  wife.  The  first  of 
these  had  ten  children;  the  second, 
nine,  among  whom  was  the  narrator; 
the  third,  five.  He  called  the  first 
and  second  helpmates  "aunts."  The 
coming  of  the  third  wife  was  not  wel- 
comed by  her  matrimonial  predeces- 
sors, perhaps  from  her  being  youngei 
and  better  looking — hence  more  of  au 
old  man's  darling  than  were  they. 
The  father  lived  with  the  first  wife, 
but  supported  the  third  and  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  very  young.  The  sec- 
ond venture  and  her  younger  children 
were  taken  care  of  by  their  elders. 
He  said  his  father  was  poor;  and  no 
wonder.  This  informatiton  was  given 
freely,  and  in  a  way  suggesting,  that 
while  the  present  status  of  Mormon- 
ism  might  be  borne,  the  old  way  was 
preferable.  He  spoke  of  a  neighbor 
in  Grover,  Utah,  who  had  five  wives 
and  fifty  children,  and  yet  who  found 
no  fault  with  Fate.  My  interlocutor 
was  twenty-two  years  old;  was  mar- 
ried— in  the  Great  Temple,  he  wab 
proud  to  say — and  had  one  child;  yet, 
in  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  face  lit  up 
with  an  intense  fervor,  worthy  of  the 
most  advanced  Christian  faith,  wben 
he  said  it,  that  he  would  gladly  be 
called,  as  he  expected  to  be,  to  go  oIl 
foreign  Missionary  work;  leaving 
family,  friends  and  home  behind  him 
for  years.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
of  shepherds,  and,  in  his  lonely  night 
watches,  with  his  fiock  of  three  thous- 
and sheep,  he  identified  himself  with 
the  eld  time  Biblical  patriarchs,  who 
had  led  his  life,  and  be  kept  to  the 


ways   of  his   fathers  without  fear  of 
Congressional    interference. 

What  can  you  do  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  Mormons,  when  a  young  man 
like  this,  in  the  hey-day  of  life,  will 
talk  this  way,  and  when  the 
young  women  of  the  church  will 
boldly  stand  up  for  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  which  sanc- 
tioned their  matrimonial  ways,?  I 
have  heard  intelligent  women,  who 
would,  you  would  suppose,  naturally 
condemn  plural  marriages,  talk  flip- 
pantly of  such;  one  of  these,  a  mar- 
ried woman  of  much  intelligence, 
speaking  of  their  having,  at  their  an- 
nual family  gatherings,  to  rent  a  pub- 
lic hall  to  hold  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  children  and  grandchildren  of 
her  father  and   mother! 

From  Trinidad  we  passed  through 
Colorado  and  Kansas,  a  country  so 
dreary  and  bare  of  pasture,  that  I 
wondered  how  the  cattle  lived  upon  it. 
Then  down  the  head  waters  of  the 
Purgatoria,  Canadian  and  Cimmarou, 
when  we  finally  struck  the  river 
where  lived  the  violinist  who  fiddled 
whether  sunbeams  or  rain  sifted 
through  his  leaky  roof;  or  rather  what 
there  was  left  of  the  Arkansas  steam- 
ers would,  during  the  spring  rise,  go 
inside  the  Kansas  line  on  that  river, 
but  now  there  was  not  enough  water 
in  its  bed  to  float  a  sKlff.  Legal  ques- 
tions were  pending  between  Kansas 
and  its  down-stream  neighbor,  from 
the  water  it  is  using  in  alleged  unfair 
quantities  for  irrigation. 

On  the  train  were  two  sets  of  men — 
and  very  distinct  sets — who  inter- 
ested me.  One  was  composed  of  two 
soldiers  from  the  Philippines  on  theii' 
homeward  way.  They  were  continu- 
ously boozy  from  too  frequent  passings 
of  the  bottle,  and  maliciously  laid 
their  fondness  to  the  contents  to  the 
abolishment    of    the    canteen.       The 
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logic  of  this  was  hard  to  see.  A 
chance  lady  from  Chicago,  a  sample 
of  what  in  church  missionary  work 
would  be  called  an  "Outlooker," 
showed  much  solicitude  for  their  wel- 
fare and  when  they  got  off  at  the 
Garden  City,  she  ccfdially  led  the  way 
with  a  "Come  on,  boys,"  they  in  a 
rum-dumb  fashion  following.  Wheth- 
er War  Department  rulings  were  re 
sponsible  for  the  later  moral  lapse  oi 
these  soldiers  of  the  legion  I  will  leave 
for  others  to  determine. 

The  other  was  a  group  of  Orthodox 
Jews  whose  features  were  of  the 
striking  kind  the  merciless  cartoonist 
loves  to  draw  for  the  comic  papers. 
Two  of  them  wore  peaked  skull  caps, 
and  their  dark  skins  and  jetblack 
whiskers  were  of  the  Hindu  blend. 
Their  faces  were  the  saddest  1  ever 
saw,  unless  I  except  the  sphinxes  Mrs. 
Leland  Stanford  had  placed  on  guard 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  family 
mausoleum  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 
The  time  of  this  twain  was  mainly 
spent  in  gulping  down  a  sort  of  pink 
lemonade  from  large  private  tumblers, 
smoking,  eating  and  dozing;  but  thio 
did  not  mitigate  their  sadness,  with 
which  I  think  the  sourness  of  the  lem- 
onade had  something  to  do.  They 
said  their  prayers  three  times  a  dar, 
and  with  an  openness  to  put  to  sham? 
the  average  Christian.  The  devotion 
of  the  morning  seemed  like  a  Fire 
Worshipper's  greeting  of  the  sun. 
With  their  faces  towards  Jerusalem 
these  Hebrews  went  through  their 
orisons.  Their  accessories  were 
prayer-books  and  leather  coffers 
strapped  around  their  foreheads,  with 
others  similar  on  the  bared  left  fore- 
arm. In  each  of  these  boxes  wert 
scrolls  on  which  were  written  the  Ten 
Commandments.  With  movable  lips, 
but  with  voices  inaudible  from  the 
rush  and  roar  of  the  respectless  cars 


each  Jew  went  through  his  devotions, 
mindless  of  the  stare  of  Gentile  eyes. 
A  Jew  drummer  in  our  car  afterwardh 
unwillingly  and  in  a  shamefaced  way, 
gave  me  the  particulars  of  this  cere- 
mony and  as  if  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  it,  and  also  the  mission  of  these 
aliens  in  race  and  religion.  The> 
were  three  Polanders  on  their  way 
home  from  San  Francisco  where  the> 
had  gone  to  take  legal  steps  to  secure 
the  estate  of  a  lately  deceased  cousin 
who  had  died  childless,  leaving  a 
widow  and  a  property  worth  $125,000. 
The  widow,  heedless  of  "his  folks", 
had  made  haste  to  replevin  the  whole 
estate,  but  the  cousins  had  got  on  'u 
time  to  attach  their  share,  amounting 
to  $75,000,  In  view  of  this,  why  this 
sadness,  unless  from  the  law's  delays, 
I   cannot  understand. 

On  the  morning  of  August  25th  w»- 
arrived  at  Kansas  City,  made  memor- 
able to  me  as  my  place  of  landing  in 
the  spring  of  1858  to  hire  as  an  ox- 
teamster  for  Santa  Fe,  and  glad  was  I 
when  I  had  a  chance  to  "accept  the 
situation."  as  they  say  now  after  beg- 
ging hard  for  a  job,  athough  the 
heartless  wagon-master  mercilessly 
turned  me  down,  just  as  I  was  getting 
ready  to  enter  into  the  joys  of  my 
work.  I  had  set  my  heart  on  going 
to  the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith,  for  as 
a  school  boy  on  seeing  the  picture  of 
"Santa  Fe  Traders  crossing  the  Des- 
ert" and  their  attacks  by  marauding 
Indians  in  another  cut,  I  hoped  that  I 
would  some  day  have  a  chance  to  got 
there  and  have  some  of  the  wayside 
fun,  and  I  was  just  that  near,  and 
missed  the  bourne  of  my  schoolboy 
hopes  merely  from  the  whim  of  a 
wagon-master  who  claimed  I  was  too 
literary  a  man  to  successfully  drive 
bulls!     But  that's  all  over  now. 

For  miles  our  tram  passed  down  the 
Missouri,   now   a  quiet   river,   without 
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as  much  as  a  skiff  on  its  waters,  then 
wild  with  the  excitement  of  old-time 
steamboat  travel,  and  on  which  I 
spent  several  days  of  steerage  pas- 
sage, under  discomforts  now  hardly 
understood.  In  the  afternoon  we 
crossed  the  Missouri  at  a  point  so 
much  broader  than  the  river  it  flowed 
into,  that  I  thought  below  the  junc- 
tion the  former  should  have  held  the 
name.  At  9  o'clock  we  rolled,  into 
Chicago,  the  point  I  had  left  *  y-one 
days  before. 


VII.     AROUND  BA  TTLE  SREEK. 

The  first  halting  place  on  my  Initial 
journey  West,  and  the  last  on  my 
last  coming  East  from  California,  was 
Battle  Creek,  further  noted  for  its 
great  Sanitarium,  where,  heavily  en- 
dowed by  the  state,  it  taxes  these  who 
are  sent  there  for  cure  and  whom 
much  is  done  for;  further  noted  as  a 
Second  Advent  headquarters,  and  still 
further  of  account  as  the  great  fac- 
tory for  breakfast  foods,  by  two  par- 
ties, who,  from  their  strong  opposi- 
tion, have  made  Battle  Creek  an  ap- 
propriate name;  sometimes  modified 
by  being  called  the  town  of  "break- 
fast feuds."  The  two  inciters  to 
morning  meal  appetites  or  for  loading 
the  system  after  the  appetite  is  sat- 
isfied, whichever  way  you  take  it,  are 
Drs.  Kellogg  and  C.  W.  Post.  The 
first  is  connected  with  the  Sana- 
tarium:  the  latter  confines  himself  to 
breakfast  foods,  or  has,  until  lately, 
when  he  bought  out  an  opposition 
Sanatarium  built  to  work  against  Kel- 
logg's,  a  bagatelle  to  him,  and  which 
he  proposed  to  make  a  free  gift  to  the 
city.  Dr.  Post,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  was  reputed  to  be  worth 
$8,000,000.  In  May,  1914,  his  personal 
property  was  reported  worth  $18,000,- 
000.     This  public  announcement  came 


from  his  ignoring  Shakespeare's  mor- 
alizing in  reference  to  the  advisability 
of  bearing  the  ills  we  have  ttan  flying 
to  others  we  know  nothing  about, 
for  Post  took  the  short  line  to  wher- 
ever his  bourne  might  be.  It  was  not 
even  claimed  by  his  friends  that  his 
untimely  taking  off  was  by  accident, 
such  as  taking  the  wrong  medicine  or 
an  "overdose"  of  the  same — it  was 
unadulterated  self-destruction.  From 
this  one  should  learn  to  not  charge  so 
much  for  what  people  at  their  break- 
fasts can  do  without,  and  thereby 
load  himeslf  with  Buch  increments 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  burden  of 
carrying  them.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there,  I  will  however  tell 
about  my  visit  to  his  "Post  Toasty" 
factory  further  on. 

Four  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  an 
unseemly  hour  to  stop  in  a  city,  but 
at  that  time  I  landed  in  Battle  Creek 
to  see  how  the  place  looked  near 
which  I  spent  some  time  in  the 
spring  of  1858.  I  had  had  the  "call  of 
the  wild"  in  my  system  for  years,  and 
the  metes  and  bounds  having  been 
broken  through  at  the  time  named,  I 
left  home  with  a  sort  of  parental  con- 
sent, Battle  Creek  being  a  compro- 
mise between  remaining  there  and 
hunting  Indians  and  buffaloes. 

And  now  something  about  my  start 
West  in  the  Spring  of  1858,  an  initia- 
tive connected  with  my  hunting  up 
this  old  landmark  of  my  journey 
towards  the  Pacific.  As  intimated 
my  father  was  opposed  to  my  going. 
With  six  of  his  eight  children  still  liv- 
ing, and  with  his  intense  interest  in 
his  Society  of  Friends,  he  had  made 
provision  for  them  all  for  settling 
around  him,  and  thereby  for  the  fu- 
ture keeping  up  of  his  meeting  at 
Solebury;  but  as  for  mvself,  too  much 
reading  of  western  adventure  and 
brooding    over    my    being    kept    from 
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mixing  up  with  tlie  Indians  and  buffa- 
loes, made  me  ttie  more  anxious  to 
get  away  from  the  quiet  surroundings 
of  my  Quaker  home,  which  was  all  to 
the  paternal  sorrow,  for  I  did  not 
withhold  my  wandering  inclinations. 
However,  just  as  I  had  finished  my 
boarding  school  education,  and  was 
burning  up  with  the  western  fever, 
my  father  met  a  professed  Friend 
from  Michigan  who  had  a  son  board- 
ing with  my  aunt  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Wolverine  was  a  fatalistic  prog- 
nosticator,  and  when  father  broached 
what  he  considered  the  inevitable, 
eoncefming  myself,  the  other  party 
said  he  had  a  presentment  as  to  what 
was  coming  and  that  he  had  a  place 
for  a  fellow  like  me  in  a  mercantile 
way  at  Battle  Creek.  To  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  situation,  father  took 
up  with  the  proposition,  and,  on  his 
arrival  home,  and  making  the  matter 
known  to  me  I  gladly  submitted  to 
the  arrangement,  although  I  must 
agree  that  I  looked  on  it  as  a  tem- 
porary affair. 

To  those  who  cannot  realize  the 
strain  on  family  feelings  coming  from 
my  departure,  this  narration  may 
seem  of  trifling  moment.  Father,  in 
addition  to  the  objections  named, 
was  a  practical  man,  and  could  see  no 
good  in  such  wanderings  as  I  was 
planning,  and  I  believe  in  his  heart 
he  did  not  think  Michigan  would  hold 
me;  perhaps  from  their  being  no  wild 
Indians  nor  buffaloes  there.  My 
broachings  of  the  subject  time  and 
again  in  evenings  after  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  retired,  were  most  un- 
pleasant to  me;  the  more  so  because 
I  felt  he  knew  what  was  coming. 
This  condition  of  impleasantness  was 
only  exceeded  in  the  coming  Civil 
War  when  a  younger  brother  enlisted, 
which  most  sorely  outraged  my  fath- 
er's feelings,  so  militating,  as  it  did 


against  his  lifelong  teachings  of  the 
peaceful  principles  of  his  peace  loving 
Society.  But  a  change  came  over 
him  as  the  war  went  on,  and  he  could 
see  with  comparative  equanimity  two 
more  of  his  sons  follow  the  first.  As 
to  my  departure  for  the  West  it  was 
a  most  depressing  affair  all  around, 
and  one  I  will  never  forget. 

I  was  not  in  the  best  of  spirits  on 
leaving  home,  for  this  western  trip 
was  my  first  striking  out  for  myself, 
my  outings  having  been  to  boarding 
school,  in  different  places;  my  farth- 
est going  to  New  York,  when  as  a 
boy  I  accompanied  my  father  to  the 
first  World's  fair  in  America,  a  jour- 
ney which  was  certainly  of  note.  My 
car  ride  to  Cleveland  as  well  as  the 
steam  boat  voyage  on  lake  Erie  on 
my  way  to  Detroit  was  lonesome 
enough,  and  when  I  got  to  Battle 
Creek  and  was  met  at  the  station  by 
a  son  of  my  new  employer,  I  felt 
farther  in  the  dumps,  as  he  was  a 
cold-blooded  fellow,  who  hardly  spoke 
to  me  on  my  four-mile  journey  to  St. 
Mary's  Lake,  where,  as  I  thought,  I 
would  make  my  home  till  I  was  put 
in  charge  of  a  considerable  business 
at  Battle  Creek.  The  party  I  was 
billed  to  was  supposed  to  be  an  activ^e 
Friend,  in  his  religious  feelings,  and 
the  next  day  being  First-day,  and  con- 
sequently meeting-day,  I  thought 
that  we  would  be  off  to  the  place  of 
worship  in  the  town  I  got  off  at,  but 
such  was  not  the  case,  my  employer 
having  taken  up  Spiritualism,  which 
had  recently  started.  Neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  family  attended  meeting 
while  I  was  there,  which  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  my  father,  who  was  mis- 
led by  the  professions  made  by  my 
pretended  guardian.  His  name  was 
Henry  Willis,  and  was  considered  a 
visionary,  perhaps  because  as  an  am- 
bitious  man   he   failed    in   his   under- 
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takings.  The  main  one  of  these  was 
the  digging  of  a  ship  canal  from  De- 
troit across  the  state  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan, but,  despite  his  efforts  and  fre- 
quent visits  to  Washington  and  his 
state's  legislature,  he  could  get 
neither  the  state  or  national  authori- 
ties to  meet  his  enthusiasm.  Next  he 
essayed  the  buiUing  of  water-works 
for  the  benefit  ci  Battle  Creek  and 
on  a  hill  overlooki  .j  two  little  lakes 
called  "The  Twins  He  started  a 
reservoir  and  "left  ..  for  the  rain  to 
fill,"  another  failur.-,  and  a  circular 
ridge  o'  earth  is  its  monument. 

To  say  that  I  was  a  taken-down 
young  ma:.  'len  I  saw  how  things 
were  at  St.  Mai-y'i  Lake,  is  putting  ia 
pretty  mild.  Instead  of  being  in- 
stalled in  an  office,  taking  and  filling 
orders  in  the  lumber  line,  my  first 
job  was  as  farm  boy,  and  that  at  cut- 
ting potatoes  in  readiness  for  plant- 
ing, something  I  could  have  got  to  do 
around  home.  The  next  day  I  was 
put  to  laying  underdrain,  which  was 
of  a  similarly  advanced  nature.  At 
the  week's  end  I  revolted  and  was 
promised  a  job  on  the  saw-mill,  ro- 
mantically situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  but  there  was  not  enough 
sentiment  engendered  by  that  to  over- 
come the  danger  and  rough  work,  so, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  week  I  again 
interviewed  my  boss,  for  to  this  con- 
dition had  he  gone  from  business- 
patron,  and  reminded  him  of  vha:  I 
had  left  home  and  friends  for,  but  I 
found  that  the  project  he  had  had  in 
hand  for  me  was  as  yet  not  ripe 
enough  to  be  picked,  and  he  advised 
a  system  of  what  President  Wilson, 
relative  to  his  difficulty  with  Mexico, 
terms  "watchful  waiting."  This  not 
suiting  me  1  discharged  him,  and  took 
my  way  to  the  farthest  west.  I  fear 
I  was  unreasonable  with  my  em- 
ployer,   not    taking    into    account    his 


worriment  over  the  twin  enterprises 
"of  great  pith  and  moment,"  the 
across  state  canal  and  the  Battle 
Creek  Twin  Lake  Water  Works.  At 
any  rate  there  came  a  parting  of  the 
ways,  and  I  never  ceased  in  my  hike 
for  the  setting  sun  till  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  halted  me  with 
their  wetness.  I  never  heard  but 
what  Friend  Willis  got  along  all  right 
without  me,  the  failure  of  his  pet  pro- 
jects not  being  attributable  to  my  get- 
away. I  am  only  giving  this  episode 
of  my  life  as  an  excuse  for  my  halt 
at  Battle  Creek  on  my  way  home  from 
California. 

I  came  near  omitting  one  third  of 
my  employer's  public  responsibilities 
towards  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  his 
bailiwick;  the  stocking  up  of  St. 
Mary's  lake  with  eels.  This  fish  or 
reptile  (to  the  latter  class  in  my  as- 
signment, for  I  will  eat  neither)  and 
whose  propensity  towards  slipperi- 
ness  is  proverbial,  cannot  mount  Niag- 
ara Falls,  so  out  of  a  combination  of 
kindness  towards  the  eel  family,  and 
to  those  liking  it  as  a  diet,  Willis  un- 
dertook to  stock  up  St.  Mary's  Lake 
with  eels'  eggs,  under  the  assumption 
that  the  thing  was  oviperous.  The 
success  of  the  enterprise  was  impor- 
tant, as  it  was  claimed,  from  the  in- 
ability of  eels  to  fly,  that  there  were 
none  of  the  fry  in  the  v/aters  above 
the  Falls,  but  I  fear  that  it  was  a  fail- 
ure, like  the  other  schemes  of  my  an- 
ticipated benefactor.  This  fad  took 
shape  after  I  left  him,  and,  not  know- 
ing of  it  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit, 
I  failed  to  make  inquiries  as  to  its 
success. 

On  my  arrival  at  this  place  in  thti 
early  morning  I  made  preparations 
for  a  four-mile  walk,  but  luckily  I 
found  a  man  willing  to  convey  me 
"for  a  price"  over  what  would  have 
l;t!eii   a  hard  road  to  travel  from  the 
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sand. 

In  two  miles  we  passed  by  the 
"Twin  Lake"  reservoir,  wtiich  though 
like  the  Bible  "city  placed  on  a  hill" 
was  not  a  success.  In  four  miles  we 
reached  St.  Mary's  Lake,  a  pictur- 
esque sheet  of  water  surrounded  by 
hills,  well  wooded  in  my  time,  but 
the  hungry  saw-mill,  on  which  I 
worked  for  a  season,  had  finished  its 
work  after  I  left,  and  only  second- 
growth  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
lush  fringe  of  the  primeval  forest  and 
this  only  to  a  minor  degree;  else- 
where the  unverdured  shore  was  fac- 
ing the  water.  There  are  perch  and 
other  fish  in  the  lake  which  bring 
many  an  Issak  Walton  to  their  seek- 
ing. A  "St.  Mary's  Land  Improve- 
ment Company"  has  been  formed,  and 
a  row  of  buildings,  shacks  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  more  or  less  decorate 
a  portion  of  the  water  front.  Of  the 
saw-mill  whereon  I  wrought  under 
tribulation,  and  which  afterwards  fin- 
ished chewing  up  the  lake-bordering 
forest,  there  was  not  a  trace.  And 
"Dave"  and  "Pat"  my  fellow  work- 
men, where  are  they?  The  teeth  of 
time,  remorseless  as  our  circular  saw 
teeth,  or  the  coming  Civil  War,  for 
Michigan  was  patriotic  in  a  practical 
way  seemed  to  have  taken  them  from 
earth  as  pitilessly  as  they  took  the 
trees,  with  axe  and  saw! 

There  were  several  fishing  boats 
along  the  shore,  and  a  sailboat  among 
them  was  a  reminder  of  a  voyage  I 
took  around  the  mile-and-a-half  long 
lake,  the  First-day  after  my  coming, 
my  employer  saying  nothing  about 
going  to  meeting,  as  I  expected,  as  he 
made  my  father  believe  he  was  a 
steady  attender  of  such.  Despite  I 
had  company  on  my  sail,  I  was  lone- 
some, and  my  thoughts  kept  wander- 
ing back  to  the  home  I  had  left 
two    days    before,    and    I    had    seen 


enough  to  show  my  stay  here  would 
be  short,  and  that  meant  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  far  west,  with 
their  incidentals  of  Indians  and  buffa- 
loes, for  me,  and  many  future  uncer- 
tainties. 

The  sailing  party  was  made  up  of 
the  son  and  daughter  of  my  supposed 
benefactor,  a  lady  friend  of  the 
daughter  and  myself.  They  were  not 
a  very  jolly  trio,  and  I  was  not  sorry 
when  the  sail  was  over,  for  the  ride 
was  not  much  more  than  a  time-kill- 
ing affair.  A  rather  odd  circum- 
stance happened  over  fifty  years  after 
this.  At  my  own  meeting,  some  six- 
hundred  miles  from  Battle  Creek,  I 
was  seated  front  of  a  strange  old 
lady,  and  after  the  meeting,  enquiries 
showed  that  this  was  one  of  the  lad- 
ies of  the  lake,  but  not  the  ideal  of 
Walter  Scott's  heroine.  She  had 
grown  older  and  stouter  in  the  time, 
and  I  guess  I  had  done  a  little  in  the 
same  line.  When  we  criticize  the 
ideals  which  age  has  shattered,  we 
must  remember  we  are  in  a  glass 
house,  and  a  stone  may  come  crash- 
ing in  any  time.  Of  course  she  did 
not  know  who  I  was.  The  morning 
after  this  cruise  on  Lake  St.  Mary, 
and  when  I  expected  to  be  escorted 
tt.  my  office  in  Battle  Creek,  was 
when  I  was  introduced  to  a  potato 
knife  and  a  goodly  sized  pile  of 
"spuds"  for  slicing  them  up  into 
planting  size.  This  was  rather  a 
come  down.  My  charioteer  was  a 
sort  of  an  emergency  venture,  as  lie 
was  an  engineer  on  the  road  I  came 
in  on,  and  his  time  was  limited,  but 
he  was  good  on  localities.  There 
were  none  of  the  Willises  living  at 
my  old  home,  though  a  son  and  a 
daughter  in  the  eighties  lived  in  the 
vicinity,  so  I  did  not  go  up  to  the 
house.  This  was  quite  a  stylish 
place  for  the  time  and  country,  and  I 
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was  rather  set  up  with  my  future 
place  of  abode,  in  connection  with  my 
business  prospects  in  the  bustling 
little  city  down  on  the  railroad.  The 
house  stood  on  a  commanding  knoll, 
was  newly  built  and  painted  up,  and 
overlooked  the  lake.  As  we  drove 
along  my  attention  was  divided  be- 
tween the  body  of  water  on  my  left 
and  my  old  home  on  the  right.  My 
sleeping  quarters  were  in  the  gable 
end  of  the  house,  whence  there  was  a 
fine  view  to  the  west  including  the 
waters  of  St.  Mary.  So  if  landscape 
and  good  sleeping  accommodations 
were  all  I  wanted  I  need  not  have 
kicked  at  my  lot.  The  fine  view, 
however,  included  the  western  sun, 
and  as  my  occidental  fever  was  still 
over  the  one  hundred  temperature,  the 
view  was  tantalizing  as  well  as  fine. 
The  son  mentioned  lived  a  mile  be- 
yond the  old  homestead,  and  for  an 
additional  tip  my  driver  took  me 
there,  although  I  was  fearful  from  his 
nervousness  that  he  might  lose  his 
job,  did  he  not  get  back  in  time  for 
his  train,  by  getting  fired  from  his 
fireman's  position.  The  Willis  son 
was  named  Isaac  and  he  lived  in  a 
humble  home  on  a  large  farm  of  a 
richness  which  seemed  of  low  grade, 
as  is  much  of  the  land  in  this  section 
of  Michigan.  The  barn  was  a  tumbl- 
ing affair,  connections  and  all  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  On  both 
buildings  the  suns  of  summer  had 
beaten,  the  winds  of  autumn  had 
whistled  through  the  cracks,  and 
rain  and  snpw  had  dribbled  and  sifted 
through"  tb  holes  in  the  roof,  and 
there  WdS  a  forlorness  about  th« 
premises  which  impressed  me  sadly, 
but  the  lord  and-  lady  of  the  manor, 
Isaac  and  Margaret  Willis,  with  their 
cordial  greetings,  soon  changed  my 
feelings,  and  I  could  have  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  their  company.     I 


had  never  seen  them  before.  Isaac 
was  away  when  I  lived  with  his  fath- 
er, but  he  was  as  friendly  as  if  he  had 
always  known  me,  mainly,  I  think, 
from  my  short  connection  with  the 
old  homestead,  and  his  desire  to 
know  conditions  when  I  was  there. 
He  was  eighty-four  years  old,  and  bis 
life  had  been  venturesome.  A  flat- 
boat  man  on  the  Mississippi  when  he 
was  but  seventeen  years  old,  he  ran  a 
bad  chance  for  character  spoliation, 
but  he  came  out  unharmed.  Oae  hun- 
dred barrels  each  of  flour  and  whis- 
key made  a  load,  and  with  these,  and 
a  half  dozen  toughs,  the  flatboat 
started  for  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  His 
companions  tried  hard  to  get  Isaac 
to  go  with  them  on  their  jam- 
borees on  tying  up  at  night,  as  they 
could  only  run  in  the  daytime,  but  he 
was  proof  to  their  blandishments,  and 
shunned  their  whiskey.  Then  they 
put  his  temperance  ways  to  use  by 
making  him  go  along  with  them  out 
along  the  river  when  dtunkenness 
tumbled  them  in.  This  he  did  as  an 
unselfish  humanitarian,  and  to  their 
salvation,  and  for  so  young  a  boy,  this 
was  to  his  credit.  His  first  voyage 
was  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  as  Isaac  pro- 
nounced the  last  part  of  the  name 
"rogue"  he  hit  it  well,  for  that  bad 
town,  although  as  the  flatboatmen 
generally  "painted  it  red"  on  their 
stops,  "rouge"  was  not  inappropriate. 
But  flatboating  gradually  went  out 
with  the  coming  and  perfection  of 
steamboating,  and  Isaac  was  soon  on 
one  of  a  line  of  steamers  plowing  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  extending  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago  as  a  fireman  on 
the  pay  of  $16  per  month.  The  en- 
gine was  a  low  pressure  affair,  whose 
cylinder  was  five  feet  by  ten,  with  a 
walking-beam  attachment  driving  side 
wheels.    At  this  he  worked  till  after 
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1858,  when  he  came  back  to  his  fath- 
er's house,  though  not  as  a  prodigal, 
and  run  his  saw-mill,  which  was  just 
after  I  left  it,  until  the  forests  around 
St.  Mary's  Lake  were  laid  low.  On 
the  table  in  the  old-fashioned  sitting 
room  were  books  and  papers,  among 
the  last  a  "Friends'  Intelligencer," 
from  whose  contents  the  aged  couple 
knew  me.  Two  little  grandchildren 
of  two  and  four  years  living  with 
them,  emphasized  the  gap  between 
the  spring  of  infancy  and  the  winter 
of  old  age. 

This  old  couple  and  another  Friend, 
George  C.  Case  wero  the  last  ol  a 
once  prosperous  Quaker  settlement  at 
Battle  Creek,  and  which  was  in  fair 
standing  when  I  was  there,  and  Isaac 
was  the  last  of  the  family  to  cling  to 
the  faith,  the  rest  of  a  quite  numer- 
ous family  having  wandered  after 
strange  gods,  or  entered  into  relig- 
ious indifference.  Margaret  was  a 
German  and  of  another  faith,  but 
when  Isaac  settled  down  at  his  old 
home  after  his  Ulysses-like  wander- 
ings and  resumed  his  meeting  attend- 
ance, Margaret,  as  she  said,  "became 
a  Quaker  like  Isaac,  for  I  could  go  to 
no  other  meeting  but  his."  They  had 
to  drive  five  miles  and  Friend  Case 
twelve  to  get  to  Battle  Creek,  and 
this  they  did  weekly  until  the  ones 
sitting  with  them  died  away.  Then 
a  wider  space  of  time,  covering  first 
a  month  and  then  twice  that,  as  when 
I  was  there.  When  bad  weather 
came  along  George  could  not  go  the 
whole  distance,  then  they  would  be  at 
the  "two  or  three  gathered  together" 
and  meet  in  the  old  Willis  farm  house 
and  have  as  good  a  meeting  as  would 
have  the  3000  Adventists  in  their  tab- 
ernacle down  at  the  city.  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  the  third  of 


tlie  trio  who  had  so  bravely  kept  their 
meeting,  even  as  had  Horatius  his 
storied  bridge  "in  the  brave  days  of 
old,"  but  he  was  miles  to  the  north 
and  my  combination  of  charioteer  and 
engineer  must  not  lose  his  place  to 
gratify  the  sentimentality  of  his  fare. 
The  aged  couple  wished  me  to  make 
a  longer  stay  Isaac  suggesting  that  I 
let  my  Jehu  go  off  to  his  train  and  he 
would  see  that  I  got  to  the  station  in 
time,  but  much  as  I  would  have  en- 
joyed their  further  company,  I  de- 
clined and  left  the  homestead,  with 
its  aged  humanity  in  such  similitude, 
and  in  an  hour  was  at  Battle  Creek. 

Since  then  the  aged  pair  have  gone 
their  way,  as  we  all  must  go  and  to 
no  longer  worry  about  the  decline  of 
their  meeting.  As  I  saw  that  aged 
couple,  so  far  down  the  hill  of  life,  I 
thought  much  of  what  has  been  said 
of  abandoned  farms,  and  the  little  in 
this  advanced  age  said  about  aban- 
doned old  folks  fading  away  uncom- 
plainingly. The  children  of  these 
people  were  doubtless  kind  enough  to 
them,  but  they  were  away. 

The  first  place  I  visited  on  my  re- 
turn to  Battle  Creek  v/as  the  old 
Friends'  meeting  hoase.  The  embod- 
ied spirit  of  improvement  has 
marched  that  way,  and  the  wagon- 
sneas  nave  gone  before  it,  wniie  ihe 
humble  place  of  worship  has  been 
shoved  to  the  verge  of  the  side-walk. 
Even  the  dead,  some  of  whom  have 
laid  there  for  generations,  have  had 
to  undergo  an  untimely  resurrection. 
The  city  wanted  a  Park;  the  un- 
marked mounds  and  humble  grave- 
stones were  unsightly;  the  fence  was 
forlorn,  so,  as  there  were  few  mem- 
bers left  to  interfere,  the  city  council 
made  a  deal  resulting  in  the  acquisi- 
tion  of   the   meeting   house   grounds; 
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the  terms  being  a  money  considera- 
tion, tlie  removal  of  the  dead  in  new 
coffins  to  another  cemetery,  and  the 
allowance  of  the  retention  of  the 
meeing  house  by  Friends  for  their 
own  use,  if  it  was  placed  close  to 
the  pavement;  all  of  which  has  been 
done.  Winding  walks,  bordered  with 
flowers  and  filled  in  with  green  ver- 
dure, with  the  lone  gray  meeting- 
house forced  as  far  from  its  old  posi- 
tion as  could  be,  and  called  Fremont 
Park,  mark  the  place  where  for  more 
than  sixty  years  the  followers  of 
Meorge  Fox  worshipped.  To  show  its 
abandonment  from  its  Quaker  uses,  I 
see  on  the  south  end  of  the  building 
a  tin  sign,  gilt  lettera,  whereon  is 
blazoned,  "The  Church  of  God;  Di- 
vine services  at  10  o'clock;  Sunday 
School  at  11."  So  the  "High  Roll- 
er," "Holiness,"  "Burning  Bush"  peo- 
ple, or  some  other  "break  off",  for 
some  such  the  advertised  sect  seems 
to  be,  will,  for  a  time  be  the  occu- 
pants of  a  building,  wherein  an  "ap- 
pointed meeting"  may  meet  in  an 
apologetic  way.  So  there  the  weather 
beaten  once  home  of  a  prosperous 
congregation  sits  by  the  wayside,  "a 
ragged  beggar  sunning,"  robbed  of  its 
grounds,  that  they  may  make  a  visual 
holiday  for  the  ethical  of  the  Battle 
Creekers  and,  worse,  robbed  of  its 
dead  to  be  hidden  away  in  a  modern 
cemetery  in  modern  coflBns.  This  trans- 
fer of  meeting  house  tenure  from  staid 
Friends  to  a  sect  of  "New  Lights;" 
of  their  dead  from  a  humble  field  to 
the  glamour  of  an  up-to-date  ceme- 
tery, seems  of  the  irony  of  fate,  furth- 
er ^mphasi^ed  by  the  fa  ;t,  that,  while 
our  Society  is  dead  there,  a  Society 
which  had  in  the  first  half-century  of 
its  existence  martyrs  to  the  number 
of  from  three  to  four  hundred  to  the 


death,  and  thousands  to  between  thir- 
teen and  fourteen,  punished  by  physi- 
cal mistreatments,  imprisonment  and 
fines,  and  who  suffered  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  highest  principles,  a  So- 
ciety yet  standing  in  its  reduced  num- 
bers for  Peace,  Temperance  and  all 
the  other  high  Philanthropies,  another 
sect  without  a  martyr  since  it  started, 
a  sect  without  any  of  the  lofty  Quaker 
ideals,  but  based  on  a  mythical  Sec- 
ond-Coming, has  a  church  in  the  same 
city,  which  boastfully  claims  that  its 
3000  pews  are  weekly  filled  "Tis  true, 
'tis  pity;   pity  'tis  'tis'  true." 

It  may  be  further  said  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  consider  the 
Quakers,  as  a  body,  lacking  physical 
courage  from  their  peace  principles, 
that  when  the  test  came,  as  it  did  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  to  defend 
their  protest  against  human  slavery, 
they  did  not  fall  behind  other  sects  in 
their  personal  devotion  to  their  hu- 
manitarian principles;  rather  the  con- 
trary, for,  from  ex-Speaker  Cannon's 
assertion,  and  that  of  one  who  was 
of  Southern  Quaker  descent,  more  en- 
listed from  his  society  in  proportion 
than  from  any  other  religious  sect. 

From  the  pathetic,  abandoned  meet- 
ing house,  a  shutter  hanging  loose,  its 
immediate  surroundings  uncared  for, 
so  contrasting  with  the  appearance  of 
the  adjoining  Park  usurping  its 
grounds,  I  went  to  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  and  what  a  change  in 
sight  and  personel!  The  city  is  the 
center  of  Second  Adventism,  and  that 
sect  controls  the  health  resort  named. 
It  was  at  the  start  built  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  Invalids  of  that 
people,  but  there  came  a  division  of 
the  sect;  the  more  liberal  being  will- 
ing to  concede  that  Seventh-day  and 
the  Sabbath  did  not  mean  the  same, 
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and  accepted  the  First-day  of  the 
week  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship, 
and  the  Sanitarium  people  go  with 
the  last,  while  the  Orthodox  moved 
to  Indiana  and  there  set  up  their  taber- 
nacle. Now  any  one,  Christian,  Jew 
or  Gentile,  can  come  here  for  treat- 
ment, and  many  of  the  officials  are 
of  other  sects  than  Adventists.  The 
head  of  the  Hospital  is  Dr.  Kellog. 
Dr.  Fletcher,  the  head  of  the  "thirty- 
second  chew  movement"  was  there  on 
my  visit,  but  not  "for  keeps." 

The  hospital  is  an  immense  affair, 
and  with  a  special  guide,  who  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  should  have  been 
less  like  a  walking  ghost  than  he 
looked,  I  saw  it  pretty  well  through. 
Huge,  high  wings  start  from  a  com- 
mon point  near  the  street  entrance, 
and  their  apartments  will  accommo- 
date one  thousand  patients,  and  the 
dining  room  will  seat  that  many 
guests.  This,  with  the  cooking  appa- 
ratus, is  in  the  sixth,  or  upper  story, 
where  I  started  my  sight-seeing.  The 
neatly  set  tables,  their  silver,  china 
and  glass  equipments  for  this  is  a 
high-priced  place,  the  appliances  for 
cookery,  from  pans,  pots  and  kettles 
to  bake  ovens,  and  the  absolute  clean- 
liness pervading  all,  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor,  an,  d  impress  him 
with  the  idea  that  this  Sanitarium  is 
a  good  place  to  be  sick  at,  to  eat  in, 
if  you  have  an  appetite,  and,  I  tru«t, 
no  place  to  die  in.  But,  taking  it  all 
in  all,  I  do  not  want  t)  get  sick 
enough  to  have  to  go  there,  as,  if  you 
have  the  funds,  it  will  cost  you  a 
pretty  penny  per  week,  and  then  the 
"extrys!" 

The  '^ating  section  has  new  fea- 
tures. The  old  quatrain  refers  to 
One's  ability  to  live  without  books, 
but  not    without    cooks    and   dining. 


Now,  here  the  guest  must  not  onlv 
have  an  appetite,  but  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  arithmetic.  I  have  the 
menu  for  the  day  I  was  there. 

First,  be  you  a  patient,  one  m  a 
double  sense,  you  must  have  a  consul- 
tation with  your  special  doctor,  who 
will  assign  you  your  gastronomical 
wants.  This  is  one  of  the  formulas: 
You  must  check  off  your  require- 
ments, adding  the  amount  of  protein, 
fats  and  carbohydrates  for  the  dishes 
selected,  so  as  to  bring  the  total  to  the 
amount  prescribed.  Don't  eat  too 
much  nor  too  little.  Find  out  from 
your  doctor  how  many  "calorics"  you 
should  eat,  and  how  much  of  proteins 
and  fats.  There  should  be  ten  per 
cent  of  protein.  More  than  2400  "cal- 
orics" daily  may  be  too  much;  1000 
may  be  too  small,  and  your  physician 
must  be  consulted  at  once.  Compute 
each  meal  and  make  daily  report  to 
your  medical  advisor."  Just  think  of 
putting  your  knees  under  the  hospital 
mahogany  with  all  this  in  your  nynd, 
when  a  glance  at  what  elsewhere 
m'ght  be  called  your  menu  looks  as  if 
you  might  be  an  electrician  going  to 
dine  on  ohms  watts,  and  kilowatts. 
Y'^u  would  need  a  barn  door  and  a 
piece  of  chalk  to  cypher  this  out. 

The  diet  here  is  stictly  vegetarian, 
not  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  Advent- 
ists' religion,  but  it  is  because  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  for  the  patient. 
Then,  perhaps  because  the  town  got 
its  name  from  bloodshed,  and  per- 
haps from  reading  these  lines  from 
Goldsmith's  "Hermit": 
"No  flocks  which  range  the  valley 
free 

To  slaughter  I  condemn; 
Taught  by  the  Power  that  pities  me, 

I  learn  to  pity  them." 
nothing     of     animal     life     is     eaten, 
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from  the  most  placid  of  little  neck 
clams  to  the  meat  of  the  bellowing 
monarch  of  the  herd  which  roams  the 
valley  free."  Even  among  the  vege- 
tables I  did  not  notice  salsify,  or  the 
oyster  plant,  or  the  beef-steak  tomato 
On  the  menu,  so  the  jewel,  consist- 
ency, scintillates  unchallenged  here 
from  criticism.  The  Christmas  din- 
ner, at  the  Sanitarium,  with  the  lord- 
ly turkey  absent,  must  seem  as  bare 
as  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  Great 
Dane  left  out,  but  it  is  made  up  wit? 
extra  cranberry  sauce,  while  the  soup 
loved  by  the  portly  alderman  can  be 
safely  substituted  with  mock  turtle. 
These  good  people  are  care  free  as 
to  what  would  happen  if  the  world 
were  overrun  with  the  increase  of 
slaughterable  animals  beast,  bird  and 
mollusk,  who  might  gnaw,  peck  or 
apply  the  action  of  the  leech  to  the 
humanity  which  with  a  fine  sense  of 
kindness  spared  them,  until  in  time 
the  ancient  food  supply  law  prevailed. 
I  doubt  if  Jack  Johnson,  colored  pugi- 
list and  world's  champion,  late  of 
Reno,  Nevada,  would  have  won  his 
fight  on  such  a  diet  as  I  found  prevail- 
ing at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium, 
but  it  would  have  saved  some  racial 
feelings  and  actions  had  he  partaken 
of  something  less  strenuous  than  he 
used.  No  meat,  no  fish,  no  fowl,  no 
clams  nor  oysters.  Even  coffee  and 
tea  are  barred.  However  cocoa,  to  the 
"sanitas"  brand,  "caramel  cereals," 
milk,  buttermilk,  water  and  the  like, 
are  allowed  with  variations.  There 
are  thirty-four  articles  of  diet,  and  op- 
posite each  are  five  figures,  represent- 
ing protein,  fats,  carbo,  followed  by 
"ounces"  and  "portions"  representing 
the  constituents  of  each  to  each  own- 
er and  "portion."  The  last  term  is 
that  quantity  of  any  food  containing 


100  "calorics"  of  food  units.  To  find 
out  the  numbers  of  "calorics,"  add  the 
figures  in  the  1st,  2nd  and  3d  columns 
opposite  articles  to  be  eaten  and  foot 
up  the  extensions;  mark  each  article 
eaten,  sign  bill  of  fare,  and  hand  it  to 
your  doctor.  The  menu  looks  like  the 
table  of  Logarthums  I  used  to  sweat 
over  in  my  old  time  "Gummers'  Sur- 
veying." Just  think  of  having  to  "do" 
such  sums  before  you  eat.  And  if 
you  be  "like  dumb  driven  cattle,"  and 
cannot  calculate,  what  will  you  do, 
unless  you  have  some  one  at  your  el- 
bow like  an  "assisted"  voter  in  his 
election  booth.  Really,  if  a  person's 
mind  was  anything  like  as  weak  as  his 
body  would  necessarily  be,  before  hav- 
ing to  go  into  this  Sanitarium,  he 
would  be  ready  for  the  asylum. 

We  went  from  the  dining  room  to 
the  operating  room,  which  showed 
that  the  estabishment  did  not  lack 
variety  in  its  uses.  While  not  likely 
to  create  an  appetite  in  an  incipient 
diner,  and  was  suggestive,  I  could  not 
help  but  note  the  cleanliness  of  every- 
thing around,  from  the  operating  ta- 
ble to  the  instruments,  so,  being  prop- 
erly etherized  the  patient  could  have 
a  comfortable  taking  off  or  staying  on. 
Then  to  the  human  aquarium.  Here, 
with  some  stripped  off  to  nature's 
habilliments,  and  some  just  to  its 
verge,  we  saw  the  patients  under 
shower  baths,  or  with  the  hose  play- 
ing on  them  as  if  on  fire;  swim- 
ming and  diving  in  a  large  pool, 
or  stalking  like  sheeted  ghosts,  to 
and  fro,  as  if  hunting  their  earthly 
forms,  till  their  exercises  are  begun 
and  ended.  There  are  rows  of  plate 
glass  cages,  called  electric  baths, 
where  intense  hetat  is  turned  on,  until 
the  victim  sweats  to  the  limit,  though 
under  the   eye   of   an   attendant,   who 
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must  watch  him  closely.  I  would  not 
want  to  be  on  exhibition  like  these 
hospital  inmates,  but  the  show  is  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  health 
seekers,  and  they  seem  to  take  to  it 
kindly,  or  because  they  have  to.  I 
will  not  name  all  the  appliances  I 
saw  for  the  restoration  of  ailing  hu- 
manity to  health  but  every  effort  is 
made  and  methods  used,  and  with  ef- 
fect tt)  that  end.  This  description  ^is  no 
advertising  scheme,  being  all  gratis 
work,  but  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitar- 
ium is  a  wonderful  place  of  its  kind, 
and  suffering  humanity  should  thank 
its  founders. 

No  contagious   cases  are  admitted, 
not  from  selfish  motives,  buc  for  the 
fear     of     spreading     further     disease 
among  other  patients.     Ihe   principal 
ailments  cared  for  are  nervous  trou- 
bles, disease  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
like.    The  reduction  and  taking  off  of 
flesh  is  also  a  part  of  the  treatment 
here.       The   sensitives   in   the  latter 
cases  can  be  seen  going  from  their 
exercises     or     manipulations    to    the 
weighing  scales  to  see  what  improve- 
ments or  discouragements  are  in  store 
for  them.     One  man  having  his  avoir- 
dupois tested  was  the   very  likeness 
of   a   living   skeleton.     And   then   the 
"fatties!"    They    look    worse    in    dis- 
habille.   The  sight  of  both  is  enough 
to  warn  you  to  not  get  in  either  con- 
dition.    The    victim    of   lack    of    flesh 
from    his    sad    face    on    leaving    the 
scales,  had  gained  nothing.    That  tbe 
fat    may    shrink    lean,    and    the    lean 
grow  fat;    the  sick  in  body  get  well 
and  the  nervous  wrecks  get  salvaged 
can  only  be  the  earnest  wish  of  visi- 
tors to  this  Sanitarium  as  he  looks  at 
the  hundred  of  health  derelicts  wait- 
ing their  fates.    But  this  is  certainly 
an  Ideal  hospital. 


While  not  now  exclusively  sectar- 
ian, the  Adventist  rules  are  observed 
in  this  Sanitarium,  at  least  as  far  as 
keeping  the  Seventh  day  of  the  week 
for  the  Sabbath  is  concerned.  About 
one-third  of  the  residential  area  of 
the  city  is  of  this  belief,  so,  while  the 
other  two-thirds  go  on  in  the  way  of 
other  Christians,  the  Adventists,  in 
their  section  cease  to  work  in  store, 
shop,  farm  or  garden,  and  attend 
church.  I  do  not  think  they  go  as 
far  as  to  play  base  ball  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  am  certain  that  their  five- 
cent  shows,  if  they  have  any,  are  not 
open  at  all  as  in  other  Christian  iiit- 
ies.  I  learned  that  their  3000-seatlng 
church  is  well  filled  on  their  day  of 
worship. 

There  is  another  Sanitarium  in  Bat- 
tle Creek,  differentiated  verbally  from 
the  liberal  Adventist  one  by  having 
an  "o"  after  "t"  in  place  of  "a."  But 
it  was  never  populated  as  a  health  re- 
sort, and,  before  starting  in  as  a  rival 
it  was  bought  by  Dr.  Post,  the  great 
breakfast  food  man,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  donate  it  to  the  city  for  a 
hospital,  but  why  Battle  Creek  will 
need  a  permanently  established  hos- 
pital, with  its  one  great  healing  insti- 
tutions and  health-food  factories',  1 
do  not  know. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  pure  food 
works  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Post,  more  than 
once,  the  multi-millionaare,  but  not 
now  of  this  world.  Here  he  began 
business  in  1885  in  a  barn,  and  on  a 
capital  of  $500,  and  died  in  1914  wortn 
$18,000,000  as  a  personal  part  of  his 
estate.  The  company  spent  $1,000,000 
per  year  advertising  two  brands  of 
their  goods.  The  packing  box  factory 
is  80  by  350,  and  the  other  buildings 
in  proportion;  one  each  for  the  Post 
specialties.       Eight    towering    stacks. 
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monuments  of  a  thousand  horse 
power,  belch  smoke  above  the  works, 
but,  as  you  pass  through  them  it  gives 
no  sign,  and  as  you  go  into  the  main 
office,  a  drawing  room,  instead  of  en- 
gine house  and  boiler  house,  is  indi- 
cated. 

As  you  enter  the  literary  depart- 
ment, the  office  and  advertising  sec- 
tion, you  go  through  an  art  gallery, 
where  are  a  series  of  fine  paintings. 
Then  come  the  rooms  official,  special 
and  general,  which  are  also  fitted  up 
liking  drawing  rooms,  also  hung  witli 
pictures;  the  windows  lace-curtained. 
From  here  visitors  are  taken  through 
mill  after  mill,  where  thousands  oi 
bushels  of  wheat,  com  and  barley 
are  boiled,  pressed,  baked,  ground 
and  baked  into  loaves.  Then 
sliced  and  rebaked;  ground  again 
and  granulated;  then  automati- 
cally boxed,  loaded  on  the  cars, 
and  shipped  all  over  the  world.  A 
train  of  cars  is  in  front  of  the  main 
shipping  building  all  the  time,  load- 
ing and  unloading.  It  is  a  wonderful 
plant,  seething  with  business,  and  yet, 
vv^henever  possible,  the  aesthetic  is 
l-^t  in,  and  green,  unshprn  grass,  on 
which  artificial  rain  falls  when  need- 
ed, is  spread  between  the  buildings 
and  ribboned  with  paths  bordered 
with  flowers.  The  small  farm  house 
the  Doctor  and  his  family  first  lived 
in,  is  kept  intact,  and  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  large  buildings.  And  this  is 
not  all,  for  there  is  the  "Post  Addi- 
tion," a  suburb  where  the  workmen 
live,  a  theater  and  a  fine  hotel,  be- 
sides the  Sanitorium,  with  an  "o." 
This  last,  walls  and  chimney,  is  built 
with  boulders  and  cement,  a  unique 
and  grand  affair,  but  tenantless.  The 
Doctor  had  a  castle  in  Connecticut 
and  another  in  Mexico,  but  if  he  ever 


had  any  "Castles  in  Spain"  they  were 
in  the  visions  of  his  youth,  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  magnificent  realities  In 
Battle  Creek  in  the  years  of  his  ma- 
turity. It  is  hard  to  speak  in  the  past 
tense  of  this  great  business  man,  who 
so  full  of  practicalities,  should  make 
such  an  unpractical  exit  fqom  the 
world  which  had  done  so  much  for 
him.    May  he  rest  in  peace! 

In  reference  to  Labor-Unionism,  Dr. 
Post  was  to  Battle  Creek  what  Gen- 
eral Otis  is  to  Los  Angeles — only 
more  so.  Otis,  in  his  newspaper  pub- 
lishing house  employs  both  classes  of 
labor,  Union  and  non-Union.  The 
Post  company  will  not  hire  a  Union 
man.  They  pay  good  wages,  treat 
their  employees  well  and  have  no 
strikes.  In  the  Doctor's  time  there, 
was  no  threatened  shut-down  if  he  got 
his  horse  shod  or  automobile  repaired 
by  a  non-Union  mechanic.  Before  he 
would  sacrifice  principle  to  expedi- 
ency, he  would  let  the  world  go  back 
to  mush-and-milk  or  minute  pudding 
and  he  was  right.  The  tyranny  which 
refuses  to  put  on  a  non-Union  horse 
shoe,  or  to  repair  an  automobile 
made  in  a  non-Union  shop,  is  tyranny 
unadulterated,  and  from  which  the 
poor  must  eventually  suffer  with  the 
rich. 

I  have  spoken  of  Battle  Creek  be- 
ing a  city  of  feuds  as  well  as  foods. 
This  contention  is  in  somewhat  of  a 
triangular  way,  religiously  through 
the  prominent  sect  of  the  place;  ali- 
mentary, in  the  way  of  its  breakfast 
food  factories,  and  therapeutically 
through  its  medical  institutions.  The 
first  was  the  split  among  the  Second- 
Adventists;  the  second  was  in  the 
Sanatoriums,  one  of  which  "died  a 
horning,"  and  was  bought  out  by  Dr. 
Post.     The    third    contention    was    in 
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the  making  of  breakfast  foods,  and 
this  w.as  between  Dr.  Kellog,  with 
"Corn-flakes"  as  a  leader,  and  Dr. 
Post  with  his  "Post-toasties,"  with 
which  was  mixed  the  Sanatarium 
strife.  -Dr.  Kellog  had  a  combination 
of  two  of  his  specialities — his  hospital 
and  breakfast  food  factory.  Dr.  Post 
had  but  one,  the  latter,  but  in  1910 
he  bought  the  opposition  hospital,  as 
if  to  make  his  contention  dual,  but 
he  did  not  carry  this  out,  and  never 
will  now.  But  the  business  he  so  suc- 
cessfully inauguKated  will  keep  on  as 
militant  as  of  old;  so  in  a  sort  of  a 
Montague  and  Capulet  way,  there  will 
still  be  some  "biting  of  thumbs  at 
one  another"  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
Battle  Creek  will  continue  to  live  up 
to  its  name,  and  if  health  resorts  and 
Bieakfast  food  factories  do  not  make 
the  city  as  famous  as  beer  has  male 
Milwaukee,  it  will  not  be  from  lack  of 
contention  between  Kellog  and  Post. 
Before  I  left  the  city,  hearing  that 
one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Lake,  with 
whom  I  sailed  around  St.  Mary's 
wooded  waters,  was  still  in  the  land 


of  the  living,  I  sought  and  found  her, 
but  to  meet  with  disappointment. 
She  was  not  as  young  and  comely  as 
when  we  first  met;  did  not  know  me 
and  pretended  to  have  "never  known 
sich  a  person,"  as  Mrs.  Gamp  would 
say,  were  she  living.  When  she  was 
logically  cornered,  she  did  not  wish 
to  renew  the  acquaintance,  and  I  was 
somewhat  easy  about  it,  myself. 
Probably  in  the  fifty-two  years  inter- 
vening I  had  changed  as  much  as  she 
had,  and  not  for  the  better,  and  there 
was   justification   in   her   indifference. 

So  it  would  seem  that  while  I  found 
Battle  Creek  a  very  interesting  place, 
I  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  some 
of  the  human  landmarks  I  wished  to 
see.  The  place  was  of  note  as  the 
first  step  on  a  western  journey  which 
carried  me  back  to  the  Pacific,  and 
which  I  had  built  some  hopes  on,  but 
was  glad  to  leave,  as  it  left  me  free 
to  travel  across  plains  and  mountains 
to  California. 

And  this  ends  my  Continental 
Crossing;. 


